Louisville  has  the  lowest  cost 
of  Government  and  the  lowest 
Funded  Debt  per  capita,  of 
any  of  the  25  cities  of  the 
country  with  a  population  of 
300,000  or  more ! 


JC. 


I 


Louisville's  sound  financial  condition  is  due 
in  part  to  the  hifih  percentage  of  home 
ownership  which  exists  here.  Of  the  79,298 
homes  in  the  corporate  area,  41.5%  are  owned 
by  the  occupants,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau’s  report,  and  of  these  owned 
homes.  44.2%  are  in  the  class  valued  at  $5,000 
or  more.  The  above  air-view  of  one  of  the 
residential  sections  of  the  city  illustrates  the 
great  preponderance  of  single  family  dwell¬ 
ings  in  Louisville. 


The  Louisville  Market,  Kentuckiana,  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  of  the 
Middle  West.  It  includes  practically  all  of 
Kentucky  and  a  large  portion  of  Southern 
Indiana  and  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
diversity  of  this  section  assures  financial 
stability  under  all  conditions. 


WHILE  many  cities  are  struggling  with  a  deficit,  Louis¬ 
ville;  Kentucky,  is  enjoying  a  financial  condition  so 
excellent  that  the  city  is  able  to  float  a  $2,000,000  issue  of 
4^%  bonds  for  necessary  permanent  improvement.  This 
issue  is  but  a  part  of  the  $11,750,000  authorized  by  the  voters. 

Some  indices  of  Louisville’s  financial  condition  are  as  fol¬ 
lows — The  net  debt  is  only  $95  per  capita;  the  present  tax 
rate  is  only  $2.23,  thirteen  percent  lower  than  in  1929-1930; 
less  than  5%  of  the  1931  taxes  were  delinquent  and  over 
50%  of  the  1932  taxes  were  paid  before  February  10th. 

And  the  prosperous  citizens  of  this  model  city  and  its  sur¬ 
rounding  territory,  Kentuckiana,  can  be  reached  at  one  low 
cost  thru — 


THE  COURIER-JOURNAL 

THE  LOUISVILLE  TIMES 

Major  Market  Newspapers  Inc. — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
REPRESENTED  N.\TIONALLY  BY  THE  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 


General  Motors  Corporation  bought  more  advertising 
in  the  Free  Press  in  1931  than  in  any  other  Detroit 
newspaper.  Out  of  a  total  of  572,535  lines  purchased 
for  all  its  activities,  229,891  lines  or  40.2%  went  into 
Free  Press  columns.  This  being  12.8%  more  than  the 
first  evening  newspaper,  and  98.8%  more  than  the 
second  evening  newspaper  carried.  You  need  no  more 
dependable  guide  than  this  record,  in  pointing  your  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Detroit  towards  more  sales  at  lowest  cost. 

0ttt  ^riesijS 
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BRIGHTEST 
along  CITY 
STREETS 


Lights  burn  more  brightly  than  ever, 
meters  turn  faster,  as  the  use  of  elec¬ 
trical  devices  steadily  increases.  Days 
of  household  drudgery  are  changed 
into  kilowatt-hours  of  leisure.  Every 
year,  people  use  more  and  more  elec¬ 
tricity. 

Good  business  or  bad,  people  still 
spend  $2,000,000,000  for  current;  pay 
$200,000,000  for  refrigerators;  $400,- 
000,000  for  other  appliances  .  .  .  that’s 
business. 

Business  has  not  died;  only  its  nature 
has  changed  .  .  .  and  those  concerns 
whose  selling  methods  have  altered 
with  it,  have  profited  accordingly. 

In  1931  there  were  250,000  new  cus¬ 
tomers  for  electricity  .  .  .  the  average 


household  rose  from  550  kilowatts  to 
580  kilowatts. 

Nearly  a  million  refrigerators  were 
sold.  Five  electrical  appliance  manu¬ 
facturers  recorded  their  best  years. 
Many  public  utility  firms  made  more 
money.  $18,000,000  was  paid  for  elec¬ 
tric  clocks;  $10,000,000  for  flashlights; 
$34,000,000  for  vacuum  cleaners. 

And  most  of  this  business  is  done  in 
cities  .  .  .  because  that  is  where  most 
people  live  and  still  have  most  money. 
Over  half  of  our  population  is  found 
in  dense  markets  of  100,000,  or  over. 
They  have  not  suffered  the  70%  drop 
of  rural  incomes. 

It  seems  sound  common  sense  to  con¬ 
centrate  selling  upon  dense  city  markets 
that  are  able  to  buy  and  where  fighting 


newspapers,  trained  in  merchandising 
cooperation,  will  lend  their  powerful 
backing. 

The  Boone  Organization  represents  21 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers  of  this  type. 
They  cover  eleven  dense  markets  of 
25,500,000.  They  have  been  helpful  in 
many  recent  sales  successes. 

A  manufacturer  of  electric  washing- 
machines  secured  5,000  new  prospects 
in  a  market  said  to  be  oversold.  A 
distributor  of  electric  sun-lamps  did 
more  business  in  one  week  than  in  the 
previous  year.  A  new  and  unknown 
maker  of  electric  clocks  sold  his  entire 
output  in  one  month. 

The  Boone  man  will  gladly  explain  the 
newspaper  merchandising  work  and 
the  store-door  pressure  that  helped  in 
making  these  and  many  similar  records. 


New  York  Journal 
Albany  Times-Union 
Syracuse  Journal 
Rochester  Journal 


DAILY 

Boston  American 
Baltimore  News 
Washington  Times- 
Herald 


CALL  THE 


BOONE  MAN 


REPRESENTING 


Atlanta  Georgian 
Chicago  American 
Detroit  Times 
Omaha  Bee-New's 


Boston  Advertiser 
Albany  Times-Union 
Syracuse  American 


SUNDAY 

Rochester  American 
Detroit  Times 
Omaha  Bee-News 


Baltimore  American 
Washington  Herald 
Atlanta  American 


RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
A  UNIT  OF 

HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


NEW  YORK  ,  CHICAGO  .  BOSTON  .  DETROIT  .  ROCHESTER  .  PHILADELPHIA  .  CLEVELAND  .  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  ATLANTA 
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Sales  increases  obtained 
from  advertising  concentrated  in 
The  New  York  Times — 


In  four  months  of  this 
year  102,712  agate  lines 
of  John  David  advertis¬ 
ing  appeared  in  The  New 
York  Times,  30,192  lines 
more  than  in  any  other 
newspaper. 

The  New  York  Times 
leads  all  New  York  news¬ 
papers  in  Men’s  Wear 
advertising.  In  four 
months  of  1932  The 
Times  published  392,571 
agate  lines  of  Men’s 
Wear  advertising,  a  gain 
of  28,084  lines  over  the 
corresponding  period  of 

1931. 
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N«!n>  Hfltrk  SimciS 

Average  Net  Paid  Sale  Weekdays  467,296;  Sundays  780,470 
for  six  months  ended  March  31,  1932. 
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Newspaper  Space  Making  Sales  Oases 

in  Depression  Desert 

Merchants,  Mcinufacturers,  Amusement  Enterprises  Report  Record  Business  Follows  Advertising 
Efforts — Boston  Store  Triples  Best  Previous  Sedes,  With  12-Page  Smash 

SOME  business  men,  in  cities  all  over  By  ARTHUR  ROBB  circusy,  with  flowery  description  in  type 

the  United  States,  are  fighting  the  _ f _  . . .  ... _ ..j  and  alluring  illustrations.  The  three 


CJ  the  United  States,  are  fighting  the 
depression,  not  merely  to  stay  alive  and 
out  of  bankruptcy,  but  for  genuine 
progress  and  profits.  A  telegraphic  sur¬ 
vey  by  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week 
of  cities  scattered  from  coast  to  coast 
discloses  that  newspaper  advertising,  in 
one  of  the  darkest  business  eras  in  the 
nation’s  history,  has  lost  none  of  its 
power  to  sell  good  ideas  and  good 
merchandise. 

In  Boston  last  Friday,  for  instance, 
“Greater  Houghton  Day”  was  adver¬ 
tised  by  the  Houghton-Dutton  store,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  America.  A  12-page 
advertising  section  was  used  in  the 
Evening  American,  and,  according  to 
that  newspaper,  gross  sales  on  Satur¬ 
day  were  more  than  $300,000. 

In  Cincinnati,  four  candy  manufactur¬ 
ers  spent  for  newspaper  space  in  the 
Post  one-third  as  much  as  was  used 
for  radio  time  in  and  near  St.  Louis, 
in  a  competitive  test.  The  Cincinnati 
sales  exceeded  those  of  the  radio  area 
twenty  times. 

In  Buffalo,  two  large  stores  using 
liberal  newspaper  space  for  their  annual 
sales,  both  exceeded  1931  sales  figures. 
They  are  the  Hengerer  Store  and  the 
J.  N.  Adam  Company.  Another  bright 
spot  in  Buffalo  last  week  was  the  sales 
success  enjoyed  by  tire  dealers  who 
co-operated  in  a  12-page  tabloid  section 
published  by  the  Times. 

In  Buffalo,  also,  Sattler’s  department 
store  recently  broke  all  sales  records 
for  a  three-day  promotion.  Figures 
for  April  21,  and  23,  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  142  per  cent  in  dollar  volume 
over  the  highest  previous  three-day  sale. 
The  total  of  89,792  cash  register  trans¬ 
actions  represent  another  record,  and 
the  number  of  unit  sales  was  even 
greater,  since  registered  transactions 
often  meant  several  sales. 

Sattler’s  1931  dollar  volume  showed 
an  increase  of  S3  per  cent  of  1930  and 
its  figures  for  March,  1932,  are  28  per 
cent  ahead  of  February,  1932,  and  100 
per  cent  above  those  of  March,  1931. 

The  keynote  of  its  advertising  has 
been  an  endeavor  to  have  every  depart¬ 
ment  represented  in  every  advertise¬ 
ment.  Its  linage  in  1931  totaled  153,698 
lines,  against  81,708  lines  in  1930.  Most 
of  the  space  was  used  in  the  Evening 
Xews. 

Arnold  Constable  &  Co.  in  New  York 
capitalized^  its  purchase  of  the  high- 
class  specialty  shop  of  Stewart  &  Co. 
last  week-end  by  multi-page  advertising 
on  Friday  and  Sunday.  While  no  sales 
figures  have  been  released,  they  are  said 
to  have  been  extremely  encouraging. 

From  Newark.  N.  J.,  comes  the  news 
that  the  April  15  co-operative  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  campaign  of  the  Brick 
Church  Association,  a  group  of  some 
50  stores  located  in  the  Brick  Church 
section  of  Newark,  were  so  satisfactory 
that  the  merchants  of  Orange,  a  neigh¬ 
boring  town,  plan  a  similar  event  for 
May  20,  and  the  merchants  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  avenue  section  in  East  Orange  will 
pool  their  resources  for  a  business 
drive  on  May  25. 

The  original  campaign  was  sponsored 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

by  Arthur  T.  Muir,  president  of  the  fore,  and  at  its  second  stop,  attracted 
Brick  Church  Association  and  head  of  30,000  more  customers  than  in  any  pre- 
the  Muir  department  store  in  that  sec-  vious  year. 

tion.  Advertising  was  used  heavily  in  Even  more  remarkable  is  the  news- 
the  Newark  News  and  in  local  papers  paper  advertising  success  story  of 


Worst  traflSc  jam  in  Boston’s  history  occurred  last  Saturday  when  300,000 
people  entered  Houghton-Dutton  store  in  response  to  12-page  advertisement. 
Total  sales  were  triple  the  best  previous  day's  record. 


of  surrounding  towns,  and  Mr.  Muir 
last  week  wrote  the  News :  “Of  course, 
you  know  that  the  event  was  a  success 
from  every  angle.  The  crowds  de¬ 
veloped  and  the  merchandise  sold  in 
member  stores  generally  were  away 
above  anticipation.  It  is  of  your  share 
in  that  success  that  we  are  keenly 
aware  and  for  it  we  say  a  sincere 
‘thank  you.’  ” 

From  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  come  reports 
that  the  Fred  Harvey  System  of  restau¬ 
rants  is  undertaking  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  of  important  proportions  in  sev¬ 
eral  Western  cities,  with  early  results 
that  seem  likely  to  justify  its  extension. 
Also  in  Kansas  City,  the  Helzberg 
Jewelry  Company  and  the  Logan  Jones 
Dry  Goods  Company  are  reported  as 
doing  a  phenomenal  business  during 
depression,  with  liberal  appropriations 
for  newspaper  space.  The  jewelry  firm 
has  just  completed  a  new  and  larger 
store. 

Two  amusement  enterprises,  however, 
have  noted  business  results  beside  which 
most  merchandising  successes  of  1932 
seem  pale.  The  well-known  circus  of 
Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bailey 
with  a  New  York  gross  of  $700,000  in 
three  weeks  at  Madison  .Square  Garden 
topped  its  1931  figures  by  more  than 
$100,000,  and,  moving  on  to  Boston, 
played  to  capacity  business  for  a  week 
and  established  a  new  high  record  for 
gate  receipts.  Its  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation  was  increased  25  per 
cent  for  the  tearful  year  of  1932. 
Opening  its  season  in  New  York  a 
month  ago,  the  “big  show”  played  to 
100,000  more  admissions  than  ever  be- 


“Crazy  Quilt”  on  its  one-night-stand 
tour  of  33  cities,  which  ended  in  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  last  week.  More  than  $75,000 
was  spent  on  advertising  during  the 
tour  and  the  show  grossed  $1,200,000, 
with  a  net  of  about  $200,000.  The  show 
was  produced  by  Billy  Rose  and  fea¬ 
tured  Fanny  Brice,  Ted  Healy  and  Phil 
Baker.  Ned  Alvord,  traveling  three 
weeks  ahead  of  the  troupe,  employed 
the  somewhat  novel  idea  of  buying  dis¬ 
play  copy  at  run-of-paper  rates  in  most 
cities.  In  the  few  cities  where  publish¬ 
ers  insisted  upon  the  amusement  rate, 
small  space  was  used  on  the  theatrical 
page. 

In  Des  Moines,  according  to  Mr. 
Alvord,  the  show  spent  $1,000  in  run- 
of-paper  display  for  a  one-night  stand, 
taking  in  $9,998  at  the  box  office. 

“In  a  time  of  depression  and  when 
the  road  is  supposed  to  be  at  its  lowest 
ebb,  we  made  more  money  than  ever 
on  a  road  tour  through  unusual  use  of 
newspaper  display  space,”  Mr.  Alvord 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  “We  booked 
the  show  into  large  auditoriums  when¬ 
ever  possible.  This  gave  us  a  much 
greater  capacity  for  one-night-stands, 
and  consequently  enabled  us  to  spend 
more  in  newspaper  advertising.  We 
took  the  show  to  cities  where  people 
had  never  before  seen  the  actual  New 
York  cast  of  a  Broadway  show. 

“Mr.  Rose  is  now  getting  into  shape 
two  more  shows,  one  for  New  York 
and  one  for  Chicago,  and  both  of  these 
will  be  taken  on  the  road  after  their 
metropolitan  runs  and  will  be  promoted 
with  the  same  large-space  advertising.” 

The  copy  used  for  “Crazy  Quilt”  was 


circusy,  with  flowery  description  in  type 
and  alluring  illustrations.  The  three 
stars  and  the  Broadway  beauty  chorus 
were  played  in  all  copy,  which  ran  in 
16  sizes  from  1-inch  single  column  to 
12  inches  on  three  columns. 

Some  of  the  cities  visited  were  Ama¬ 
rillo,  Tex.,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  City, 
Shreveport,  Dallas,  Houston,  Omaha, 
Des  Moines,  Cedar  Rapids,  Sioux  Falls 
and  Sioux  City. 

The  Boston  store  event,  mentioned 
above,  has  some  phases  that  would  have 
occasioned  comment  even  in  the  halcyon 
days  of  1926.  One  of  them  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  traffic  jam  at  the  store 
door  on  last  Saturday  morning.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  J.  J.  Cremmen,  advertising 
director  of  the  Boston  American,  at 
least  300,000  customers  entered  the  store 
and  at  least  50,000  found  it  too  crowded 
to  make  purchases. 

The  Houghton-Dutton  Company  is 
one  of  the  oldest  stores  in  the  land,  but 
its  immediate  past  has  not  been  gar¬ 
landed  with  profits.  It  is  not  in  the 
modern  shopping  district  and  after  10 
years  of  declining  profits,  it  went  into 
receivership  last  year.  New  owners 
purchased  the  business  early  this  year 
and  appointed  A.  W.  Ackermann  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 

The  first  step  was  “Greater  Houghton 
Day,”  set  for  last  Saturday.  It  was 
decided  to  concentrate  all  advertising 
effort  in  one  newspaper  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  published  12  pages,  featuring  sea¬ 
sonable  items  at  unusual  prices.  The 
sales  quota  was  set  at  double  the  largest 
day’s  figure  in  the  store’s  history,  but 
the  results  far  exceeded  that  goal.  Total 
sales  were  more  than  triple  any  previous 
day’s  record.  The  store  was  jammed 
from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  and  the  head  of 
the  police  traffic  division  declared  that 
the  crowds  caused  one  of  the  worst 
street  tie-ups  in  years.  Mounted  police¬ 
men  were  used  to  control  the  crowds 
outside  and  50  policemen  were  within 
the  store.  Incidentally,  practically  all  of 
the  business  was  on  a  cash  basis. 

General  advertisers,  as  a  whole  have 
been  striving  manfully  to  overcome  the 
negative  currents  of  1932  business  phil¬ 
osophy  by  co-ordinated  advertising  and 
sales  campaigns.  April  household  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Frigidaire  Sales  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  for  instance,  was 
48  per  cent  ahead  of  April,  1931,  and 
107  per  cent  above  the  sales  for  March, 
1932.  According  to  C.  M.  Eakin,  New 
York  manager,  each  month  in  1932  has 
marked  an  increase  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  of  last  year,  which,  in  turn, 
was  a  record  year.  Mr.  Eakin  at¬ 
tributes  a  large  measure  of  Frigidaire 
success  to  consistent  use  of  large  space 
in  metropolitan  newspapers.  In  New 
York,  its  linage  to  date  this  year  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  any  other  refrigerator 
manufacturer. 

A  survey  of  1931  business  by  the 
Laundry  &  Cleaners  Allied  Trade  As¬ 
sociation  at  Philadelphia,  reveals  that 
laundry  companies  using  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  increased  business  21  i  per  cent 
last  year  over  1930,  while  those  using 
other  advertising  or  none  at  all  re- 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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PUBLISHERS  PROTEST 
TAX  ON  MESSAGES 

Will  Deprive  Public  of  Much  In¬ 
formation,  A.N.P.A.  Member* 
Say  —  Dailies  Urged  To 
Wire  Their  Senator* 

Strong  opposition  to  proposed  taxes 
on  messages  sent  by  newspapers  or 
press  associations  over  telegraph,  tele¬ 
phone  or  cable  was  expressed  this  week 
in  communications  received  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
from  a  large  number  of  publishers.  The 
communications  came  in  reply  to  a  tele¬ 
gram  sent  to  the  membership  by  the 
board  in  session  in  New  York,  May  9. 
The  consensus  was  made  known  by 
Howard  Davis,  business  manager  of 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.N.P.A.  in  a  letter  to 
members  May  11. 

Mr.  Davis’  letter  also  called  attention 
to  reported  suggestions  by  direct  mail 
advertisers  that  increased  charges 
against  newspapers  should  take  the 
place  of  any  increase  in  first  class 
mail  rates. 

The  telegram  sent  by  the  board  read 
as  follows: 

“A.N.P.A.  directors  are  now  in  ses¬ 
sion  New  York  ask  for  immediate  wire 
vote  from  its  members  as  to  advisa¬ 
bility  of  association  opposing  tax  on  all 
news  messages,  including  leased  wires, 
press  associations,  telephone,  telegraph 
and  cable ;  or  opposing  only  tax  on 
leased  wires  and  press  associations;  or 
not  opposing  any  tax  on  news  mes- 
sages.” 

Mr.  Davis  in  his  letter  said: 

“A  large  majority  of  the  replies  call 
upon  the  association  to  oppose  any  tax 
on  the  transmission  of  news. 

“TTie  association  is  making  repre¬ 
sentations  on  this  subject  to  the  Senate, 
and  every  proper  step  will  be  taken. 

“The  replies  received  from  members 
indicate  their  views  to  be  along  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines: 

“A  tax  on  leased  wires  of  news 
service  or  on  news  messages  by 
telegraph,  cable  or  radio  will  re¬ 
sult  in  curtailing  the  sei  u»ing  and 
dissemination  of  both  foreign  ^id 
domestic  news,  thereby  depriving 
the  public  of  much  information. 
The  fullest  dissemination  of  news 
is  of  paramount  public  importance 
and  it  would  be  a  public  calamity 
to  have  it  retarded  or  diminished. 
News  cables  and  wires  are  of  par¬ 
ticular  value  in  time  of  public  dis¬ 
aster,  calling  for  public  aid,  as  well 
as  in  the  free  dissemination  of 
ptolitical  news  or  other  expressions 
of  thought  of  national  interest.  The 
fullest  publicity  of  important  events 
should  be  encouraged  and  should 
not  be  restricted  or  delayed.  The 
gathering  and  prompt  dissemination 
of  news  without  restriction  is  vital 
to  the  national  welfare. 

“I  am  informed  that  the  Senate  has 
been  flooded  with  communications 
through  an  organized  effort  of  direct- 
by-mail  advertisers  protesting  the  pro¬ 
posed  increased  on  first-class  mail,  and 
advising  the  Senators  that  the  postal 
deficit  should  be  largely  made  up  by 
increased  charges  on  newspapers. 

“If  you  agree  with  the  majority  of 
those  members  who  have  voted  and 
wish  to  defend  newspapers  against  the 
organized  attacks  of  direct-by-mail  ad¬ 
vertisers,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  you  immediately  express  your 
views  to  your  Senators  by  wire.’’ 


GROVE  PATTERSON  HONORED 

Grove  Patterson,  editor,  Ti'-  ' 
Blade,  was  the  honored  gue.si  a. 
reception.  May  8,  sponsored  by  the 
Polish  residents  of  Toledo,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  celebration  of  Poland’s 
third  of  May  Constitution. 


McCUTCHEON  QUITS  ISLAND 

John  T.  McCutcheon,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  cartoonist,  has  returned  to  Chicago 
after  having  spent  the  winter  on 
“Treasure  Island’’  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea. 


D.  T.  BRYAN  MARRIES 

David  Tennant  Bryan,  son  of  John 
Stewart  Bryan,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 
and  Mrs.  Bryan,  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Harkness  Davidson,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  John  P.  Davidson,  May  11  at 
Grace-Covenant  Presbyterian  Church, 
Richmond.  The  bridegroom  had  as  his 
best  man  his  brother,  John  Stewart 
Bryan,  Jr. 


URGES  DAILIES  NOT 
TO  RESIST  TAXES 


Chicago  Tribune  Editorial  Say* 
New*paper  Oppo*ition  To  Lea*ed 
Wire  Tax  Smack*  of  “Racket¬ 
eering  Farm  Co-operative*’ 

Chicago,  May  12. — In  an  editorial 
today  the  Chicago  Tribune  asserts  that 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  newspapers 
and  press  services  openly  or  under 
cover  to  defeat  the  proposed  leased  wire 
tax  would  be  “unworthy,  undignified 
and  serve  to  undermine  public  confi¬ 
dence.’’ 

The  Tribune  editorial  suggests  that 
such  efforts  will  reduce  the  press  to 
the  rank  of  a  racketeering  farm  co¬ 
operative.  The  Tribune  believes  that 
newspapers  will  accomplish  more  by  in¬ 
sisting  upon  rigid  federal  economy. 

Commenting  upon  the  action  of  some 
newspapers  to  obtain  exemption  on  the 
proposed  tax  the  editorial  states,  in 
part: 

“These  efforts  are  unworthy,  undig¬ 
nified  and  in  the  long  run  must  serve 
to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  their  newspapers  and  to  place  the 
newspapers  which  participate  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  under  embarrassing  obligations  to 
their  congressmen.  If  subscribers  and 
advertisers  are  reduced  to  penury,  as 
Congress  seems  determined  to  reduce 
them,  it  will  make  little  difference  to 
publishers  whether  or  not  they  pay  a 
few  thousand  dollars  in  taxes  for  their 
wire  services.” 


MEANS  STRIKES  REPORTER 


Sleuth  Angered  When  Latter  Fail* 
to  Show  Credential* 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  12 — Gas¬ 
ton  B.  Means,  front  page  news  figure 
extraordinary,  who  is  under  bond  to 
answer  a  charge  of  embezzling  $100,000 
from  Mrs.  Edward  B.  McLean,  wife  of 
the  publisher  of  the  Washington  Post, 
on  his  promise  to  return  the  Lindbergh 
baby,  found  himself  in  police  toils  again 
Thursday  charged  with  assault  on  Lee 
D.  Somers,  Washington  Times  reporter. 
Dan  E.  O’Connell,  city  editor  of  the 
Times,  arranged  a  meeting  with  Means 
and  sent  Somers  to  see  him.  They  met 
in  a  cigar  store  under  the  National 
Press  Building  and  the  sometime  sleuth 
asked  the  reporter  for  his  credentials. 
When  Somers  could  not  produce  them. 
Means  struck  him.  The  store  manager 
called  the  police  and  both  were  taken 
to  a  precinct  station  house. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

May  17  —  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

May  17-18 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  spring  meeting,  Morrison 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

May  19-21 — Assn,  of  National 
Advertisers,  annual  convention, 
Netherland  Plaza  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

May  20-21  —  Connecticut  Edito¬ 
rial  Assn.,  meeting,  Greenwich. 

May  27-28 — Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Shawnee, 
OMa. 

May  31,  June  1-2 — 34tb  annual 
convention.  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association,  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

June  7-8  —  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  A.N.P.A.,  Hotel  Gibson, 
Cincinnati,  O. 


NEWSPAPER  SPACE  MAKING 
SALES,  DESPITE  DEPRESSION 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


ported  a  decrease  of  15  per  cent.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Wilbur  Van  Sant,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  who  made  the  survey,  18  firms 
in  large  cities  attributed  increased  busi¬ 
ness  almost  exclusively  to  the  quality 
and  volume  of  their  newspaper  copy. 

The  catalogue  might  be  continued  in¬ 
definitely,  as  new  information  has  been 
arriving  every  few  minutes  for  the  past 
two  days.  As  this  issue  goes  to  press, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
wheels  of  business  are  still  turning, 
rapidly  and  productively  for  those  who 
have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  new 
tempo.  More  and  continuous  advertis¬ 
ing  is  indicated  as  the  formula,  taking 
for  granted  goods,  ideas,  or  services 
that  the  public  can  use,  at  prices  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  1932  dollar.  Smashing 
big  space  turns  the  trick  for  some,  but 
“smashing  big  space”  is  a  relative  term. 
The  Ringling  circus,  stepping  up  its 
appropriation  25  per  cent,  increas^  its 
space  in  New  York  and  Boston  from 
100  lines  to  a  column,  increasing  the 
latter  immediately  if  business  showed 
signs  of  lagging. 

Space  ranging  from  1  to  36  inches 
produced  a  gross  of  $1,200,000  and 
profits  of  $200,000  on  an  advertising 
expenditure  of  $75,000.  That  was 
“smashing  big  space”  for  a  road  show, 
for  which  $15,000  would  be  a  fairly 
large  advertising  expenditure.  Any  in¬ 
crease  in  space,  either  for  an  individual 
advertisement,  or  in  consistent  per¬ 
sistent  pursuit  of  sales,  is  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  astounding  results  for  a  merchant 
or  manufacturer  who  offers  useful 
values  to  the  canny  customer.  If  an 
increase  in  advertising  space  at  the 
start  only  makes  the  merchant  and  his 
sales  force,  as  well  as  the  customers 
more  conscious  of  the  store’s  existence 
and  activity,  it  helps  both  out  of  the 
pit  of  despair  and  disaster  into  which 
the  panic  has  plunged  the  country. 
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RATE  INCREASE  NOW 
BEFORE  SENATE 

1921  Second  Cla**  Rate*  and  Tax 
on  Wire  and  Telephone  Me*- 
*age*  Left  in  New 
Tax  Bill 

By  George  H.  Manning 
( Washington  Correapo>ident, 
Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  May  10 — Despite  vig¬ 
orous  protests  of  newspaper  publishers, 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  included 
in  its  final  draft  of  the  tax  bill  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Senate  provisions  increas¬ 
ing  the  second-class  postage  rates  and 
providing  a  sliding  scale  of  taxes  on 
telephone  messages  and  special  taxes  on 
telegrams,  cable  and  radio  dispatches 
and  leased  wires,  with  no  exemptions 
for  press  messages  or  wires. 

The  postage  rate  increase  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  committee  would  restore 
the  1921  rates  and  bring  in  an  estimated 
revenue  of  $5,000,000.  This  would  leave 
the  rate  on  reading  matter  at  IJ  cents 
per  pound  and  place  the  advertising 
rate  at  2  cents  a  pound  for  zones  1  and 
2;  3  cents  for  zone  3;  5  cents  for  zone 
4;  6  cents  for  zone  5;  7  cents  for  zone 
6;  9  cents  for  zone  7  and  10  cents  for 
zone  8. 

The  tax  on  telegraph  messages  and 
dispatches  recommended  is  5  per  cent 
of  the  amount  charged  and  for  cable 
and  radio  dispatches  a  flat  charge  of 
10  cents  per  message.  The  committee 
recommended  reducing  to  5  per  cent 
the  tax  of  10  per  cent  provided  by  the 
House  for  leased  wires. 

The  taxes  recommended  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  for  telegraph,  telephone, 
radio  and  cable  messages  differ  from 
those  provided  by  the  House,  which 
placed  a  charge  of  5  cents  on  messages 
and  conversations  costing  more  than 
30  cents  and  less  than  50  cents  and  10 
cents  on  those  costing  50  cents  or  more. 

The  telephone  conversation  tax  placed 
in  the  bill  by  the  Senate  committee  is 
10  cents  on  calls  costing  50  cents  but 
less  than  $1 ;  15  cents  for  those  costing 
$1  but  less  than  $2,  and  20  cents  for 
those  of  $2  or  more. 

All  the  taxes,  including  the  increase 
in  second-class  postage,  are  slated  to 
expire  July  1,  1934,  under  the  Senate 
committee’s  recommendation. 

The  committee  also  recommended  a 
1-cent  increase  in  first-class  mail,  ex¬ 
cept  on  post  cards,  private  mailing 
cards  and  any  other  first-class  matter 
on  which  the  present  rate  of  postage 
is  1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction. 

The  committee  turned  down  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  Senator  Wesley  L.  Jones,  Re¬ 
publican,  Washington,  to  place  a  tax 
on  imported  woodpulp  and  pulpwood. 

Newspaper  publishers  undoubtedly 
will  fight  the  second-class  postage  in¬ 
crease  during  consideration  of  the  bill, 
by  the  Senate  and  there  is  a  possibility 
that  it  can  be  eliminated. 


SUN  OIL  RELEASES  COPY 


Continue*  Campaign  De*pite  Rate 
Stand — Future  Indefinite 

Newspapers  on  the  Sun  Oil  Com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  list,  which  recently 
received  a  letter  from  the  firm’s  adver¬ 
tising  agency  intimating  that  there 
might  be  no  more  Sun  Oil  newspaper 
copy  unless  rates  were  reduced,  or 
bonus  insertions  offered  as  a  substitute, 
received  another  advertisement  for  in¬ 
sertion  recently.  At  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  the  agency,  Roche,  Williams  & 
Ciinnynham,  it  was  said  that  further 
insertions  were  still  undecided. 

Most  of  the  newspaper  replies  to  the 
rate  demand  held  firmly  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  rates,  it  was  said,  and  offered 
arguments  to  show  the  value  of  the 
space. 


SIX-POINT  ELECTION  SOON 

Hil  F.  Best,  president  of  the  Six- 
Point  League,  of  New  York,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Erwin  A.  Simpson,  of  Theis  & 
Simpson  Company,  as  chairman  of  a 
nominating  committee  in  preparation 
for  the  annual  election  of  league  officers, 
to  be  held  early  in  June.  Mr.  Simpson 
w'ill  name  his  own  committee. 


i 
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U.  S.  MUST  FIGHT  CENSORSHIP  AT  MADRID 

First  Book  of  Proposals  for  Radio-Telefin^aph  Conference  Reveals  Desire  of  Other  Nations  to 
**Limit,  Prohibit  or  Withhold”  Press  Messages  *^Dangerous  to  the  Security  of  a  State” 


By  A.  G.  WEST 


The  latest  attempt  of  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  to  impose  a  drastic  cen¬ 
sorship  upon  the  news  telegrams  and 
cables  filed  by  American  and  other 
press  correspondents  abroad,  has  just 
been  disclos^  with  the  translation  of 
the  first  book  of  proposals  received 
from  Berne,  of  documents  to  be  studied 
by  the  State  Department  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  International  Radio-Telegraph 
parley  at  Madrid. 

This  great  international  convention 
meets  every  five  years,  and  is  attended 
by  the  delegates  and  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  advisors  of  nearly  every  country 
in  the  world.  At  the  last  meeting,  held 
in  Washington,  in  1927,  when  President 
Hoover,  then  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
headed  the  American  delegation,  the 
United  States  gained  many  important 
concessions,  due  to  the  superior  strength 
of  its  technical  staff  of  radio  experts. 

Spain  then  extended  the  invitation 
for  the  present  conference,  and  while 
at  last  reports  it  was  stated  that  the 
government  had  not  as  yet  made  the 
funds  available  to  the  Spanish  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
representatives  of  the  81  nations  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  parley,  the  official  invita¬ 
tions  were  dispatched  to  the  various 
countries  in  question,  some  months 
back,  and  undoubtedly  adequate  financial 
arrangements  will  be  made  in  due 
course  by  the  new  Spanish  regime. 

Article  9,  of  the  proposals  of  the 
different  governments  interested  in  the 
International  Radio-Telegraph  Conven¬ 
tion,  is  the  particular  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion  that  should  interest  the  press.  For 
it  is  obvious  from  the  expressions  filed 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Telegraph 
Union  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  that  there 
is  a  general  and  apparently,  wide-spread 
desire  to  “limit,  prohibit,  or  withhold” 
the  news  dispatches  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents.  These  documents,  now 
under  the  scrutiny  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  indicate  as  clearly  as  words  can 
make  it  in  these  official  proposals,  that 
the  idea  of  curbing  the  press  exists  in 
the  chancellories  of  a  number  of  great 
powers,  and  is  a  deliberate,  peace-time 
censorship  of  business,  as  well  as  of 
political  news. 

It  is  from  these  nations  who  seem 
most  eager  to  control  the  newspapers 
of  other  countries  than  their  own,  that 
large  quantities  of  “live  news”  have  been 
obtained  in  the  last  few  months.  It  is 
from  these  nations,  that  similarly  im¬ 
portant  dispatches  by  telegram  or  cable, 
might  well  be  anticipated  in  future. 
Thus  the  success  of  these  drastic  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  European  and  Far  East 
radio  and  telegraph  administrations  to 
limit  or  deny,  press  telegrams,  means 
the  doom  of  a  free  press,  in  all  such 
countries. 

More,  it  will  mean  the  probable  loss 
of  income  to  such  American  investors 
as  have  had  confidence  enough  in  the 
bonds  of  these  foreign  governments  to 
make  extensive  commitments  abroad. 
Flashes  by  wire  of  unexpected  devel- 
H  opments  in  China,  in  Manchuria,  as 
well  as  in  Central  Europe,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  these  investors  in  the  form 
of  late  news  in  their  morning  or  eve¬ 
ning  paper,  makes  possible  a  confi- 
dmce  in  the  wisdom  of  doing  business 
with  such  distant  centers.  But  with 
the  omission  of  cable  news  on  economic 
developments  in  the  Far  East,  avail¬ 
able  to  the  reader  in  reputable  news¬ 
papers,  what  remains? 

If  it  is  now  seriously  proposed  by 
these  foreign  administrations  to  clamp 
down  on  private  telegrams,  filed  by 
correspondents  and  others,  merely  be¬ 
cause  such  authorities  are  unwilling  to 
permit  the  news  of  the  day  to  leak  out 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  a  fact;  if  it  is 
proposed  to  limit  news  dispatches  which 
might  be  regarded  as  “damaging  to 
economic  interests”  how  may  the  aver¬ 
age  merchant,  trader,  broker,  or  other 
business  man  in  the  United  States  be 


informed  of  vital  news  that  may  affect 
his  holdings  abroad,  until  it  is  too  late 
to  do  anything  at  all? 

Large  banks,  oil  companies,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  organizations  with  extensive  oper¬ 
ations  all  over  the  world,  maintain  a 
complete  staff  of  experts  in  the  various 
countries  in  which  they  are  interested, 
as  well  as  in  such  cities  as  Paris,  Ber¬ 
lin,  London,  etc.  These  companies  are 
able  to  obtain  information  upon  the 
earliest  rumor.  A  ship  is  to  be 
launched,  and  an  emissary  is  dispatched 
on  a  fast  boat  from  New  York  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  event.  A  report  that  a  for¬ 
eign  nation  is  to  open  bids  for  some 
contract,  and  a  man  hurries  down  from 
Paris,  to  look  into  the  matter. 

Such  wide-flung  organizations  have 
an  intelligence  corps  at  their  command, 
that  the  United  States  Secret  Service 
well  might  envy.  And  at  the  very  first 
hint  of  trouble  in  the  Balkans,  battle  in 
Chile,  or  the  like,  it  is  responded  to  by 
courier,  to  gather  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion.  Obviously,  the  average  man  in 
business,  outside  such  organizations,  has 
no  such  vast  and  secret  source  of  in¬ 
formation.  He  relies  on  his  newspaper. 
And  the  service  rendered  by  the  press 
of  the  United  States,  to  gather  and 
comment  upon  the  news  of  the  day, 
collected  from  vital  trade  centers,  has 
undoubtedly  helped  to  make  this  nation 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world. 

Is  this  step  to  curb  press  dispatches 
from  abroad,  another  step  to  limit  the 
powers  of  America?  It  is,  at  least,  an 
interesting  possibility.  Czechoslovakia, 
for  example,  indicates  her  hope  to  con¬ 
trol  the  press  by  the  following  sugges¬ 
tion  in  Article  9  of  the  Radio  Telegraph 
proposals : 

“Insert  after  the  word  security  the 
words  or  good  reputation  and  after  the 
word  public,  the  words  to  economic  in¬ 
terests.  • 

“1.  Foreign  press  correspondents  often 
send  telegrams  of  which  the  text  is  not 
dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  State, 
but  can  be  damaging  to  its  good  reputa¬ 
tion. 

“2.  It  is  necessary  to  prohibit  tele¬ 
grams,  the  contents  of  which  are  for 
the  purpose  of  damaging  the  economic 
situation  of  a  country,  a  city,  etc.” 

Austria  feels  that  telegrams  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  “economic  interests  are 
telegrams  that  are  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  the  State.”  In  other  words, 
if  a  foreign  correspondent  in  Austria 
wanted  to  file  a  dispatch  to  the  editor 
in  Washington,  that  some  great  eco¬ 
nomic  disaster  was  happening  in  that 
country,  the  officials  would  “withhold” 
the  telegram. 


The  A.N.P.A.  sought  to  protect 
the  rights  of  American  and  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers  regarding  press  mes¬ 
sages  in  radio  or  telegraph  by  a  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  assocation  in  New  York.  This 
resolution  empowered  the  association 
to  send  a  letter  to  the  State  Department 
urging  that  all  efforts  be  made  to  urge 
upon  the  nations  engaged  in  the  Radio- 
Telegraph  Conference  the  importance 
of  press  messages  and  the  necessity  of 
granting  them  suitable  priority  over 
other  messages. 

The  letter,  as  read  by  E.  H.  Baker 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  association’s  committee  on 
the  Radio-Telegraph  Conference,  is  as 
follows : 

“It  is  the  understanding  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
the  membership  of  which  is  comprised 
of  daily  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  that  at  the 
Madrid  Radio-Telegraph  Conference  in 
September  this  year  a  proposal  will  be 


Similar  expressions  from  the  radio 
and  telegraph  administrations  of  both 
China  and  japan,  appear  to  reflect  re¬ 
cent  strife  in  the  Far  East.  Thus,  if 
this  present  attitude  toward  press  news 
is  confirmed  at  Madrid,  and  a  majority 
of  the  delegates  are  able  to  vote  for 
the  measures  now  proposed  by  these 
half-dozen  nations  in  Article  9,  reports 
from  the  war  front  in  Manchuria  or 
Shanghai,  as  well  as  cables  from  peace¬ 
time  operations  along  the  Burma  front 
or  Northwestern  frontier  in  India, 
would  be  confined  to  telegrams  of  highly 
innocuous  purport.  Nations  could  rise 
and  fall,  and  the  readers  of  papers  in 
the  United  States  would  pick  up  their 
papers  some  six  or  ten  weeks  later, 
and  learn  from  the  “news”  colunms, 
compiled  from  the  “latest”  letters  from 
the  “front,”  all  about  the  stirring  events 
that  had  happened,  months  before. 

In  the  case  of  Article  9,  which  is  to 
come  up  in  September  at  Madrid,  there 
is  still  time  to  make  something  of  a 
fight.  While  America  has  but  one  vote, 
as  against  several  by  other  nations  with 
various  possessions,  or  Dominions,  as 
in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  the  battle 
will  probably  be  decided,  not  on  the 
floor  of  the  conference  chamber,  but 
back  in  the  committee,  and  sub-commit¬ 
tee  rooms. 

It  is  therefore  vital,  if  the  press  of 
the  United  States  is  to  win  on  so  essen¬ 
tial  a  matter  as  this  censorship,  that  a 
highly  competent  staff  of  technical  ex¬ 
perts  be  sent  to  the  Madrid  parley. 
Congress  was  considering  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  raising  the  amount  allocated  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  of  $90,000  to 
$120,000,  which  would  permit  a  greater 
leeway  in  obtaining  an  adequate  force. 

But  when  it  is  realized,  that  at  the 
Washington  Conference,  which  resulted 
so  successfully  for  America,  we  spent 
around  $96,000  right  here  in  our  own 
camp,  none  of  it  being  required  for 
ocean  travel,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
or  hotel  and  office  hire,  as  will  be  the 
case  of  the  1932  parley,  it  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  how  handicapped  _  this  con¬ 
ference  will  be  even  before  it  starts. 

The  Disarmament  Conference  at 
Geneva,  of  which  nothing  is  expected 
and  which  deals  in  abstract  matters  of 
the  future,  rather  than  in  business  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  present,  was  granted  an 
appropriation  of  around  $350,000. 

The  matter  of  “who”  is  to  go 
Madrid  is  now  under  consideration  o.. 
the  State  Department.  Under-Secic 
tary  of  State  Castle  has  long  been  one 
of  the  chief  notables  of  the  nation,  in 
respect  to  important  radio  matters,  and 
might  well  head  the  American  Delega- 


made  to  combine  the  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Conventions  into  one. 

“Newspaper  publishers,  in  the  event 
this  proposal  is  carried  out,  hope  that 
the  United  States  will  insist  upon  two 
provisions  being  inserted  in  the  treaty, 
as  follows: 

“1.  The  term  ‘press  message’  means  a 
communication  addressed  to  one  or 
more  newspapers  or  press  associations, 
the  contents  of  which  are  intended  for 
publication  in  newspapers. 

“2.  The  High  Contracting  Parties 
recognize  the  urgency,  importance  and 
public  interest  of  press  messages  and 
shall  give  such  messages  suitable  pri¬ 
ority. 

“In  the  event  one  convention  does  not 
cover  the  details  of  service  by  both  tele¬ 
graph  and  radio,  then  it  is  the  hope  of 
this  Association  that  the  United  States 
will  insist  upon  the  two  proposals  above 
outlined  being  inserted  in  the  Articles 
of  the  Radio  Convention,  and,  if  this 
country  becomes  a  party  thereto,  of  the 
Telegraph  Convention.” 


tion.  Remembering  that  the  “Big 
Three”  in  Congress  on  radio  legislation. 
Senators  Davis,  Dill,  and  White,  are 
jointly  responsible  for  the  present  in¬ 
terest  in  the  development  of  wireless, 
and  in  its  control,  it  is  probable  that 
one  or  more  of  this  group  will  be 
selected  as  a  member  of  the  delegation. 
Senator  Watson,  of  Indiana,  because  of 
his  unquestionable  political  influence, 
and  adherence  to  the  line  in  party  mat¬ 
ters,  has  also  been  suggested  as  a 
possible  candidate  for  the  trip. 

General  C.  McK.  Saltzman,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  is 
unquestionably  the  appointee  that  every¬ 
one  will  favor,  if  only  for  the  fine  work 
he  did  at  The  Hague,  in  1929.  It  was 
on  that  occasion  that  the  United  States 
won  a  great  diplomatic  victory  in  radio, 
which  is  still  too  recent  to  permit  dis¬ 
cussion,  especially  on  the  eve  of  the 
present  parley.  Adequate  study  of  the 
proposals,  and  a  determination  by  the 
members  of  the  American  Delegation 
to  avert  a  discussion  of  certain  difficult 
problems  at  that  time,  tided  us  over  a 
rather  serious  crisis  in  respect  to  fre¬ 
quencies  we  now  hold. 

This  problem  is  to  be  solved  at 
Madrid.  It  means  that  back  of  the 
line,  there  must  stand  a  staunch  guard 
of  technical  advisors,  to  whatever  dele¬ 
gates  may  be  selected,  for  whatever 
political,  or  other  reasons.  Among  pos¬ 
sible  experts,  some  of  whom  may  well 
be  chosen  as  delegates,  are  included  Dr. 
C.  B.  Joliffe,  of  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission;  Dr.  Irvin  B.  Stewart,  in 
charge  of  radio  matters  under  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  Castle,  at  the  State 
Department ;  Lieut.  Comdr.  Joseph 
Redman,  Navy  Department :  Lieut. 
W.  T.  Guest,  Signal  Corps ;  Gerald  C. 
Gross,  radio  engineer  expert  for  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission,  and  others. 

So  far  as  censorship  of  press  tele¬ 
grams  is  concerned,  the  matter  appears 
to  be  a  cut-and-dried  proposition.  The 
slogan  of  foreign  administrations  would 
seem  to  be  simple,  and  contained  in  the 
phrase,  “Limit,  or  prohibit  or  withhold, 
anything  that  looks  like  real  news,  in 
telegrams.”  Only  one  thing  can  stop 
this  drastic  blow  to  a  free  press.  Each 
paper  must  appreciate  the  facts,  and 
act  accordingly.  If  the  American 
delegation  is  backed  by  every  paper 
that  is  interested  in  obtaining  spot  news 
wire  or  cable,  and  if  Congress  sup- 
>V-  s  ample  funds  with  which  to  carry 
<  competently  and  well,  then  it  may 
that  this  insidious  effort  to  con- 
journalism  can  be  blocked,  at  least 
■  !  the  present.  It  is,  quite  obviously, 
a  -p  worth  trying. 


CAMERAMAN  DOUMER  HERO 

Louis  Piston,  dean  of  Paris  news- 
photographers,  was  hailed  as  a  hero  last 
week  for  his  brave  effort  to  save  the 
life  of  President  Doumer  of  France. 
Piston  gave  up  his  chance  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  lifetime  as  President  Doumer’s 
assassin  fired  point  blank  at  the  aged 
head  of  France.  Instead  of  using  his 
camera  to  take  the  picture.  Piston 
hurled  it  at  the  murderer,  stunning  him 
and  enabling  others  to  overpower  him. 


JOHN  J.  FARRELL 

John  J.  Farrell,  executive  clerk  of 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  a 
former  legislative  correspondent  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  Nezvs,  died 
in  Trenton,  N.  J..  May  12.  He  had 
been  ill  about  10  days.  His  son,  John 
J.  Farrell.  Jr.,  is  state  editor  of  the 
Newark  Evening  News. 


FLANIGAN  JOINS  N.  Y.  POST 

Charles  W.  Flanigan,  formerly  with 
the  local  sales  department  of  the  New 
York  American  and  before  that  with 
the  national  department.  New  York 
World,  has  joined  the  local  sales  staff. 
New  York  Evening  Post. 
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A.P.  CUTS  SALARIES  TEN  PER  CENT, 
EXPECTS  TO  SAVE  $400,000 

Monthy  Refunds  Will  Be  Made  to  Clients  on  ‘‘First  Wires” 
and  ‘‘General  Charges” — Cooper  Acts 
on  Board’s  Authorization 


Economy  measures  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  by  tlie  Associated  Press,  it 
was  announced  this  week,  to  include  a 
10  per  cent  reduciicm  in  salaries  of  the 
news  and  administrative  staff  through¬ 
out  the  entire  service.  In  additio**  a 
$J.50  reduction  in  the  minimum  saLries 
of  the  traffic  department  employes  will 
also  be  put  in  force.  The  reductions 
are  effective  as  of  May  1. 

The  savings  effected  by  this  move 
and  by  further  operating  economies 
which  have  been  introduced  in  past 
months  will  enable  the  A.P.  to  refund 
approximately  $400,000  on  basic  wire 
charges  to  members  during  the  year,  it 
w’as  said  by  Kent  Cooper,  general  man¬ 
ager.  This  saving  is  in  addition  to  re¬ 
duction  of  assessments  amounting  to 
about  $300,000.  The  refunds  will  be 
monthly  at  a  minimum  of  10  per  cent 
on  the  two  elements  of  leased  wire 
charges  identified  as  “first  wires”  and 
“general  charges.”  The  action  was  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  board  of  directors  in  a 
meeting  following  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  general  membership  in  New  York, 
April  25.  The  board  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  minute; 

“Until  further  instructed  the  general 
manager  is  directed  to  effect  a  monthly 
refund  of  a  minimum  of  10  per  cent  on 
the  assessments  for  first  wires  '“f  the 
general  charge  on  the  following  basis : 

“Where  the  member  is  paying  the 
equitable  assessment  as  shown  by  the 
1930  revision  the  refund  shall  be  with¬ 
out  deduction. 

“Where  the  member  is  paying  below 
the  equitable  assessment  the  amount  of 
such  deficit  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
refund  and  the  balance  sent  the  member. 

“Where  the  refund  does  not  cover  the 
amount  the  assessment  is  below  the 
equitable  figure,  no  refund  shall  be 
made. 

“No  refunds  shall  be  made  in  cases 
where  the  membership  has  not  been 
perfected  in  conformity  with  the  by¬ 
laws. 

“A  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the 
salaries  of  the  general  manager,  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  and  the  treasurer 
is  ordered,  effective  May  1,  1932.  In 
carrying  out  the  entire  program  herein 
outlined  the  general  manager  is,  under 
his  standing  authority,  to  decide  where 
retrenchment  is  to  be  made,  including 
other  salary  reductions.” 

A  notice  was  sent  to  the  member¬ 
ship,  May  7,  by  Mr.  Cooper,  making 
known  the  board’s  decision  and  declar¬ 
ing  that  “economies  in  the  month  of 
March  make  possible  a  20  per  cent  re¬ 
duction  in  conformity  with  the  above 
(the  board’s  decision).”  Announcing 
the  management’s  action  on  the  author¬ 
ity  given  it  by  the  board,  Mr.  Cooper’s 
statement  said : 

“A  minimum  reduction  of  10  per  cent 
in  salaries  in  the  administrative  and 
news  departments  was  put  into  effect 
beginning  May  1." 

The  traffic  department  reductions 
were  made  on  the  basic  wage,  Mr. 
Cooper  said,  because  the  set-up  of  some 
bureaus  makes  impracticable  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  overtime  pay  for  operators  or 
punchers.  The  minimum  salary  for 
operators  is  $40  a  week  and  for  punch¬ 
ers  ^5.  Salaries  are  paid  bi-weekly. 
About  6(X)  of  the  8(X)  traffic  department 
employes  will  be  affected  by  the  reduc¬ 
tion  which,  in  total,  will  amount  to 
$1,500  a  week. 

In  the  news  and  administrative  de¬ 
partments  the  general  reduction  of  10 
per  cent  will  amount  to  slightly  more 
in  foreign  bureaus,  where  living  ex¬ 
penses  are  allowed. 

Mr.  Cooper,  in  a  statement  to  Editor 
&  Publisher,  said  the  employes’  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  announcement  of  the 
salary  reduction  had  been  gratifying, 
and  spoke  of  the  savings  made  possible 
by  economy  moves. 

“Heretofore,  as  the  board  stated  to 


the  membership,”  Mr.  CooiR*r  said, 
“every  margin  of  excess  receipts  has 
gone  to  the  credit  of  the  members, 
either  in  the  form  of  increased  service, 
in  reduced  assessments,  or  in  the  emer¬ 
gency  reserve  fund  which  belongs  to 
them,  or  to  the  employes'  benefit  fund 
established  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
memtiership  at  the  1918  annual  meeting. 

“Four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  mem¬ 
bers.  who.se  assessments  showed  de¬ 
creases  under  the  decennial  revision,  are 
this  year  paying  $300,000  less  in  assess¬ 
ments  than  they  paid  last  year.  The 
refund  on  the  elements  of  the  leased 
wire  assessments  identified  as  ‘first 
wires’  and  ‘general  charge’  becomes 
available  to  714  out  of  905  leased  wire 
memberships  and  is  equivalent  on  an 
annual  basis  to  considerably  more  than 
$400,000  in  addition  to  the  $300,000 
which  I  have  already  mentioned.  All 
of  this  is  being  done  with  the  hope 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  service  will  be 
impaired  little,  if  at  all. 

“The  response  of  the  employes  to  the 
reduction  in  their  salaries  has  been 
gratifying.  Many  of  them  have  written 
me  that  they  hope  what  they  have  lost 
will  help  the  members  in  the  present 
emergency.  They  recognize,  as  does  the 
management,  that  the  Associated  Press 
is  a  truly  cooperative  institution  and 
that  it  necessarily  is  responsive’  to  any 
emergency  that  confronts  its  mem¬ 
bers.  The  members  generally  seem 
to  understand  that  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  equity  is  the  distribution  of 
refunds  and  reductions  in  the  manner 
specified. 

“From  all  that  has  been  done  and 
with  the  continuance  of  earnest  efforts 
to  increase  the  amount  of  refunds  there 
may  be  appreciation  from  the  members. 
But  it  should  be  recorded  that  many 
members  have  made  expressions  to  the 
management  of  their  fears  that  inas¬ 
much  as  the  Associated  Press  has  been 
operated  approximately  at  cost,  reduc¬ 
tions  in  expenses  should  not  be  made 
for  fear  that  the  service  might  be  im¬ 
paired.  I  hope  the  membership  bears 
in  mind  that  refunds  which  are  now 
being  given  on  rental  charges  for  wires, 
as  well  as  for  the  general  charge,  must 
both  be  made  up  by  reductions  in  news 
collection  expenses  and  the  salaries  of 
employes. 

“Thought  may  he  given  by  the  mem¬ 
bership  to  the  difference  between  apply¬ 
ing  salary  reductions  and  adjustments 
in  a  world  wide  organization  like  the 
Associated  Press  and  reductions  and 
adjustments  in  a  newspaper  plant 
housed  under  a  single  roof.  It  is  not 
physically  possible  for  the  general  man¬ 
ager,  who  has  charge  of  the  personnel, 
to  meet  and  talk  with  the  hundreds 
of  Associated  Press  employes  scattered 
everywhere  and  by  that  method  do 
everything  he  can  to  inspire  them  with 
an  appreciation  of  the  situation.  The 
best  I  can  do.  therefore,  is  to  rely  upon 
the  mails.  That  being"  true,  the  finest 
tiling  about  it  all  has  come  from  the 
employes.  Their  reactions  as  they  have 
written  them  to  me  are  a  compliment 
to  themselves.  Their  letters  confirm 
an  expression  I  have  often  made, 
namely,  that  no  finer  band  of  employes 
ever  worked  together  under  a  single 
standard  anywhere.” 

REDUCTION  IN  HOURS 

The  union  printers  employed  on  the 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel 
voluntarily  reduced  to  a  7-hour  day  for 
an  indefinite  period,  effective  May  1.  In 
this  reduction,  they  were  joined  by  the 
employes  of  the  job  department  and 
pressrooms. 

WRITER  JOINS  AGENCY 

Ridley  Wills,  editorial  writer,  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  Thomas  W.  Briggs  .Adver¬ 
tising  Agency. 


MISS  JANE  COOPER  A  BRIDE 


Photo  shows  Eugene  F.  Nixon  of  New 
York  and  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla_  and  Mrs. 
Nixon,  the  former  Miss  Jane  Cooper, 
daughter  of  Kent  Cooper,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press  and  Mrs. 
Cooper,  just  after  their  marriage  in  a 
private  suite  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
May  6.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Donald  B.  Aldrich 
»f  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremony. 


WATSON  IS  SHITTED 
TO  CHICAGO  DAILY 

Veteran  Hearst  Executive  Named 
Managing  Editor  of  Herald  and 
Examiner  —  Stanton  Now 
on  Pacific  Coast 

Victor  Watson,  for  many  years  with 
the  New  York  American,  recently  in 
charge  of  the  Sunday  edition,  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  Examiner,  Editor  & 
Publisher  learned  this  week.  The  re¬ 
port  was  confirmed  by  T.  J.  White,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers. 
Mr.  Watson  left  for  Chicago  May  9. 
He  succeeds  Charles  Spelman  Stanton, 
who  is  now  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  No 
one  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Watson  on  the  New  York  American. 

Mr.  Watson  has  been  with  the  Hearst 
organization  since  1899  when  he  joined 
the  New  York  Journal.  He  has  held 
many  positions  with  the  American,  in¬ 
cluding  managing  editor  and  associate 
publisher.  In  1927  he  was  “loaned”  to 
the  New  York  Mirror  where  he  was 
made  editor  to  succeed  the  late  Philip 
Payne,  who  was  lost  at  sea  in  an  at¬ 
tempted  trans-Atlantic  airplane  hop.  He 
returned  to  the  American  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Stanton  began  newspaper  work 
in  1885  as  a  reporter  on  the  New  York 
World,  later  becoming  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  In  1893  he  became  editor 
of  the  Albany  Evening  Union,  and  in 
the  following  year  went  to  Chicago  as 
night  editor  of  the  Tribune  and  later 
as  editorial  writer  under  Joseph  Medill. 
He  was  managing  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  from  1906  to  1914, 
and  for  the  next  four  years  was  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Examiner.  He  returned 
to  San  Francisco  in  1918  as  publisher 
of  the  Examiner.  In  1924  he  became 
publisher,  editor  and  part  owner  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin,  later  returning 
to  Chicago  as  day  managing  editor  of 
the  Herald  and  Examiner. 


CUBAN  WRITER  RELEASED 

Emilio  Robaina,  Cuban  newspaper¬ 
man,  who  was  recently  arrested  in 
Havana  on  charges  of  writing  revolu¬ 
tionary  articles  for  New  Y’’ork  and 
Havana  newspapers,  was  released  from 
prison.  May  9. 


H.  HERSHFIELD  LOSES 
INJUNCTION  SUIT 

N.  Y.  Court  Holds  Cartoonist's 

Contract  Divested  Him  of  Ex¬ 
clusive  Right  To  The  Wrrd 
“Kabibble” 

Harry  Hershfield,  New  York  comic 
artist  and  columnist,  now  with  the  New 
York  Evening  Graphic,  lost  his  first 
legal  encounter  with  the  Hearst  Inter¬ 
national  Feature  Service,  Inc.,  in  the 
New  York  County  Supreme  Court  this 
week.  His  application  for  an  injunction 
and  other  remedies  against  the  W.  R. 
Hearst  syndicate  and  Joseph  (Tonnolly, 
who  was  also  a  co-defendant  as  its 
president,  were  denied. 

Justice  .Alfred  Frankenthaler  handed 
down  the  following  ruling : 

“The  plaintiff  is  the  creator  of  a 
series  of  widely  read  comic  strips  who 
seeks  to  enjoin  his  former  employers 
from  interfering  with  his  present  use 
of  the  word  ‘Kabibble’  as  a  title  for  a 
strip  and  a  newly  invented  character 
therein. 

“It  appears  that  he  has  by  the  terms 
of  his  contract  divested  himself  of  all 
right  to  use  any  title  or  name  similar 
to  those  used  by  him  while  in  defend¬ 
ant’s  employ,  but  he  makes  the  claim 
that  the  name  ‘Kabibble’  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  restrictive  covenant  signed 
by  him,  for  the  reason  that  this  name 
is  merely  a  commonly  used  comic  ex¬ 
pression. 

“This  is  attested  by  the  affidavits  of 
actors  of  long  standing  on  the  legitimate 
and  vaudeville  stages,  but  inasmuch  as 
plaintiff  appropriated  the  word  for  the 
particular  purpose  of  using  it  in  the 
strips  created  by  him  for  defendant’s 
newspapers  and  thus  made  the  name 
‘Kabibble’  nationally  famous,  little 
weight  can  be  given  to  the  contention 
that  any  rights  plaintiff  had  to  the  use 
of  the  name  were  not  acquired  by  the 
defendant. 

“It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  plaintiff 
would  be  caused  irreparable  injury  if 
he  has  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  name 
and  is  being  unlawfully  interfered  with 
in  such  use,  though  defendant  attempts 
to  substantiate  the  claim  that  he  is 
suffering  no  present  damage. 

“However,  plaintiff  has  not  sufficiently 
established  a  right  to  use  the  word  to 
be  entitled  to  a  temporary  injunction 
This  court,  furthermore,  may  not  grant 
a  temporary  injunction  of  the  nature  re¬ 
quested,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  sought  to  enjoin  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  an  action  for  an  injunc- 
tion. 

“The  motion  is  denied.” 


MANGAN  GUILTY 


University  Regent  Suing  Binghamton  | 
Daily  Convicted  in  Bank  Cane 

Brought  to  trial  by  the  insistence  of 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  after 

charges  once  had  been  quashed,  Thomas 
J.  Mangan,  a  regent  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  con¬ 
victed  by  a  Supreme  Court  jury  this 
week  of  falsifying  directors’  reports  on 
the  condition  of  the  looted  State  Bank 
of  Binghamton. 

Mr.  Mangan  a  year  ago  filed  a  claim 
for  $200, (XK)  libel  damages  against  the 
Press  and  Tom  R.  Hutton,  its  editor, 
when  he  was  mentioned  in  news  stories 
linking  him  with  the  activities  of  An¬ 
drew  J.  Horvatt,  president  of  the  de-  ; 
funct  bank.  The  suit  was  later  with-  j 
drawn.  Horvatt  has  since  been  sent 
to  Auburn  Prison  on  his  admission  of 
stealing  $2,000,000  from  the  bank  for  | 
his  bootlegging  enterprises.  j. 

With  the  Attorney  General  taking 
over  the  prosecution  from  local  authori-  j 
ties,  it  was  brought  out  at  Mangan's 
trial  that  he  was  attorney  for  Horvatt  ’ 
before  the  bank  was  founded  and  then  ^ 
became  a  director  of  the  institution,  j 
Two  other  directors  were  convietd 
with  him,  and  all  three  announced  their 
intention  to  appeal  the  jury’s  verdict. 
Meanwhile,  they  are  at  liberty  undtf 
$10,000  bail  bonds.  They  face  a  maxi- 
imiin  sentence  of  seven  years. 
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CHOLLY  KNICKERBOCKER  VIEWS  SOCIETY 

Dowagers  and  Debutantes  Vie  With  Movie  Stars  in  Reader  Interest  New  York  American  Writer 
Believes — Prefers  Gossip  Style  to  Formally  Handled  Stories — Never  Sued  for  Libel 


1M0GENE,  who  sells  hair  nets  at 
Woolworth’s,  and  her  cousin,  Lulu, 
who  tucks  dull  correspondence  into 
some  insurance  company’s  steel  files, 
like  to  know  how  things  are  going  on 
the  "upper  crust.”  They  never  get 
invitations  to  luncheon  at  the  Mayfair 
and  they  don't  dash  out  to  Reno  to  have 
the  nuptial  knot  sliced,  but  they  know 
all  about  the  people  who  do — well, 
maybe  not  all  about  them,  but  as  much 
as  they  can  find  out  in  the  society  news. 
That’s  why  Maury  Henry  Biddle  Paul, 
Social  Registerite  and  society  editor  of 
the  New  Yark  American,  better  known 
to  the  public  as  “Cholly  Knickerbocker,” 
tries  to  keep  the  tinsel  set  on  a  human 
level.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  with 
the  gilt-edged  securities  and  the  com¬ 
pound  names  fall  in  and  out  of  love, 
get  divorced,  stage  fights  for  social 
supremacy  and  do  lots  of  things  Lulu 
and  Imogene  enjoy  reading  about.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  social  set  are  not 
averse  to  giving  these  stories  an  occa¬ 
sional  glance,  themselves.  But  the 
Lulus  and  Imogenes  are  the  society 
section’s  most  steady  customers. 

“The  shop  girls,  the  filing  clerks  and 
the  manicurists  have  their  favorites  in 
society  just  as  they  have  in  the  movies,” 
Mr.  Paul  explained  when  caught  in  a 
theorizing  mood  recently.  “And  just 
as  Hollywood  decides  who  are  to  be 
the  movie  fans’  favorites,  so  the  society 
editor  can  decide  who  is  to  be  the 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 

is  national  in  its  appeal.  People  every-  Despite  the  general  belief  that  society 
where  are  familiar  with  the  names  of  people  do  their  darndest  to  get  their 
the  Gotham  set.  They  are  the  best  names  printed,  Mr.  Paul  said  there  is 
foundation  for  a  national  column.  very  little  effort  on  their  part  to  crash 

“Of  course,”  he  continued,  “you  can  the  society  pages.  Not  even  the 

climbers  try  it  nowadays.  The  hotels, 
where  the  big  social  events  are  held, 
have  their  own  press  agents,  who  keep 
the  newspaper  offices  well  supplied  with 
the  latest  information,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  Mrs.  R.  Pulcifer  Piltdown  no 
longer  has  to  employ  an  amanuensis  to 
tell  the  common  people  Jhat  her  daughter, 
Ephredine,  is  about  to  be  introduced  to 
society. 

In  many  cases,  Mr.  Paul  went  on  to 
say,  one  even  encounters  difficulty  in 
getting  certain  society  news.  The  more 
conservative  of  the  American  nobility 
are  often  averse  to  having  tlieir  parties 
written  about. 

“There  are  many  little  complications 
you’d  never  expect  in  handling  society 
news,”  he  declared.  “Just  recently,  for 
instance,  Mrs.  Reginald  Vanderbilt  gave 
a  magnificent  party  to  which  I  was 
invited.  During  the  evening  she  asked 
me  not  to  use  anything  about  it  in  my 
column  because  she  feared  those  she 
had  not  invited  would  be  offended. 
Naturally  I  had  to  comply  with  her 
request.” 

"And  that  brings  up  another  point,” 
he  continued.  “Friendships  are  con- 


little  chicanery  to  Mr.  Shor,  who 
seemed  to  think  it  was  not  a  bad  idea. 

In  New  York  Mr.  Paul  worked  for 
the  Press  until  the  consolidation  of  the 
Press  and  the  Morning  Sun,  when  he 
joined  the  brokerage  firm  of  Rensdorf, 
Lyon  &  Co.  He  didn’t  like  Wall  Street, 
and  when  Paul  Block  asked  him  to  be 
society  editor  of  the  New  York  Mail, 
which  he  and  Henry  L.  Stoddard  had 
repurchased,  he  took  the  job  at  $15  a 
week  as  a  sideline.  He  handled  society 
news  in  the  “Town  Topics”  manner  and 
the  page  gradually  gained  in  popularity. 
He  started  the  “Dolly  Madison”  column 
and  soon  his  salary  was  raised  to  $100 
a  week,  and  then  to  $150.  He  gave  up 
Wall  Street. 

After  a  few  years  with  the  Mail  Mr. 
Paul  received  an  offer  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  to  take  over  its  famous  “Cholly 
Knickerbocker”  column,  which  had  been 
started  by  Frederick  Townsend  Martin 
in  1899.  After  Mr.  Martin’s  death  the 
column  went  on  as  a  collection  of  items 
under  the  “Cholly  Knickerbocker”  by¬ 
line,  and  when  M^.  Paul  took  it  over  he 
converted  it  into'  a  column  of  chatty 
comment  on  society.  A  few  weeks  ago 
he  signed  a  new  six-year  contract  with 
the  American  and  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

With  the  increasing  importance  of 
society  news  Mr.  Paul  developed  his 
department  into  a  separate  entity,  with 
its  own  staff  and  an  individual  reference 


favorite  debutante  or  the  most  popular 
matron  or  bachelor  among  his  readers. 
Frequent  use  of  a  society  girl’s  pic¬ 
ture  and  constant  repetition  of  her 
name  will  pretty  definitely  establish  her 
as  a  favorite  among  the  subway  riders.” 

In  Mr.  Paul’s  opinion  a  society  page 
should  carry  not  only  the  important 
news  of  society,  but  also  the  interesting 


Maury  H.  B.  Paul 

make  any  society  person  nationally 
prominent  if  you  care  to.  Just  write 
enough  about  any  woman  and  she’ll 
soon  be  established  in  the  minds  of  your 
readers  as  a  real  society  leader.  You’ve 
heard  of  Mrs.  Jerome  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte?  Everyone  has.  Well,  before 


stantly  interfering  with  business  when 
you  conduct  a  society  column.  It  is  true 
that  friendships  are  responsible  for 
most  of  the  gossip  I  am  able  to  print, 
but,  at  the  same  time  they  are  a  liability 
in  other  ways.  Every  new  friendship 
you  make  is  likely  to  rob  you  of  a  story 
some  day.  For  that  very  reason  I  have 
always  avoided  meeting  Mrs.  Cornelius 


department.  He  keeps  an  index  of  en¬ 
gaged  girls  and  an  index  of  newly 
married  matrons.  A  “By  Cholly”  index 
takes  care  of  his  daily  column,  and 
every  person  in  the  Social  Register  has 
a  separate  envelope  in  the  filing  system. 
Announcements  of  weddings,  debutante 
parties,  balls  and  so  forth  are  recorded 
in  a  “future”  book,  and  come  to  atten- 


news.  Not  that  important  news  can’t 
be  interesting.  A  marriage  which  unites 
two  of  the  leading  families  of  New 
York’s  upper  social  stratum  is  just  as 
important  and  interesting  as  a  union 
between  two  royal  families.  But  in 
“Cholly’s”  little  book  of  rules  about 
society  reporting,  a  first-class  divorce  is 
worth  two  royal  weddings. 

“In  a  marriage  you  take  a  romance 
for  granted,  but  there  is  always  a  story 
behind  a  divorce,”  said  Mr.  Paul.  “Wed¬ 
dings  fall  into  a  definite  mould.  You 
can’t  say  anything  new  about  a  bride. 
But  when  a  socially  prominent  couple 
take  their  troubles  to  a  judge,  there’s 
sure  to  be  some  real  news  breaking. 
Other  society  editors  may  marry  them, 
but  I  divorce  them.” 

Ever  since  he  began  writing  about 
society  for  the  old  New  York  Evening 
Mail  in  a  column,  which  he  signed 
“Dolly  Madison”  after  the  famous 
gossip  of  the  White  House,  Mr.  Paul 
has  been  trying  to  avoid  the  formal 
tone  in  social  notes.  Dinners  are  every¬ 
day  occasions  along  Park  Avenue,  and 
it  makes  but  little  difference  whether 
Mrs.  Twombley  invites  six  guests  or 
16.  _  The  resulting  society  item  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  hostess  and  her  guests, 
but,  says  the  American’s  humanizer  of 
the  aristocracy,  if  Mr.  Twombley 
should,  perchance,  hurl  a  dish  at  the 
Mrs.  during  the  fish  course — that  would 
be  news. 

Of  equal  value  with  chatty,  gossipy 
stories,  are  the  big  names  of  society, 
the  names  of  the  nation’s  aristocracy. 
Mr.  Paul  finds  the  “star”  system  as 
valuable  in  building  a  society  page  as 
Hollywood  finds  it  in  building  its  movie 
structure.  With  the  “Cholly  Knicker¬ 
bocker”  features  being  sent  by  King 
Features  throughout  the  country,  he 
keeps  his  daily  column  on  a  basis  of 
Astor,  Vanderbilt,  Gould,  Drexel  and 
Belmont.  _  Everybody  knows  who  they 
are.  Their’s  are  the  names  that  shine 
brightest  among  America’s  social  lights. 

‘There  are  many  sets  of  society,” 
Mr.  Paul  explained.  “Every  city  has 
its  own  group,  but  New  York  society 


1919  she  had  hardly  been  heard  of.  I 
met  her  about  that  time;  she  seemed 
interesting,  and  so  I  wrote  quite  a  lot 
about  her  activities  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  Today  she  is  one  of  the  best 
known  members  of  society. 

■  “Marion  Tiffany  had  somewhat  the 
same  experience.  She  was  well-known 
in  her  set,  of  course,  but  constant  re¬ 
currence  of  her  name  in  newspapers 
built  up  a  nation-wide  popularity  for 
her.  In  her  case,  too,  we  had  a  mar¬ 
velous  name  to  play  with.  Tiffany 
signifies  wealth,  jewels,  splendor,  wher¬ 
ever  you  go.” 

The  ease  with  which  a  society  editor 
can  popularize  a  particular  person,  Mr. 
Paul  thinks,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  public,  or  a  great 
part  of  it  at  least,  is  a  willing  and  in¬ 
terested  audience  at  the  never-ending 
society  circus.  Strange  as  it  seems, 
people  whose  ancestors  fought  bloody 
battles  to  escape  the  crushing  heel  of 
landed  aristocracy  are  vastly  interested 
in  the  activities,  and  genealogy  of  those 
who  now  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  old 
feudal  barons.  If  it  were  only  the 
gossip  which  interested  them,  the 
phenomenon  would  explain  itself,  but 
Mr.  Paul  has  found  that  there  is  a 
widespread  and  growing  interest  in  the 
histories  of  our  first  families.  In  his 
Sunday  society  section  he  answers  ques¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  society  and  most  of 
his  correspondents  want  to  know  where 
the  Goodly-Miffingtons  got  their  coat  of 
arms,  or  how  far  back  can  the  Bash- 
worthy-Blenheims  be  traced  on  the  dis¬ 
taff  side.  These  questions  take  up  a 
lot  of  Mr.  Paul’s  time.  He  answers  all 
of  them  in  his  Sunday  feature  called 
“Ask  aolly.” 

Another  indication  of  America’s 
worship  of  its  own  lords  and  ladies  is 
shown  in  the  queries  Mr.  Paul  receives 
from  advertising  agencies.  They  call 
him  up  constantly  to  learn  the  social 
standing  of  a  certain  matron  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  debutante  they  would  like  to 
have  endorse  a  product  for  a  client. 
Dress  shops,  too,  ask  for  society 
women’s  names. 


Vanderbilt,  although  I  have  been  offered 
many  opportunities  of  making  her  ac¬ 
quaintance.  From  a  newspaperman’s 
viewpoint  she  is  a  very  interesting 
woman,  but,  as  a  friend,  I  should  prob¬ 
ably  at  some  time  be  forced  to  pass  up 
a  good  story  in  which  she  would  be 
concerned. 

“With  your  more  intimate  friends, 
though,  you  handle  such  situations 
frankly.  Whenever  any  of  my  friends 
do  something  worthy  of  a  news  story 
and  they  ask  me  not  to  print  it,  I  usually 
explain  that  it  would  be  best  for  them 
to  let  me  go  ahead  and  use  it  and  trust 
me  to  handle  it  properly.  They  usually 
see  the  wisdom  of  such  a  move.  In 
handling  such  stories,  particularly  if 
they  are  at  all  of  a  sensational  nature, 
I  try  to  soften  the  sting  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  news  value.  People  ap¬ 
preciate  this,  and,  as  a  result,  they  often 
come  through  with  tips  which  enable 
me  to  score  beats  on  later  news  stories.” 

Since  he  took  over  the  “Cholly 
Knickerbocker”  column  in  -1917,  neither 
Mr.  Paul  nor  the  American  have  been 
sued  for  libel  on  the  basis  of  any  of  his 
stories.  Nor,  he  says,  have  there  been 
any  complaints  from  principals  or 
attorneys. 

“One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  I 
never  print  all  I  know  about  any  story, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  people  concern^ 
are  grateful  for  what  I’ve  withheld,” 
was  his  explanation. 

Before  he  joined  the  American  Mr. 
Paul  had  done  society  for  the  New 
York  Mail.  He  was  born  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  “in  the  purple,”  and  has  a  definite 
niche  in  the  social  register.  His  mother 
was  Eleanor  Biddle,  a  member  of 
Philadelphia  society.  Two  months  after 
being  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  he  went  to  work  for  the 
old  Philadelphia  Times  as  society  re¬ 
porter.  He  got  the  job  by  sending  in 
society  items  with  names  misspelled  and 
facts  mixed  up,  thereby  convincing  the 
managing  editor,  George  Shor,  that  he 
ought  to  have  someone  on  the  staff  who 
knew  society.  When  he  left  the  Times 
to  go  to  New  York,  he  confessed  his 


tion  automatically  when  they  happen. 
The  society  department  also  has  its  own 
picture  file. 

No  reporters  are  used  to  cover 
society.  Mr.  Paul  goes  to  all  important 
events  himself.  When  pictures  are 
needed  a  photographer  from  the  city 
room  is  assigned.  And,  incidentally, 
pictures  are  harder  to  get  this  year 
than  ever  before,  Mr.  Paul  confided. 
The  depression  is  the  cause.  People 
don’t  have  so  many  studio  portraits 
made  any  more.  Even  the  brides  have 
given  up  this  age-old  practice  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent.  In  selecting  pictures  Mr. 
Paul  tries  to  use  only  those  of  persons 
in  the  Social  Register,  and  no  picture 
is  used  without  the  permission  of  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Paul  is,  as  he  might  term  it  in 
his  own  column,  an  “eligible  bachelor,” 
but  he  has  no  thought  of  getting  mar¬ 
ried.  He  lives  with  his  mother  in  a 
57th  street  apartment.  His  clubs  and 
societies  are  the  Society  of  the  Colonial 
Wars,  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  Sons 
of  the  Revolution,  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  Embassy  Club,  Royal  Automo¬ 
bile  Club  of  London,  Embassy  Club  of 
London,  Long  Shore  Country  Club, 
Westport,  Conn.,  Atlantic  Beach  Club, 
Lido  Country  Club,  and  the  Oasis  Club 
of  Palm  Beach. 

GANNETT  DAILIES  WIN  FIGHT 

A  sweeping  victory  for  the  Frank  E. 
Gannett  newspapers  in  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
was  accorded  last  week  when  the  city 
manager  form  of  government  won  at  a 
special  referendum.  Elmira  Star-Ga¬ 
zette,  Advertiser  and  Telegram  had 
fought  a  long  battle  against  political 
organizations. 

P.  J,  SULLIVAN  RESIGNS 

Peter  J.  Sullivan,  formerly  a  vice- 
president  of  Hamilton-Delisser,  Inc., 
special  representatives.  New  York,  re¬ 
signed  from  the  firm  last  week.  He 
joined  the  organization  last  year  after 
nine  years  as  advertising  manager  of 
the  Long  Island  City  Daily  Star.  He 
has  not  announced  his  plans. 
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TEXAS  EDITORS  FACE  CONTEMPT 
CHARGE  FOR  CRITICIZING  JURY 

C.  H.  Pease  of  Hidalgo  County  Independent  Called  Before 
Judge  While  Legal  Committee  Sifts  Charges 
Against  R.  L.  Buell  of  Brownsville 


(By  Ifh-prayh  to  Kditor  &  Publisher) 
DIXBURG,  Tex.,  May  10— Two 
south  Texas  newspaper  editors  face 
charges  of  contempt  ot  court  here  as  a 
result  of  news  stories  commenting  un¬ 
favorably  on  a  Hidalgo  County  Grand 
Jury  indictment  against  F.  B.  Freeland, 
former  Mayor  of  Mc.\llen.  and  E.  C. 
Couch,  county  judge.  One  of  them. 
C.  M.  Pease,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Hidalgo  County  hidepauient,  a 
weekly  published  here,  was  .served  yes¬ 
terday  with  a  citation  to  appear  in  the 
92nd  District  Court  to  show  cause  why 
lie  should  not  be  held  in  contempt  of 
court.  The  case  of  Ralph  L.  Buell, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Broivnsvillc 
Herald,  the  other  editor  who  incurred 
the  Grand  Jury’s  displeasure,  is  still 
under  investigation  by  a  committee  ap- 
Iiointed  by  Judge  R.  M.  Bonds  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Grand  Jury’s  charges. 

The  penalty  faced  by  the  editors,  if 
convict^  of  contempt,  is  three  days  in 
jail  and  a  fine  of  $100. 

A  petition  requesting  that  the  two 
editors  be  held  in  contempt  of  court  was 
filed  in  the  court  by  Jack  Howell,  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Grand  Jury;  Ralph  M. 
Ix)ve.  and  A.  P.  Lampert,  members  of 
the  Grand  Jury.  The  petition  charged 
that  Buell  and  Pease  were  in  contempt 
of  court  for  newspaper  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  these  papers  dealing  with 
action  of  the  Grand  Jury  in  returning 
indictments  against  F.  B.  Freeland, 
former  Mayor  of  McAllen,  another 
Hidalgo  County  city:  and  E.  C.  Couch, 
county  judge  of  Hidalgo  County  at 
the  present  time.  Freeland  was  in¬ 
dicted  on  a  charge  of  forgery  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  warrant  issue  of  the 
City  of  McAllen;  Couch  was  indicted 
on  charges  of  forgery,  and  of  removal 
and  destruction  of  bank  records  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  bank  of  which  he  was  a 
director.  Judge  Bonds,  of  the  92nd 
District  Court,  instructed  County  At¬ 
torney  Bryce  Ferguson  to  investigate 
the  charge  and  make  a  report  as  to 
whether  the  two  men  should  be  cited 
for  contempt.  He  appointed  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  lawyers  from  the  county,  to 
work  with  Ferguson,  Neal  A.  Brown, 
I,.  J.  Polk.  Jr.,  R.  Norvell,  and 
Kennedy  Smith. 

This  committee  made  public  Tuesday, 
May  10,  a  report  to  the  court  recom¬ 
mending  that  Pease  be  held  in  contempt 
of  the  court. 

The  indictments  against  the  two 
Hidalgo  County  men  were  returned  by 
the  Grand  Jury  on  .April  30.  They 
were  not  turned  over  to  the  sheriff  until 
May  2.  The  Brownsville  Herald  printed 
a  story  of  the  indictments  May  1. 

The  investigating  committee  has  not 
stated  just  what  parts  of  the  story 
might  be  considered  in  contempt. 
.Among  other  statements  the  story  car¬ 
ried  the  following : 

“It  is  understood  that  all  three  of 
these  transactions  (the  bank  transac¬ 
tions  on  ihe  basis  of  which  Judge  Couch 
is  indicted)  had  the  approval  of  the 
State  Bank  Examiner,”  and  “leaders 
of  the  Good  Government  Party  in 
Hidalgo  County  are  free  in  their  ex¬ 
pressions  that  the  indictments  are  purely 
ixilitical." 

The  article  carried  statements  from 
the  two  defendants. 

The  May  6  issue  of  the  Hidalgo 
County  Independent  contained  both  a 
news  story  and  an  editorial  dealing 
with  grand  juries. 

The  editorial  was  couched  in  terms 
of  generalities,  and  named  no  specific 
bodies.  It  opened  as  follows: 

“There  is  no  man  more  despicable 
than  a  man  who  would  use  the  courts  of 
justice  to  inflict  injustice  on  innocent 
people.  No  man  more  deserves  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  all  humans  than  the  man  who 
will  use  the  powers  of  a  grand  juror  to 
retaliate  on  an  enemy.” 


The  news  story  was  featured,  and 
was  headed  “Bound  Grand  Jury  Re¬ 
turns  Indictments.” 

It  opened:  “Among  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  late  92nd  District  (Jrand 
Jury  was  the  indictment  of  F.  B.  Free¬ 
land  and  Judge  E.  C.  Couch.”  Then 
follows  a  detailed  account  of  the  indict¬ 
ment,  and  an  explanation  in  detail  of 
the  facts  or  purported  facts  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  which  the  indictments  dealt  with, 
the  story  explaining  and  .seeking  to  jus¬ 
tify  these  actions  of  the  two  indicted 
men. 

It  concluded :  “The  general  view  over 
Hidalgo  County  is  that  these  indict¬ 
ments  were  for  poNtical  purposes  only.” 

Pease  is  being  cited  in  connection 
with  the  news  story,  and  not  the  edi¬ 
torial,  it  is  understood. 

There  are  three  political  parties  in 
Hidalgo  County,  the  Democratic,  the 
Republican  and  the  Good  Government 
League,  which  includes  in  its  member¬ 
ship  both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
The  Good  Government  Party  secured, 
national  publicity  several  years  ago  in 
its  fight  against  the  Democratic  regime 
in  the  county,  headed  by  the  late  Sheriff 
A.  Y.  Baker,  when  it  sent  hundreds 
of  telegrams  to  President  Coolidge,  and 
later  when  an  automobile  caravan  went 
to  the  state  capital  at  .Austin  seeking 
legislative  action.  Feeling  in  the  county 
has  been  bitter  for  years  along  political 
lines.  Couch  was  elected  county  judge 
on  the  Good  Government  Party  ticket, 
and  Freeland,  a  leader  in  the  fight 
against  the  old  Democratic  organiza¬ 
tion,  is  a  candidate  for  county  tax  as¬ 
sessor  on  the  Good  Government  Party 
ticket. 

The  Hidalgo  County  Indejiendent  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  Good  Govern¬ 
ment  Party,  and  has  conducted  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Democrats. 

Buell,  the  Herald  editor,  was  at  one 
time  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Mercedes  Tribune,  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  Hidalgo  County,  and  joined  in  the 
fight  against  the  Baker  regime,  but  he 
has  been  out  of  the  county  for  several 
years.  The  Herald  has  taken  no  part 


Young  Mr.  Fothergill  had  been 
hired  as  a  reporter  by  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  the  owner.  Mr.  Perkins,  the 
city  editor,  was  not  pleased. 

“If  he  ever  makes  a  reporter.  I’ll  buy 
him  a  lunch,”  Mr.  Perkins  told  his  as¬ 
sistant.  So  the  staff  regarded  the  new 
man’s  chances  as  slight,  indeed. 

Mr.  Perkins  occasionally  communi¬ 
cated  his  doubts  to  the  recruit. 

“The  trouble  is  you’re  giving  me  just 
small-time  stuff,”  the  young  man  would 
reply.  “You  don’t  find  an  eagle  scratch¬ 
ing  for  worms  in  a  barnyard.” 

\Ir.  Fothergill  usually  was  out  of 
range  by  the  time  Mr.  Perkins  had 
composed  a  suitable  retort. 

*  *  * 

“Oh,  Eagle  1”  It  was  Mr.  Perkins 
calling.  “Fire  at  Banker  Evans’  house. 
Fly  over  there.” 

“Right,  Chief !”  and  the  new  man  was 
off.  Soon  he  w'as  at  the  fire,  going 
alxjut  his  business  of  inquiring  the  cause 
and  probable  damage. 

“How  you  makin’  out.  Buddy?”  a 
IKiliceman  asked. 

“Not  so  good.  Nobody  will  tell  me 
about  the  insurance.  It  isn’t  much  of 
a  fire.  Office  wouldn’t  have  sent  me  out 
on  a  lousy  yarn  like  this  if  there’d  been 
anybody  else.  But  I’m  here  and  I  got 
to  get  the  insurance.  The  city  editor 
will  discharge  me  if  I  fail.” 

“Listen!  Jim  Perkins  won’t  blither 
about  the  insurance  on  this  story.  How 


in  Hidalgo  affairs  other  than  to  rejxirt 
news  developments. 

Judge  Bonds  is  a  Democrat. 

The  report  of  the  investigating  body 
in  regard  to  Pease  stated,  in  part : 
“That  these  statements  and  innuendoes 
were  intended  to  imply  and  did  imply, 
as  heretofore  set  out,  were  then  and 
there  wholly  false  and  untrue,  that  the 
language  and  the  statements  contained 
in  said  articles  are  published  aforesaid 
by  the  respondent  in  the  Hidalgo 
County  Independent  on  the  6tli  of 
May,  were  wickedly  and  corruptly  pub¬ 
lished,  and  caused  to  be  published,  cir¬ 
culated  and  disseminated  by  said  re- 
s))ondent  the  unlawful,  wicked  and 
corrupt  intent  of  bringing  the  92nd  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  the  judge  thereof,  the 
Grand  Jury  commissioners,  and  the 
(irand  Jury  of  said  court — into  con¬ 
tempt  and  disgrace.” 


CUTS  PAY  10  PER  CENT 


N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Makes  Reduc¬ 
tions  in  Salaries  Over  $30 

Announcement  of  a  10  per  cent  cut 
in  salaries  of  all  employes  receiving 
more  than  $30  a  week  was  made  May 
1 1  by  Ogden  Reid,  president  of  the 
Nezv  Vo-rk  Herald  Tribune.  This  ac¬ 
tion  follows  closely  reductions  made  by 
other  New  York  newspapers.  Mr. 
Reid’s  announcement  follows : 

“Ever  since  October,  1929,  it  has  lieen 
my  constant  endeavor  to  avoid  adding 
to  the  common  distress  by  laying  off 
members  of  the  staff  or  reducing  their 
salaries.  The  period  of  the  depression 
has  lasted  not  a  few  weeks,  or  a  few 
months,  as  generally  estimated,  but  two 
years  and  a  half. 

“.Although  very  large  economies  have 
been  effected,  especially  in  the  last  few 
months,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
staff,  and  other  economies  have  been 
decided  upon,  a  proper  regard  for  the 
future  of  all  of  us  requires  further  sav¬ 
ings  at  the  present  time. 

“It  is  therefore  with  deep  regret  that 
I  ask  those  of  you  who  are  receiving 
a  salary  over  $30  a  week  to  accept  a 
reduction  of  1()  per  cent  beginning  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  current  week  with 
the  understanding  that  no  salary  is  to 
be  cut  below  $30. 


STORE  TOOK  BIG  SPACE 

Nine  pages  of  advertising  were  taken 
in  the  Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Evening 
Tribune  recently  by  Mier  Wolf  &  Sons 
Co.  to  mark  the  formal  opening  of  their 
new  store. 


about  that  man  you  saw  coming  down 
the  ladder  with  the  doll  in  his  arms?” 

“Well,  it  was  just  a  doll.  I  thought 
at  first  maybe  it  was  a  baby.” 

“Just  a  doll !  And  tbe  man  was  just 
the  Mayor!” 

“Very  decent  of  the  Mayor.  Maylie 
I  should  mention  it.” 

“Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  you 
better  get  to  tbe  phone  and  give  Perkins 
the  story  just  the  w'ay  I  tell  you.  Every¬ 
thing  will  be  all  right.” 

“I’m  afraid  you  don’t  know  him  well. 
Mr.  Officer.  He’ll  never  forgive  me  for 
not  getting  the  insurance.  Rut  I’ll  do 
as  you  say.” 

*  *  * 

“Fothergill  speaking!  Wake  up 
somebody  to  take  this  yarn !  Hello, 
Chief!  Here’s  the  plot.  Fire  itself 
didn’t  amount  to  a  damn.  But  get  this! 
Mayor  Parker  lives  next  door.  Hadn’t 
spoken  to  Evans  for  20  years.  Politics. 
Evans’  little  girl  at  home  alone  with 
nur.se.  Nurse  gets  her  out  but  tot  liegins 
to  cry  she  left  her  dollie  on  the  third 
floor  and  it  would  be  burned  up.  Mayor 
overhears,  rushes  in.  rescues  dollie. 
Mayor  a  hero,  everybody  happy,  he  and 
C)ld  Man  Evans  make  up.  Ain’t  that  a 
pip!  Get  your  photographer  out  here 
and  I’ll  try  to  bold  ’em  for  pictures. 
Now,  Chief,  don’t  muff  this  yarn.” 

“I  guess  it’s  all  right,”  said  Mr. 
Perkins  to  his  assistant.  “If  he  keeps 
it  up.  I’ll  buy  him  a  lunch.” 


INLAND  ASSOCIATION 
COMPLETES  PROGRAM 

Economy,  Advertising  Rates,  and 

Circulation  Maintenance  To  Be 
Discussed  at  Chicago  Meet¬ 
ing  May  17-18 

Vital  problems  relating  to  small  daily 
newspaper  publishing,  including  econ¬ 
omy  in  operating  expense,  adherence  to 
present  advertising  rate  structures,  get¬ 
ting  and  holding  circulation,  and  mak¬ 
ing  advertising  more  effective,  are 
scheduled  to  form  the  basis  of  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  regular  spring  meeting  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  next 
Tuesday  and  Wedne.sday,  May  17-18, 
at  the  Morrison  hotel,  Chicago. 

Phil  S.  Hanna,  editor  of  the  Cliicugo- 
Journal  of  Commerce,  will  speak  on 
“F?ffect  of  Bureaucracy  on  the  News¬ 
paper  Business”  at  the  Tuesday  lunch¬ 
eon.  Federal  Judge  James  H.  Wilker- 
.son,  before  whom  A1  Capone,  gangland 
chief,  was  tried  and  convicted  for  eva¬ 
sion  of  the  income  tax  laws,  will  speak 
at  the  Wednesday  luncheon. 

Donald  L.  Breed,  Freeport  (III.) 
Journal-Standard,  will  report  on  the 
continuation  of  the  Reader  Interest 
committee’s  work.  The  following  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  also  will  report : 

F?.  P.  Adler,  Davenport  (la.)  Times, 
paper  committee;  Paul  Martin,  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal,  postal  com¬ 
mittee;  A.  L.  Miller,  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  &  Neivs,  A.B.C. 
committee;  First  Vice-President  C.  R. 
Butler,  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press, 
cost  and  production  committee;  H.  F. 
Boylan,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium- 
Item,  advertising  promotion  committee; 
W.  A.  Cordingley,  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter-Tribune,  circulation  promotion  com¬ 
mittee;  Frederick  E.  Murphy,  Minne¬ 
apolis  'Tribune,  income  tax  and  agri¬ 
cultural  committees;  and  Louis  .A. 
Weil,  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times- 
Herald,  schools  of  journalism. 

The  complete  program  follows : 

Tuesday  Morning:  Registration, 
approval  of  minutes,  election  of  new 
members,  and  report  of  board  of  direc¬ 
tors;  “Reader  Interest  Survey,”  I).  L. 
Breed,  Freeport  Journal-Standard; 
“Libel  Insurance,”  W.  A.  Cory,  Em¬ 
ployers  Reinsurance  Corporation,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.;  “Telegraph  and  Tele¬ 
phone  Rates,”  H.  H.  Bliss,  Janesville 
(Wis.)  Gazette;  “What  Some  Papers 
Are  Doing  to  Reduce  Expenses,” 
Clifford  Yewdall,  New  York  newspajier 
accountant  and  auditor;  luncheon  ad¬ 
dress.  “Effect  of  Bureaucracy  on  the 
Newspaper  Business,”  Phil  S.  Hanna, 
editor,  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Tuesday  Afternoon:  “Building  a 
Newspaper  in  Difficult  Times.”  Frank 
Throop,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star;  “Adver¬ 
tising  Rates,”  Frank  W.  Rucker,  Inde¬ 
pendence  (Mo.)  Examiner;  “(jetting 
and  Holding  Rural  Circulation,”  E.  P. 
Schwartz,  Des  Moines  Register- 
T  ribune. 

Wednesday  Morning:  “Telephone 
.Selling  and  Management,”  Mrs.  Olga 
Florence  Hurst,  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner;  “The  Per.sonal  Fjditorial.” 
Sam  Tucker,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  i'r 
Reviezv;  “Who  Reads  Your  Advertis¬ 
ing?”  Don  .Anderson,  Madison  IViscnn- 
sin  State  Journal;  “Advertising  Rate 
Survey,”  E.  H.  Mammen,  Paducah 
(Ky.)  Sun-Democrat ;  luncheon  ad¬ 
dress,  “The  Law  and  the  Press.” 
United  States  District  Judge  James  H. 
Wilkerson. 

Wednesday  .Afternoon  :  “Covering 
Trade  Territory  Not  Reached  by  Regu¬ 
lar  Circulation,”  John  Redmond,  Burl¬ 
ington  (Kan.)  Republican ;  “Tbe  Radio 
and  Its  Relation  to  the  Newspaper.” 
V\’.  J.  Damm,  promotion  manager.  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal;  “Do  Present  Business 
Conditions  Justify  More  Liberal  Free 
Publicity  Policy  on  Part  of  New.s- 
papers?”  W.  B.  Hamel.  Mattoon  (Ill.) 
Journal-Gazette. 


NEWSPRINT  MILL  REOPENED 

The  Thunder  Bay  new'sprint  mill  of 
the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company 
reopened  May  9  at  SO  per  cent  capacity, 
after  being  closed  for  nearly  two  years. 


REPORTERS  ARE  BORN,  NOT  MADE 
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ELECTRIC  RANGE  CAMPAIGN  TO  BRING 
SUBSTANTIAL  COPY  FOR  DAILIES 

Local  Councils  to  Use  Newspapers  Directly,  While  Manu¬ 
facturers  Contribute  to  Advertising  Funds  of  Dis¬ 
tributors  and  Dealers,  Says  Reply  to  Criticism 


NABBED  HOLDUP  MAN 


Figures  explaining  the  division  of 
the  $12,000,000  to  be  spent  in  three 
years  on  the  co-operative  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  campaign  for  elec¬ 
tric  ranges  are  presented  herewith,  as 
shown  in  the  original  plan  book  of  the 
National  Electric  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  which  is  sponsoring  the  cam¬ 
paign  together  with  the  National  Elec¬ 
tric  Eight  Association. 

The  figures  indicate  that  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures  will  be  available  for  kjcal  ad- 
vertisitig  in  which  newspapers  may  be 
expected  to  play  the  most  prominent 
part. 

These  figures,  together  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  on  the  organization  of 
the  campaign,  were  made  available  this 
week  by  a  representative  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  reply  to  an  article  published 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  23, 
criticizing  the  plans  as  giving  too  little 
consideration  to  newspapers. 

"It  was  never  contemplated  by  the 
originators  and  promoters  of  this  plan 
to  have  the  newspapers  merchandise  the 
plan  locally  and  solicit  tie-up  copy,  nor 
is  it  now  part  of  their  plans,”  said  the 
statement.  "While  it  is  not  contem¬ 
plated  that  such  cooperation  would  be 
unwelcome,  the  program  is  being  set 
up  according  to  the  original  plan  with 
its  own  organization,  adequate  to  ac- 
cxjmplish  its  objectives,  both  as  to 
local  and  national  advertising. 

"The  co-operative  advertising  will  be 
directed  by  the  Joint  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association  and  the  National  Electrical 
Manufacturers  Association,  through  the 
agency  of  the  National  Electric  Cook¬ 
ery  Council,  which  the  joint  Committee 
is  sponsoring.  There  will  also  he  an 
extensive  field  activity  carried  out  by 
the  National  Electric  Cookery  Council. 

"Publicity  has  been  given  to  a  figure 
of  $12,000,000  to  be  used  in  advertising 
and  sales  promotion.  This  is  in  the 
manufacturers’  original  plan  and  covers 
all  industry  activities  and  relates  to 
both  co-operative  and  product  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion.  It  is  spread 
over  a  period  of  three  years  increasing 
progressively,  so  that  the  last  year  will 
be  more  than  double  the  first  year. 

"The  money  available  for  actual 
space  advertising  in  national  magazines 
under  the  National  Electric  Cookery 
Council,  according  to  the  proposed  bud¬ 
get,  is  only  $200,000.  There  will  be, 
ijf  course,  funds  provided  for  prepara¬ 
tion  and  other  sales  promotion  and 
organization  expenses  and  reserves. 

"The  joint  N.hUM.A.-N.E.L.A.  Plan¬ 
ning  Committee  of  the  National  Elec¬ 
tric  Cookery  Council  is  now  collaborat¬ 
ing  with  the  j.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  in  working  out  the  detailed 
operating  plans. 

"The  campaign  wdll  officially  start 
when  the  plans  are  finally  approved; 
and  the  first  and  second  and  third  years 
will  date  from  that  time,  and  will  not 
be  calendar  years. 

"The  joint  range  activity  with  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association, 
organized  under  the  National  Electric 
Cookery  Council,  though  more  elabo¬ 
rate,  parallels  the  joint  refrigerator 
activity  of  manufacturers  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Light  Association,  under 
the  Electric  Refrigeration  Bureau 
which  is  now  in  its  second  year  and 
which  has  been  highly  successful.  In 
general,  the  newspapers  have  received 
considerable  paid  advertising  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  local  operations  of -the  Elec¬ 
tric  Refrigeration  Bureau’s  campaign. 
The  National  Electric  Cookery  Coun¬ 
cil  proposes  to  conduct  its  activities 
with  the  same  general  attitude  and 
plan  with  respect  to  the  use  of  news¬ 
papers. 

"The  real  work  of  the  campaign  will 
be  carried  out  by  Local  Electric  Cook¬ 


ery  Councils  which  will  be  organized 
in  the  principal  cities  to  carry  on  a  joint 
activity  under  the  leadership  of  the 
local  public  utility.  These  local  coun¬ 
cils  will  spend  a  large  amount  in  co¬ 
operative  newspaper  advertising,  fur¬ 
nished  largely  by  the  local  utility  where 
that  utility  is  interested  in  promoting 
the  electric  range  business.  While  not 
eoming  under  the  Electric  Cookery 
Council,  there  will,  of  course,  be  also 
the  money  spent  for  local  product  ad¬ 
vertising  by  the  manufacturers’  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  distributors,  to  which 
the  manufacturers  will  contribute. 

“While  a  three-year  emphasis  has 
been  given  to  this  campaign,  its  aim  is 
to  gear  up  the  entire  industry  so  that 
the  rate  of  sale  will  be  500,000  ranges 
per  year  at  the  end  of  three  years;  and 
a  substantial  increase  should  follow 
every  year  thereafter. 

“■The  National  Electric  Cookery 
Council  will  have  divisional  directors 
corresponding  to  the  geographical  di¬ 
visions  of  the  National  h-lectric  Light 
As.sociation.  These  divisional  directors, 
outstanding  public  utility  men,  in  turn, 
are  appointing  local  sponsors  for  each 
operating  power  company.  Quotas  will 
be  set,  prizes  offered,  and  contests 
started  to  stimulate  sales. 

“Newspaper  advertising  will  be  the 
main  local  instrumentality,  according  to 
the  co-operative  plans. 

“The  manufacturers’  individual  ex¬ 
penditures  for  advertising  and  sales  ex¬ 
pense  for  product  promotion  will  be 
divided  into  two  jiarts,  totaling  $2,100,000 
for  national  purposes  and  $6,300,000  for 
local  purposes  respectively.  It  will  be 
up  to  each  individual  manufacturer,  of 
course,  to  adapt  his  individual  plans  to 
this  program.  The  $6,300,000  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  spent  almost  entirely  in 
newspaper  advertising.  The  $2,100,000 
is  considered  as  national  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  expense,  but  it  may  be 
spent  in  magazine  advertising. 

“A  good  portion  of  the  $6,300,000  for 
local  purposes  will  be  borne  by  the 
manufacturers.  It  is  in  this  way  th.Tt 
the  electric  range  producers  are  best 
able  to  insure  that  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  do  retail  product  advertising. 

“The  range  plan  may  be  said  to  differ 
from  the  refrigerator  plan  in  that  the 
latter  was  financed  by  contributions  of 
the  leading  refrigerator  manufacturers 
to  a  National  Electric  Light  .Associa¬ 
tion  activity,  whereas  the  range  plan  is 
a  formal  joint  activity  of  the  National 


William  J.  Digges,  police  reporter  for 
United  Press,  New  York,  whose  flying 
tackle  captured  holdup  man  as  he  fled 
from  Greenwich  Village  night  cluh 
after  shooting  a  patron.  May  8.  He  is 
pointing  to  door  shattered  by  bullets  in 
the  bandit's  battle  with  police. 


Electric  Manufacturers  Association 
and  the  National  h'lectric  Light  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  has  obtained  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  electrical  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  will  benefit  through  the  sale 
of  electric  ranges. 

“The  local  cewkery  councils  which 
will  be  set  up  are  expected  to  include 
not  only  the  range  dealers  and  the 
utilities,  but  also  dealers  in  other  mate¬ 
rials.  and  electric  wiring  contractors. 

"The  success  of  the  plan  is  predicated 
on  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of 
the  entire  electrical  industry. 

“I'he  sale  of  LO(K).000  ranges  creates 
a  market  of  $500,000,000  for  all  of  these 
interests  and  if  the  goal  of  500,0(M) 
ranges  per  year  is  reached,  an  annual 
market  thereafter  of  at  least  $250,0(X),- 
000  will  have  been  created. 

“Regarding  the  cixiking  school  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Edison  General  Electric 
Appliance  Company,  a  representative  of 
that  company  has  pointed  out  that  the 
company’s  whole.sale  and  retail  dis¬ 
tributors  are  expected  to  spend  at  least 
$6  per  range  for  local  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  While  the  Hotpoint  Com¬ 
pany  does  no  local  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  over  its  own  name,  it  contributes 
substantially  to  the  local  advertising 
of  its  wholesale  and  retail  distributors 
to  insure  that  local  advertising  is 
done;  and  provision  is  made  for  the 
dealer’s  .advertising  expenditure  in  the 
price  and  discount  set-up.” 


ADVERTISING  FUNDS,  ELECTRIC  RANGE  DRIVE 

For  Co-operative  Advertising,  to  Sell  the  Idea 

of  Electric  Cookery 

Contributions  by 
Local  Utilities 
of  N.E.L.A.  (for 
Newspaper  and 

Contrib.  by 

Contrib.  by 

other  adver- 

N.E.M.A. 

Other  N.E.M.A. 

tising) 

Range  Section 

Manufacturers 

1st 

year 

$450,000 

$225,000 

$112,500 

2d 

year 

650,000 

325,000 

162,500 

3d 

year 

1,000,000 

500.000 

250,000 

Total 

$2,100,000 

$1,050,000 

$525,000 

For  Product  Advertising 

to  Sell  Electric  Ranges 

Range  Manufac- 

turers — Na- 

Wholesale  and 

tional  (News- 

Retail  Distribu- 

paper  and 

tors — Local 

Magazine 

(Principally 

Quota  of 

Advertising 

Newspaper 

Ranges 

Expenditure  ) 

Advertising) 

1st 

year 

225,000 

$450,000 

$1,350,000 

2d 

year 

325,000 

650,000 

1,950,000 

3d 

year 

500,000 

1,000,000 

3,000,000 

Total 

1,050,000 

$2,100,000 

$6,300,000 

Grand  Total  $12,075,000 

• 

ADVERTISERS  TO  MEET 
IN  CINCINNATI 

A.N.A.  Convening  at  Plaza  Hotel 

May  19-21 — Current  Business 
Problems  to  Be  Discussed 
By  Guest  Speakers 

Business  conditions  at  the  present 
time  will  form  the  background  of  vari¬ 
ous  addresses  at  the  23d  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  to  be  held  at  the  Nether- 
land  Plaza  Hotel,  Cincinnati.  Mav  19, 
20,  and  21. 

The  fir.st  day  of  the  convention  will 
be  open  only  to  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  At  a  morning  session  there 
w-ill  be  reviews  of  successful  merchan¬ 
dising  projects  by  two  or  three  mem¬ 
bers,  with  discussions  of  problems 
involved.  In  the  afternoon  there  will 
be  group  sessions,  one  devoted  to  sell¬ 
ing  problems,  another  by  an  industrial 
group,  and  a  third  for  discussion  of  the 
association’s  circulation  studies. 

A  speaker  at  the  morning  session  on 
this  day  will  be  Turner  Jones,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertising,  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Company,  who  will  talk 
on  “Looking  Ahead  of  the  Job.” 

(Open  .sessions  will  be  held  Friday 
morning  and  Saturday  morning.  May 
20  and  21,  and  the  semi-annual  banquet 
Friday  evening.  After  a  luncheon  Fri¬ 
day,  the  afternoon  will  be  set  aside  for 
informal  di.scussions  or  golf.  Saturday 
afternoon,  members  are  invited  to  visit 
the  mill  of  the  Champion  Coated  Paper 
Company. 

Lee  H.  Bristol,  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  will  preside  and  give  the 
president’s  report  at  the  beginning  of 
the  open  session  Friday  morning. 
Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser,  financial 
writer  for  the  Hearst  newspapers,  is 
to  lx;  the  first  speaker,  taking  as  his 
subject,  “The  Business  Depression  and 
the  Way  Out.”  Stockton  Buzhy,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  of  the 
Procter  &  Gamble  Company,  will  speak 
on  “Sales  Planning  that  Prevents  Fac¬ 
tory  Shutdown.”  Arthur  O.  Price, 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  will  discuss 
“How  Advertising  Can  Sell  Goods  in 
the  Present  Market,” 

Bernard  Lichtenberg,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.N.A.,  will  preside  at  the 
luncheon.  The  speaker  will  be  Floyd 
Parsons,  contributing  editor  of  Adrvr- 
tising  &  Selling,  using  the  topic  “Busi¬ 
ness  Opportunities  Now  in  the  Making.” 

Russell  Wilson,  mayor  of  Cincinnati, 
and  C.  F.  Kettering,  president  of  the 
General  Motors  Re.search  Corporation, 
will  speak  at  the  banquet.  Mr.  Ketter¬ 
ing’s  subject  will  be  “Seeing  the  Need 
Before  the  Public  Does.”  Radio  en¬ 
tertainers  will  appear  through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Powell  (irosley,  president  of  the 
Crosley  Radio  Corporation,  which  con¬ 
trols  station  WLW. 

Chairman  at  the  open  session  Satur¬ 
day  will  be  Stuart  Peabody,  manager 
of  advertising  and  sales  analysis,  of  the 
Borden  Company,  New  York.  Charles 
R.  Hook,  pre.sident  of  the  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company  will  speak  on 
“How  a  Modifying  of  Government  Re¬ 
strictions  on  Business  Laws  Would 
Help  to  Restore  Profitable  Marketing.” 

Another  talk  will  be  on  “.Sound  Cir¬ 
culation,  the  Basis  of  Proper  Rates.” 
■Announcement  of  the  speaker,  however, 
was  delayed. 

N.  J.  DAILIES  ORGANIZE 

A  daily  newspaper  section  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association  was  organized 
May  9  at  a  meeting  in  Newark  attended 
by  representatives  of  32  of  the  state’s 
35  dailies.  Harry  B.  Haines,  Paterson 
fivening  News,  was  elected  chairman : 
Philip  Baldwin,  Ncivark  Sunday  Call, 
vice-chairman,  and  John  Borg,  Hacken¬ 
sack  Bergen  Evening  Record,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  purpose  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  to  aid  in  solving 
problems  in  advertising  and  labor,  and 
to  raise  newspaper  standards  in  general. 
It  will  meet  with  the  state  press  asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  regular  meetings.  The 
next  session  will  be  at  Asbury  Park, 
June  24  to  27.  All  the  daily  newspapers 
in  the  state  are  to  be  members. 
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KENTUCKY  EDITORS 
HIT  ‘INVESTIGATORS* 

Answering  Query  of  The  Nation, 
They  Criticiae  Visiting  Parties 
— Authorities’  T actics 
Disapprored 


The  fact  that  various  investigation 
parties  that  have  of  recent  months  gone 
into  southeastern  Kentucky  to  observe 
conditions  were  more  bent  on  creating 
a  “cause”  and  reaping  personal  pub¬ 
licity  than  on  bettering  conditions  was 
stressed  by  seven  Kentucky  editors 
answering  a  questionnaire  of  The 
Nation.  Their  responses  to  the  Nation’s 
query'  appear  in  the  May  18  issue. 

R.  VV.  Bingham,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Louinille  Courier- Journal  and 
Times,  felt  that  the  name  of  the  state 
had  b«n  damaged  “as  much  by  false 
reports  of  what  has  happened  as  by  the 
actual  happenings  themselves.”  He  de¬ 
nied  that  constitutional  rights  had  been 
denied  and  upheld  the  patriotism  of  the 
people  of  Bell  and  Harlan  counties.  “I 
have  publicly  and  repeatedly  expressed 
my  disapproval  of  some  of  the  methods 
pursued  by  the  authorities  in  Harlan 
County,”  he  wrote,  “but  at  the  same 
time  I  can  understand  the  resentment 
of  the  people  of  that  county  against 
some  of  the  bumptious,  insulting,  preju¬ 
diced  people,  largely  notoriety  seekers, 
who  have  injected  themselves  into  a 
situation  most  difficult  and  trying.” 

Desha  Breckinridge,  president  of  the 
Lexington  Herald,  also  denied  that  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  had  been  violated,  and 
said  he  believed  the  people  of  the 
troubled  counties  would  welcome  an  im¬ 
partial  investigation.  He  expressed  re¬ 
gret  at  the  tactics  some  of  the  officials 
had  taken  in  certain  cases,  and  said 
conditions  were  “most  serious.” 

D.  E.  Weaver,  editor,  Cminglon 
Kentucky  Post,  while  expressing  ffis- 
approval  of  the  attitude  of  many  in¬ 
vestigators.  said  he  believed  the  authori¬ 
ties  had  erred  in  their  handling  of  the 
situation.  If  they  had  allowed  them 
free  rein  in  their  tours,  “southeastern 
Kentucky  would  cease  to  be  attractive 
as  an  excursion  ground,”  he  wrote. 

Robert  L.  Kincaid,  editor,  Middles- 
boro  Daily  News,  said  “we  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  hazard  our  lives,  property  and 
peaceful  pursuits  by  allowing  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  agents  of  communism  to  stir  up 
sedition  and  strife  among  our  people.” 

Others  answering  the  Nation’s  query 
were  E.  A.  Jonas,  editor,  Louisville 
Herald- Post;  J.  Curtis  Alcock,  editor, 
Danville  Daily  Messenger,  and  Dudley 
H.  Taylor,  managing  editor,  Hopkins¬ 
ville  Daily  Kentucky  New  Era. 


BROKE  RECORD  ON  ROTO 


Louitville  Daily  Had  Derby  Section 

Ont  in  One  Hour,  41  i  Minute* 

The  Louisville  Courier- Journal  fur¬ 
nished  its  readers  rotogravure  pictures 
of  the  finish  of  the  Kentucky  Derby 
May  8  one  hour  and  41i  minutes  after 
the  famous  race  classic  was  concluded. 
The  time  in  which  this  feat  was  ac¬ 
complished  was  16J  minutes  quicker 
than  last  year,  and  establishes  a  new 
record. 

While  the  early  races  were  being  run. 
Courier- Journal  photographers  took 
pictures  of  the  crowd  and  other  features. 
The  Derby,  fifth  race  on  the  card, 
ended  at  5:2H  p.m. 

At  the  finish  of  the  race,  photograph¬ 
ers  rushed  to  waiting  motorcycles  and 
were  off  to  the  plant  of  the  Standard 
Gravure  Corporation  where  the  nega¬ 
tives  were  developed  and  plates  made 
under  an  expert  staff  super\’ised  by 
Melzar  Lowe,  plant  superintendent. 
.\t  7 :02  o’clock  the  presses  began  to 
turn  and  at  7:05  p.  m.  papers  were  on 
the  street,  being  rushed  to  strategic 
sales  points  in  the  downtown  district  to 
be  assembled  with  waiting  news  sec¬ 
tions. 

Before  5  o’clock  Sunday  morning 
more  than  200,000  sections  had  been 
sent  to  the  newspaper  mailing  rooms  for 
distribution  to  distant  points  throughout 
the  world. 


M.  T.  GAINES  PROMOTED 

The  Mobile  Register  has  appointed 
Marion  T.  Gaines  as  news  editor.  He 
succeeds  Don  Greenwood,  who  is  being 
transferred  to  the  staff  of  the  Mobile 
Press. 


‘MOUTHPIECE*  FILM 
HELD  LIBELOUS 


Syracuse  Police  Court  Jury  Find* 
Theatre  Manager  Guilty  On 
Criminal  Charge  for  Ex¬ 
hibiting  Picture 

Sustaining  the  charge  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  “The  Mouthpiece,”  was 
based  on  the  book,  “The  Great  Mouth¬ 
piece,”  by  Gene  Fowler,  former  New 
York  newspaperman,  a  police  court 
jury  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  this  week  con¬ 
victed  Perry  Spencer,  theatre  manager, 
of  criminal  libel  for  showing  the  film. 

The  verdict,  returned  late  Wednesday, 
makes  Spencer  liable  to  a  $500  fine,  one 
j'ear  in  prison,  or  both.  The  trial  took 
up  several  days,  with  Miss  Ruth  Fallon, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  J.  Fallon, 
famous  Broadway  lawyer,  as  the  com¬ 
plaining  witness.  She  first  had  ob¬ 
tained  an  injunction  restraining  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  picture  in  Syracuse. 

Miss  Fallon’s  charge,  presented  by 
the  district  attorney,  was  based  on  the 
claim  that  the  photoplay  was  advertised 
as  the  story  of  her  father’s  life,  and 
that  as  such  it  libels  his  memory.  De¬ 
fense  counsel  tried  to  intimate  that  the 
picture  was  taken  from  the  stage  play, 
“The  Mouthpiece,”  written  by  Frank  J. 
Collins,  former .  Syracuse  attorney,  and 
not  from  the  Fowler  book.  Officials 
of  the  Stanley  Mark  Strand  theatre 
corporation  denied  the  book  was  based 
on  Fallon’s  life. 


VAARA  HELD  IN  HALIFAX 


Found  in  Deportation  Shed  After 

My*teriou*  'Trip  Witb  Detective* 

Arvo  Vaara,  editor  of  the  Finnish 
daily  newspaper,  Vapaus,  of  Sudbury, 
Ont.,  and  Martin  Parker,  translator, 
who  were  arrested  last  week  in  a  police 
raid  on  the  newspaper’s  offices,  were 
being  held  this  week  in  the  deportation 
shed  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  with  other 
alleged  Communists  awaiting  deporta¬ 
tion  hearings.  Vaara  and  Parker  were 
rushed  out  of  Sudbury  in  an  automobile 
with  five  detectives  guarding  them.  No 
information  was  given  out  in  that  city 
regarding  their  destination,  and  nothing 
was  heard  of  them  until  they  were  lo¬ 
cated  by  the  Canadian  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Halifax. 

Arrests  of  the  two  men  followed 
closely  a  riot  in  which  about  500  alleged 
Communists  were  attacked  by  citizens 
of  Sudbury  after  they  refused  to  carry 
the  Union  Jack  beside  the  Communist 
flag  in  a  parade. 

Vaara  was  arrested  once  before  in 
1928  for  expressing  radical  opinions  in 
his  editorials.  At  that  time  he  was 
convicted  of  sedition  and  sentenced  to 
six  months  in  prison  with  a  fine  of 
$1,000. 


WALTER  MERRILL  INJURED 


Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  in  Crash 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  May  11 — Walter  Merrill, 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  adver¬ 
tising  director,  and  Attorney  Edward  G. 
Woods,  counsel  for  the  Chicago  Hearst 
newspapers,  were  seriously  injured  here 
today  when  Mr.  Wood’s  automobile  was 
forced  into  a  safety  island  on  the  outer 
drive  by  another  motorist,  who  fled 
from  the  scene. 

Both  victims  of  the  ascident  were 
taken  to  Michael  Reese  hospital  by 
Edward  Heaton,  of  the  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  advertising  staff,  who  happened 
along  just  after  the  crash.  It  was  found 
that  Mr.  Woods  had  a  fractured  leg, 
a  broken  wrist,  possible  internal  in¬ 
juries  and  lacerations  about  the  face. 
Mr.  Merrill  suffered  several  fractured 
ribs  and  it  was  feared  he  may  have  a 
skull  fracture. 


WHALEN  HEADS  N.  Y.  CLUB 


H.  B.  LeQuatte  and  E.  D.  Gibb*  Are 
Elected  Vice-Pre*ident* 

Grover  A.  Whalen,  general  manager, 
John  Wanamaker’s,  New  York,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New 
York  this  week, 
succeeding 
Charles  E.  Mur¬ 
phy,  attorney. 

H,  B.  LeQuatte, 
president  of 
Churchill  -  Hall, 
Inc.,  and  E.  D. 
Gibbs,  merchan¬ 
dising  counselor, 
were  elected  vice- 
presidents  for 
three  -  year  and 
one  -  year  terms 
respectively. 
Oliver  B.  Merrill, 
of  the  Pictorial  Revieiv,  continues  in 
office  as  vice-president. 

John  A.  VVilkens,  of  the  Charles 
Francis  Press,  was  re-elected  treasurer. 

Mr.  Murphy,  retiring  president,  was 
made  a  director  for  three  years,  as  was 
Lee  H.  Bristol,  vice-president  of  the 
Bristol-Myers  Company.  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  of  the  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation,  was  elected  di¬ 
rector  for  a  two-year  term.  Holdover 
directors  are  Frank  J.  Reynolds,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Albert  Frank  &  Co.;  Ralph 
Trier,  of  the  New  York  Theater  Pro¬ 
gram  Corjioration ;  and  W.  D.  M.  Sim¬ 
mons,  of  the  Underwood  Typewriter 
Company. 

J.  R.  Bolton  continued  as  secretary- 
manager. 

President  Murphy’s  annual  report 
said  190  new  members  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted,  while  322  niemliers  had  re¬ 
signed,  principally  because  of  financial 
difficulties.  The  club’s  financial  con¬ 
dition,  he  said,  was  excellent. 


PANHANDLE  PRESS  MEETS 


Van  W.  Stewart  Elected  President, 
Succeeding  T.  A.  Lander* 

Resolutions  opposing  government  in¬ 
vasion  of  private  business  and  ap¬ 
proving  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  make  possible  an  ade¬ 
quate  observance  of  the  first  centennial 
of  Texas’  independence  were  passed  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Panhandle  Press 
Association  May  5  to  7  at  Amarillo, 
Tex.  The  resolutions  will  be  presented 
to  the  board  of  directors. 

The  meeting  marked  the  25th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Panhandle  organization. 
Topics  discussed  included  legal  adver¬ 
tising,  wages,  government  printing,  and 
national  advertising. 

Van  W.  Stewart,  Perryton  Ochiltree 
County  Herald,  was  elected  president, 
succeeding  T.  A.  Landers,  McLean 
News.  Other  officers  installed  were 
T.  E.  Johnson,  Amarillo  Daily  Neivs, 
vice-president:  John  L.  McCarthy,  Dal- 
hart  Texan,  director;  and  J.  M.  Joble. 
Canadian  Record,  director.  Lyman  E. 
Robbins,  Amarillo  News-Globe,  was  re¬ 
elected  to  a  fourth  term  as  secretary- 
treasurer. 


CROZIER  NAMED  EDITOR 

William  Percival  Crozier,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  for 
many  years,  was  appointed  editor  this 
week  to  succeed  the  late  E.  T.  Scott. 

Mr.  Crozier  joined  the  Guardian  in 
1903.  He  was  educated  at  Manchester 
Grammar  School  and  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  On  the  Guardian  he  served 
successively  as  news  editor,  editorial 
writer  and  assistant  editor.  Since  1921 
he  has  been  a  director  of  the  company. 
For  some  time  he  was  editor  of  the 
Guardian’s  history  of  the  war. 


TO  PROTEST  CANFIELD  WILL 

Legal  counsel  for  Mrs.  Jessica  Kings- 
land  Canfield,  widow  of  the  late  Byron 
H.  Canfield,  publisher  of  the  Scripps- 
Canfield  rapers  announced  last  week 
Mrs.  Canfield  will  contest  the  publish¬ 
er’s  will,  in  which  he  disposed  of  his 
$2,000,000  estate  to  two  sisters.  No  pro¬ 
visions  were  made  for  Mrs.  Canfield. 


REFUSES  TO  DISMISS 
LIBEL  SUIT 

Winchell’*  Go**ip  Line  "Tend* 
to  Injure’’  Georgette  Cerneal, 
Author,  Judge  Hold*  — 
Action  i*  For  $100,000 

Two  salient  points  of  the  law  of  libel 
were  treated  by  Justice  John  Ford  in 
the  New  York  County  Supreme  Court 
this  week  in  a  $100,0OU  action  brought 
b>  Georgette  Carneal,  a  novelist,  against 
Walter  Winchell,  columnist  of  the  Nexo 
York  Mirror  and  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

First  Justice  Ford  was  asked  to  rule 
upon  the  innuendo  supposedly  embodied 
in  a  “gossip”  line  in  VVinchell’s  column 
and  second,  whether  an  attack  on  an 
author’s  literary  product  constitutes  an 
injury  to  the  writer’s  reputation. 

The  complaint  charged  that  on  last 
April  11,  Winchell  wrote  in  his  column; 
“Helen  Woodward  rewrote  Georgette 
Carneal’s  ‘Great  Day.’  ” 

The  law  firm  of  O’Brien,  Malevinsky 
&  Driscoll  made  a  motion  in  behalf  of 
Winchell  to  dismiss  the  suit  on  the 
ground  that  it  did  not  state  facts  suffi¬ 
cient  to  constitute  a  cause  of  action. 

The  defendant's  brief  went  on  to 
state  that  the  matter  complained  of  was 
not  libelous  per  se,  and  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  was  defective  in  the  absence  of 
an  allegation  of  special  damages. 

“The  plaintiff  has  pleaded  an  innu¬ 
endo  which  she  claims  is  supported  by 
the  alleged  libel,”  Winchell's  attorney 
related.  “A  reading  of  the  alleged 
libel  and  alleged  innuendo  are  so  remote 
and  fantastic  that  one  is  tempted  to 
believe  that  the  innuendoes  are  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  a  novelist  or  fictionist  rather 
than  a  pleader. 

“The  libel,  if  any,  is  not  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  but  of  plaintiff’s  novel,  which  is 
not  the  subject  of  a  libel  action.” 

In  opposition,  the  plaintiff’s  brief, 
drawn  up  by  the  law  firm  of  Boudin  & 
Wittenberg,  set  forth:  “The  reputa¬ 
tion  of  an  author  depends  upon  many 
things,  style,  subject  matter,  authority 
and  the  integrity  and  trustworthiness. 
It  is  a  calling  of  highest  individuality, 
in  which  the  reputation  depends  upon 
the  work  of  the  author  standing  alone. 

“Should  the  publishing  trade  believe 
that  an  author  has  palmed  off  on  a 
publisher  a  book  as  her  own  which  in 
reality  had  been  written  for  her  by 
another,  then  little  chance  would  she 
have  of  obtaining  contracts  for  future 
works. 

“Little  chance  would  she  have  of 
making  her  living  by  her  profession. 
This  libelous  attack  made  without  any 
warrant,  strikes  at  the  very  base  of 
plaintiff’s  standing,  since  it  strikes  at 
her  integrity  in  her  profession.  The 
article  within  the  law  of  this  state  is 
libelous  per  se,  and  the  complaint  based 
thereon  states  a  good  cause  of  action." 

Justice  Ford’s  decision  on  the  issues 
submitted  said :  “Motion  denied  with 
$10  costs.  The  language  complained  of 
tends  to  injure  the  plaintiff  in  her  pro¬ 
fession  as  an  author,” 

The  Mirror  is  named  a  co-defendant 
in  the  suit. 


CALIFORNIA  MERGER 

Three  Reading,  Cal.,  newspapers,  two 
dailies  and  a  weekly,  have  bwn  merged 
under  the  direction  of  Walter  H.  Fink. 
The  agreement  was  completed  in  San 
Francisco  between  Mr.  Fink,  owner  of 
the  Evening  Courier  Free  Press  and  the 
Shasta  Weekly  Courier,  and  Herbert  G- 
Moody,  former  publisher  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Searchlight.  Effective  at  once,  the 
dailies  will  be  represented  nationally 
by  Fenger-Hall  Co.,  Ltd.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Mr.  Fink  becomes  publisher  of 
all  three  newspapers.  They  will  be 
issued  from  one  plant.  Mr.  Moody  be¬ 
comes  associate  editor  of  the  three 
papers. 


ART  DIRECTOR  NAMED 

Fred  Boulton  has  been  appointed  art 
director  of  the  Chicago  office  of  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Company.  He  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Art  Di¬ 
rectors  Service. 
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CANADA^S  PLAN  TO  ACQUIRE  RADIO 
STATIONS  WILL  NOT  AFFECT  U.  S. 


CELEBRATES  ANNIVERSARY 


NICHOLS  AGAIN  HEADS 
CANADIAN  PRESS 


Officials  Say  Allocation  of  Facilities  Will  Not  Be  Disturbed 
Nor  Will  Radio  Policy  Be  Altered — ^Limit  on 
Advertising  Talks  Forecast 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  May  11 
— The  agreement  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  radio  concessions  to 
Canada  in  order  to  facilitate  the  plan 
of  the  Dominion  Government  to  take 
over  and  operate  its  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  will  in  no  way  disturb  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  radio  facilities  on  this  side 
of  the  border  nor  will  it  affect  this 
government's  radio  policy  according  to 
officials  here. 

Under  the  agreement,  Canada  will 
use  the  1100  and  1050  kilocycle  fre¬ 
quencies  full  time  and  will  take  over 
the  540  kilocycle  channel  which  is  at 
present  outside  the  broadcast  band  and 
being  used  by  the  military  services.  It 
is  the  Canadian  plan  to  erect  a  high 
powered  station  in  British  Columbia 
which  will  use  the  1100  kilocycle  chan¬ 
nel  and  a  similar  station  in  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia  to  use  the  1050  channel.  Engineers 
attached  to  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  have  decided  that  these  two  sta¬ 
tions  would  be  removed  sufficiently  geo¬ 
graphically  from  the  stations  on  this 
side  of  the  border  using  the  same  chan¬ 
nels  so  as  to  permit  the  simultaneous 
operation  of  both  the  Canadian  and 
American  stations. 

In  exchange  Canada  which  at  pres¬ 
ent  shares  time  with  the  United  States 
on  the  580,  890,  1010,  1200,  and  1210 
kilocycle  channels  gives  those  wave 
lengths  over  to  the  exclusive  use  of  this 
country. 

While  officials  here  insist  there  was 
no  reason  in  the  world,  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  friendly  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  governments,  for  refus¬ 
ing  the  Canadian  request,  it  is  known 
there  are  a  few  other  factors  identified 
with  the  situation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  contended 
here,  that  one  of  the  reasons  Canada 
has  for  wanting  control  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  outlets  is  that  it  is  anxious 
through  government  control  to  curb  the 
extensive  coverage  of  Canada  by  sta¬ 
tions  on  this  side  of  the  border,  the 
thought  being,  of  course,  that  the  Can¬ 
adian  practice  of  listening  to  American 
stations  tends  to  the  purchase  of  Amer¬ 
ican  goods  advertised  on  the  air. 

That  argument,  if  true,  might  have 
served  as  a  reason  for  either  denying 
the  Canadian  request  or  “stalling”  it 
off  in  some  way  or  another,  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  the  more  or  less  secret  belief 
on  the  part  of  most  American  officials 
in  a  better  position  to  know  that  the 
United  States  has  practically  “hogged” 
the  radio  facilities  available  for  the 
North  American  continent.  Out  of  the 
%  channels  available,  the  United  States 
has  exclusive  control  of  78,  while 
Canada  will  have  but  7  exclusive  chan¬ 
nels  in  the  new  arrangement.  The 
Dominion  government  had  but  6  exclu¬ 
sive  channels  heretofore. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  one  authority 
on  the  subject  that  it  was  better  for  the 
United  States  to  have  made  concessions, 
unimportant  as  they  were,  than  to  in¬ 
vite  agitation  that  would  have  called 
for  a  “new  deal”  of  radio  facilities  all 
around. 

At  any  rate  it  is  the  plan  of  Canada 
to  take  over  the  stations  in  the  Do¬ 
minion  which  are  now  operated  com- 
inercially  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
in  this  country  are  operated,  and  re¬ 
organize  the  whole  broadcasting  system 
there.  The  idea  is  to  stagger  the  high- 
powered  stations  through  the  Dominion 
and  scatter  the  smaller  community  sta¬ 
tions  in  between,  the  plan  that  was 
intended  in  this  country,  originally,  but 
which  failed  to  a  relative  extent. 

While  the  most  important  details  of 
the  Canadian  plan  of  Intended  opera¬ 
tion  are  not  known  to  officials  here, 
they  are  certain  it  will  mean  a  curb  on 
advertising  and  an  increase  in  the  tax 


on  receiving  sets  to  defray  that  portion 
of  the  cost  lost  through  the  curb  on 
advertising. 

Officials  here  expect  also  that  the 
Canadian  decision  will  mean  a  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  government  owned  radio 
movement  here,  but  they  see  little  or 
no  chance  of  success  for  the  plan.  In 
fact  Representative  E.  L.  Davis,  of 
Tennessee,  chairman  of  the  radio  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  House  is  preparing  an 
amendment  to  the  Radio  Act  which 
would  limit  advertising  announcements 
to  bare  mention  of  the  name  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  a  15-word  description  of  the 
ptoduct.  This,  they  contend,  is  doomed 
to  defeat. 

One  contention  is  that  while  a  gov¬ 
ernment  owned  system  might  be  prac¬ 
ticable  in  Canada,  with  its  50  stations, 
it  would  defeat  its  own  purpose  here 
because  of  the  extensiveness  of  radio  in 
this  country.  The  officials,  who  prac¬ 
tically  to  the  last  man  oppose  govern¬ 
ment  ownership,  argue  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  if  it  took  over  the  stations 
here,  would  have  to  tax  receiving  sets 
from  $5  to  $6  a  year  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  in  revenue  that  would  be 
brought  about  by  the  certain  curb  on 
advertising.  They  contend  there  are 
17,000,000  radio  sets  in  this  country,  or 
5,000,000  more  than  were  counted  in 
the  census  of  1930,  and  any  tax  on  them 
would  force  the  trend  downward, 
naturally. 

They  maintain  also  that  the  United 
States  has  the  best  radio  in  the  world, 
the  only  objection  to  it  being  the  offen¬ 
sive  length  of  the  sales  talks  on  the 
air,  a  situation  which  they  state  will  be 
remedied  in  due  time  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  forcing  the  government  into  the 
broadcasting  business. 

Government  ownership  here  would 
prove  unpopular  from  another  angle,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  officials.  Government 
ownership  of  radio,  they  say,  will  call 
for  some  uniform  system  of  regulation 
that  might  find  itself  sterotyped  but  in 
any  event  it  would  call  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  smaller  community 
stations  now  in  existence.  A  move  that 
would  be  protected. 

Some  further  light  on  government 
ownership  here  will  be  available  when 


Dr.  Wade  H.  Harris,  editor,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  who  on  May  8 
observed  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
connection  with  the  paper.  He  joined 
the  staff  as  a  reporter  in  1882  and  has 
been  with  the  paper  continuously  since 
that  time,  excepting  six  years,  1888  to 
1894.  He  has  occupied  his  present  posi¬ 
tion  as  editor  the  last  20  years.  Despite 
his  74  years,  he  is  never  absent  from  his 
desk  a  day  except  when  he  takes  an 
occasional  trip  out  of  town,  and  per¬ 
haps  writes  as  much  as  any  editor  in 
the  country.  He  began  editorial  work 
in  his  native  town  of  Concord,  N.  C., 
at  the  age  of  17. 


the  Senate  receives  its  data  on  all  phases 
of  the  subject  pursuant  to  Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  129.  This  data  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  staff  of  exerts  and  clerks  in 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission  and 
should  be  available  in  a  few  weeks,  it 
was  said.  The  work  has  taken  months 
already.  Just  what  the  data  will  prove 
in  light  of  the  commission’s  apparent 
aversion  to  government  ownership  of 
radio  remains,  of  course,  to  be  seen. 

VACATION  PAY  WITHDRAWN 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  newspaper  publishers 
announced  to  their  employes  May  7 
that  they  were  abandoning  vacations  on 
pay  this  year.  It  was  left  optional 
with  employes  whether  they  would  take 
a  two  weeks’  vacation  without  pay  or 
not  take  a  vacation  in  1932.  The  au¬ 
ditors  of  the  Star  and  State  Journal 
were  instructed  also  to  adjust  pay 
when  any  employe  takes  time  off. 


STILES  HEADS  N.  Y.  NEWSPAPER  CLUB 


Leslie  H.  Allen  of  Electrical  Installation  (left),  retiring  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Club  of  New  York,  photographed  felicitating  the  new  president  of  the 
group,  Kent  B.  Stiles,  editor  of  Warehousing  and  Distribution.  The  election 
was  held  last  week. 


All  Officers  Reelected  at  Annual 
Meeting  in  Toronto — John  Scott 

Resigns  from  Board — To  Recall 
Washington  Correspondent 

All  officers  of  the  Canadian  Press 
were  re-el^ted  at  the  association’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting  last  week  in  Toronto. 
They  are  E.  Norman  Smith,  Ottauxt 
Journal,  honorary  president ;  M.  E. 
Nichols,  Winnipeg  Tribune,  president; 
Henri  (jagnon,  Quebec  Soleil,  first  vice- 
president,  and  W.  B.  Preston,  Brant¬ 
ford  Expositor,  second  vice-president. 

The  entire  board  of  directors  was  re¬ 
elected  with  the  exception  of  John 
Scott,  Toronto  Mail  attd  Empire,  who 
resigned.  Members  paid  tribute  to  Mr. 
Scott’s  service  as  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  from  1929  to  1931,  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  gold  cigarette  case. 

The  annual  report  of  J.  F.  B.  Live- 
say,  general  manager  and  secretary, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted,  pro¬ 
vided  for  carrying  on  the  service  un¬ 
impaired  in  any  essential  other  than 
that  the  Washington  correspondent, 
Kenneth  Clark,  will  be  withdrawn  after 
the  Presidential  election  next  November. 

Coincident  with  the  Canadian  Press 
meeting  and  the  meeting  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  a 
report  of  which  was  carried  in  last 
week’s  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  section  of  the  Empire  Press  Union 
held  its  annual  meeting  under  the 
chairmanship  of  J.  H.  Woods,  Calgary 
Herald. 

The  meeting  endorsed  the  section’s 
policy  of  sending  a  monthly  news  letter 
to  approximately  475  publications 
throughout  the  British  Empire. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Honorary  chairman.  Lord  Atholstan, 
Montreal  Star;  chairman,  J.  H.  Woods; 
honorary  secretary-treasurer,  W.  A. 
Craick,  Industrial  Canada,  Toronto; 
executive  committee,  P.  D.  Ross,  Ot¬ 
tawa  Jourml;  Henri  Gagnon;  J,  W. 
Dafoe,  Winnipex  Free  Press;  E.  Roy 
Sayles,  Renfrew  Mercury;  H.  T.  Hun¬ 
ter,  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  To¬ 
ronto;  auditor,  T.  F.  Drummie,  Saint 
John  Telegraph-Journal. 

The  following  were  nominated  to 
represent  the  Canadian  section  on  the 
council  of  the  Empire  Press  Union  in 
London :  Senator  W.  H.  Dennis,  Hali¬ 
fax  Herald;  Oswald  Mayrand,  Mon¬ 
treal  La  Presse;  P.  D.  Ross;  John  W. 
Dafoe;  J.  H.  Woods;  B.  C.  Nicholas, 
Victoria  Times;  J.  F.  B.  Livesay. 


HOLYOKE  GOES  OPEN  SHOP 


Union  Rejected  10  Per  Cent  Reduc¬ 
tion  and  Week  Vacation  With  Pay 

The  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript 
went  open  shop  in  its  composing  room 
May  9  with  a  scale  of  90  cents  an  hour 
posted.  Work  week  is  45  hours.  Under 
the  contract  which  expired,  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  composing  room  had  been 
paid  $49  a  week.  They  had  also  been 
given  a  week’s  vacation  with  pay. 

The  Transcript  asked  reduction  of 
$4.90  a  week,  or  10  per  cent,  offering 
still  to  give  a  week’s  vacation  with  pay. 
This  the  union  unanimously  rejected. 
The  union  demanded  contract  increase 
of  $4  a  week,  a  five-day  week  and  40 
hours,  vacation  with  pay  as  a  contract 
requirement  and  other  contract  changes. 

The  union  is  seeking  to  negotiate  a 
new  contract  but  its  members  are  at 
work  under  open  shop  conditions. 

Both  the  Worcester  and  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  unions  have  recently  agreed  to 
accept  wage  scale  reductions. 

The  Worcester  union  voted  to  take  a 
reduction  of  $4.50  a  week  until  Jan.  1, 
from  the  $51  night  and  $48  day  scales 
called  for  in  the  contract,  which  does 
not  expire  until  Sept.  10,  1934. 

The  union  in  Lawrence  voted  to  take 
a  cut  in  pay  of  $3  weekly  until  Nov.  1, 
from  the  contract  scale  of  $44  for  day 
work  and  $47  for  night  work.  The 
union  had  postponed  a  $1  increase  called 
for  in  the  contract  which  was  to  take 
effect  last  November. 
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PRESS  POLICY  IN  LINDBERGH  CASE 
UPHELD  BY  U.P.  EXECUTIVE 

R.  J.  Bender  Says  Dailies  Helped  Search  in  Talk  Before 
Missouri  Editors — Joseph  Pulitzer  Defines  “Ideal  News¬ 
paper”  In  Accepting  Merit  Award  from  University 

**  JOURNALISM  WKEK"  at  tlie  In  arcepting  the  medal  for  the  Post- 
I  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Dispatch  Josepli  Pulitzer,  publisher, 
d  was  climaxed  May  <^  with  the  outlined  what  he  thought  to  l)e  the 
annual  l>auquct,  when  730  guests  heard  “ideal  American  newspaper.” 

Robert  J.  Bender,  vice-president  and  "It  would  possess,”  he  said,  “all  of 


Winners  of  University  of  Missouri  srhool  of  journalism  medals  of  honor  shown 
here  with  Dr.  Walter  Williams,  president  of  the  University,  who  made  the 
presentations.  They  are  left  to  right:  Dr.  Williams,  Casper  S.  Yost,  St.  Louis 
(ilohe-Democral ;  Frank  W.  Rucker,  Independence  (Mo.  1  Examiner;  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Dr.  Karl  Boemer,  recipient  of  medal  for 
Frankfurter  Zeitung. 


general  news  manager  of  the  United 
Press,  make  a  spirited  defense  of  the 
part  newspapers  have  played  in  handling 
news  of  the  Lindbergh  baby  kidnaping. 

Mr.  Bender  said  the  press  and  Colonel 
Lindbergh  were  working  hand  in  hand 
for  the  return  of  the  baby.  “There 
probably  has  never  been  a  time  in  his¬ 
tory,”  he  said,  “when  the  press  has 
Ixjwed  to  the  wishes  of  either  a  public 
or  private  individual  in  a  matter  con¬ 
cerning  that  individual's  private  life,  as 
have  the  newspapers  and  press  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  case  of  the  Lindbergh 
baby  kidnaping  case.” 

Mr.  Bender  made  it  clear  that  he  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  newspapers  had 
not  hampered  the  search. 

“It  was  the  duty  of  the  press  to  keep 
the  public  aware  of  the  developments,” 
he  said.  “The  press,  however,  has  been 
subjected  to  severe  criticism  from  time 
to  time  for  interfering  with  the  efforts 
of  the  family  to  locate  the  child.  I 
believe  that  Col.  Lindbergh  would 
cheerfully  state  that  the  press  associa¬ 
tions  and  the  newspapers  generally  not 
only  did  not  hamper  him  in  his  work, 
but  cooperated  to  the  fullest  in  aiding 
him  in  every  way  possible.” 

James  V.  Piersol,  aviation  editor  of 
the  Detroit  News,  who  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  rapid  air  transportation 
for  newspapers  by  delivering  copies  of 
the  noon  edition  of  the  News  to  Colum¬ 
bia  in  time  for  distribution  that  night, 
pointed  out,  in  his  banquet  address,  that 
through  such  use  of  the  airplane  metro¬ 
politan  papers  in  the  future  will  become 
more  national  and  international,  while 
local  papers  will  be  actually  localized. 
He  gave  figures  to  show  the  dependa¬ 
bility  of  the  airplane,  saying  that  only 
three  times  was  there  any  delay  in 
carrying  out  141  assignments.  The 
cost  of  operating  the  News’  plane  was 
62  cents  a  mile,  he  said. 

Gov.  Henry  S.  Caulfield  lauded  the 
press  of  the  United  States  for  molding 
public  opinion  and  keeping  high  morale 
during  trying  times  such  as  the  econ¬ 
omic  crisis  the  country  is  now  in. 

Earlier  in  the  week  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  Casper  S.  Yost  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  Frank  W. 
Rucker  of  the  ludcpcndcncc  (Mo.)  E.r- 
aminer,  and  the  Frankfurter  Zeitunp 
were  awarded  medals  for  “distinguished 
work  in  journalism.” 


the  extraordinary  news-gathering  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Ne%o  York  Times,  in¬ 
cluding  the  impartial  and  uncolored 
reports  of  that  great  American  news¬ 
gathering  organization,  the  Associated 
Press.  It  would  possess  the  profound 
knowledge  of  world  affairs  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  high  intellectual  attainments  of 
the  London  'Times,  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  it  would  possess  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  .Manchester  Guardian,  under 
the  editorship  of  the  late  Charles  P. 
Scott,  to  be  never  satisfied  with  merely 
printing  news  but  to  lie  forever  insistent 
uiKjii  exi)loring  the  truth  which  under¬ 
lies  any  report  of  surface  fact. 

“That  is  the  difference  and  no  one 
knew  it  better  than  Scott,  between 
merely  printing  news  and  printing  the 
news.  Printing  the  news  means  that 
a  newspaper  must  go  out  of  its  way 
t<>  get  at  the  rockbottom  facts,  ugly  as 
they  may  often  appear,  and  lay  them 
before  its  public  so  that  its  public 
may  understand.  The  newspaper  reader 
is  hungry  for  such  information.  Is  it 
not  the  duty  of  a  newspaper,  so  far  as 
it  lies  humanly  within  its  power,  thus 
to  give  him  the  real  truth  or  the 
news,  and  having  given  it  to  him  to 
d(.  all  that  lies  in  its  power  through 
the  expression  of  editorial  opinion  to 
promote  and  preserve  the  best  interests 
of  mankind,  and  especially  the  rights  of 
the  inarticulate  .American  who  wants 
and  needs  the  help  of  an  honest  news¬ 
paper? 

“We,  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  feel  that 
that  is  the  real  duty  of  a  newspaper. 
That  has  always  been  and  will  remain 
our  goal.” 

James  M.  Thomson,  publisher  of  the 
Neze  Orleans  Item-Tribune,  said  that 
the  big  job  ahead  for  newspapers  is  a 
study  of  economics  and  government. 

“Form  your  own  opinions  as  to  what 
shall  be  done,”  he  said,  “print  them, 
and  also  print  fully  and  fairly  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  others. 

“One  great  source  of  our  troubles,” 
he  said,  “is  that  we  have  all  been  riding 
other  people’s  mental  band-wagons. 
This  applies  to  new'spapers  as  well  as 
to  individuals.  We  were  taught  to 
goose-step  with  our  papers  during  the 
Great  War. 

"The  press  should  search  for  the 
truth  everywhere,  print  all  sides  of  the 
great  economic  debate  which  lies  ahead. 


encourage  research,  discussion,  debate, 
and  attempt  on  merit  to  achieve  the  po¬ 
sition  as  a  leader  rather  than  a  fol¬ 
lower.” 

Junius  B.  Wo<k1,  special  corresp(jn- 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nezes, 
painted  a  gl(H)my  picture  of  foreign 
conditions,  predicting  another  war  as 
calamitous  in  its  results  as  the  recent 
World  War.  “The  world  is  feverish 
and  its  nerves  are  jangling,”  he  said, 
“ready  to  fly  into  another  war,  to  cut 
its  own  throat  to  cure  an  economic 
ttKjthache.” 

A  statement  based  on  “careful  analy¬ 
sis”  that  publicity  men  supply  from 
40  to  60  per  cent  of  all  the  news  read 
by  the  American  public  caused  consid¬ 
erable  discussion  at  one  session.  It  was 
made  by  Raymond  F.  Howes,  of  the 
Washington  University  (St.  Louis)  de¬ 
partment  of  publicity  and  journalism, 
who  said  the  reason  ftir  this  newspaper 
reliance  on  the  press  agent  was  l)ecause 
the  dailies  could  not  afford  “to  cover 
their  territories  with  their  own  re- 
ixirters.” 

“Anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
newspapers  knows  that  reiK)rters  .seldom 
get  the  truth,”  he  continued.  “Most 
city  editors  wouldn't  print  it  if  they 
did.  There  are  various  reasons.  Much 
truth  isn’t  interesting  to  the  public. 
Certain  types  of  truth  would,  if  printed, 
dry  up  important  news  sources.  Other 
types  are  considered  harmful  to  the 
public  welfare.” 

Mr.  Howes  cited  illustrations  of  these 
IKiints  “not  to  attack  American  news¬ 
papers,  because  I  think  they  do  the 
best  they  can  w'ith  an  extremely  com¬ 
plicated  task.  1  merely  desire  to  sub¬ 
stitute  reality  for  fancy  in  our  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  newspaper  reporter  and  the 
publicity  agent.  Both  propogandize  but 
the  vast  majority  of  the  propogandizing 
done  by  both  is  for  the  public  good.” 

Another  address  that  occasioned  dis¬ 
cussion  was  that  of  James  H.  Higgs, 
of  the  Ehlinger  &  Higgs  Advertising 
Agency  of  St.  Louis  and  Tulsa,  Okla., 
who  said  that  radio  is,  if  properly 
used,  “the  most  effective  advertising 
medium  of  the  day  for  obtaining  the 
desired  result  immediately.”  News- 
pai)ers  which  have  reliiuiuished  their 
interests  in  local  broadcasting  stations, 
he  said,  “are  in  the  same  position  as  the 
railroads  who  laughed  at  motor  and 
bus  tran.sp(jrtation  ten  years  ago.” 

“Please  do  not  misinterpret  me,”  he 
said.  “I  do  not  Itelieve  the  radio  will 
ever  supplant  the  newspaper  any  more 
than  outdoor  advertising  has  supplantetl 
it.  I  believe  it  is  aiu)ther  media  pre¬ 
senting  a  new  way  through  which  we 
may  stimulate  industry  and  commerce.” 
He  made  a  plea  for  influencing  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  adopt  a  “hands  off”  policy 
on  the  regulation  of  radio. 

In  a  talk  on  “Modern  Newspaper 
Typography,”  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie. 
of  the  Ludlow  Tyix)graph  Company, 
said  that  modern  typography  is  not  rest¬ 
ful  as  in  past  years.  Instead,  he  said, 
it  is  “restive.”  “One  hundred  times  as 
much  copy  comes  to  our  eyes,”  he 
said.  “Therefore  in  the  face  of  com¬ 
petition  it  must  be  very  readable.” 

Among  the  others  who  addressed  the 
clinic,  in  addition  to  those  reported  in 
Editor  &  Publish last  we,ek,  were 
\V'.  C.  Simons,  publisher  of  {he  Laze- 
rence  (Kan.)  Daily  J  ournal-lV  orU! ; 
M.  M.  Thompson,  Associated  Press 
news  editor  at  Kan.sas  City ;  Edward  I ). 
Nix.  Gardner  Advertising  .\gency,  St. 
Louis  and  New  York;  Frederick  J. 
Lazell.  president  of  the  .American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Sch<K)ls  and  Departments 
of  Journalism;  Vernon  Nash,  exchange 
professor,  Yenching  University,  Peip¬ 
ing,  China;  Douglas  V.  Martin,  pub¬ 
licity  manager,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat;  O.  J.  Ferguson.  Fredericktozen 
(Mo.)  Democrat-N ezes ;  J.  W.  Brown, 
Marionz’ille  (Mo.)  Free  Press;  Max¬ 
well  E.  H.  Pyle,  aviation  editor,  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph ;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Archer  Wallace,  Toronto,  editor  of 
United  Church  Publications;  J.  O. 
h?mmerich,  McComb  (Miss.)  Enter¬ 
prise;  L.  A.  Huston,  Chicago  bureau. 
International  News  Service,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Warner,  Ferry  Hanley  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  Kansas  City. 


TREASON’  EDITORIAL 
ATTACKED  IN  HOUSE 

New  York  Evening  Po*t’>  Charge  Ii 

Followed  By  Vitriolic  Assault  on 
Paper  by  Representatives 
Rankin  and  Fish 

By  Gkor(;k  11.  .M.an.ni.ni; 

(  W'ashhiffton  ('urrespoiulfut ^ 
KDITOR  &  PUBLISHKK) 

Wasiii.noto.v,  .May  10 — Harsh  words 
were  leveled  at  the  .\'czv  York  Evening 
Post,  its  editors  and  ixilicies  by  two 
members  of  the  House  in  speeches  made 
this  week  following  publication  of  an 
editorial  entitled  “Treason”  denouncing 
roundly  passage  by  the  House  of  the 
bill  providing  iiensions  for  widows  and 
orphans  of  World  War  veterans. 

Representative  John  E.  Rankin, 
Democrat,  .Mississippi,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  iiropoiients  of  veterans’  legislation 
in  the  House,  rose  to  a  (piestion  of  |K'r 
sonal  privikge  and  hurled  charges  oi 
“muck-raking  editor,”  “minion  of  preda¬ 
tory  wealth,”  “slime  monger  editor," 
and  other  choice  passages  at  the  Post 
and  its  editorial  staff. 

Rankin  objected  to  the  editorial  whicli 
declaied  “an  act  of  sheer  treason  to 
the  Republic  was  committed  by  yestcr 
day’s  vote  in  the  House.” 

"Under  the  rascally  leadershi))  of 
Rankin,  of  .Mississippi,”  the  editorial 
continued,  “the  members  susiiended  the 
rules,  choked  off  debate,  and,  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  316  to  lu, 
plumped  for  a  hill  iRmsioning  widows 
and  orphans  of  World  War  veterans.’’ 

Speaker  John  N.  (iarner  ruled  this 
criticism  entitled  Rankin  to  the  floor 
on  a  question  of  personal  privilege. 

Rankin  not  only  criticized  the  Post, 
but  its  owner  Cyrus  11.  K.  Curtis  and 
his  three  magazines  w’hich,  he  claimed, 
are  receiving  a  “bonus”  of  $3,(K)0,0(K) 
annually  from  the  government  in  sec¬ 
ond-class  postage  rates.  He  said  the 
Saturday  Ez’ening  Post  was  “an  adver¬ 
tising  vehicle,  and  the  publishers  are 
getting  a  rake-off,  if  you  jilea.se,  from 
the  federal  government  to  carry  them 
into  your  communities  to  absorb  the 
advertisements  that  ought  to  go  to  the 
struggling  newspaiiers  throughout  the 
country.” 

The  attack  on  Mr.  Curtis  was  an¬ 
swered  in  the  House  by  Representative 
James  M.  Beck,  Republican,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  who  declared  the  Rankin  speech 
had  been  an  “appeal  to  class  passion.” 
Mr.  Beck  said  Mr.  Curtis  was  “a  very 
noble  man.” 

The  second  attack  on  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  editorial  was  made  by 
Representative  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  Re¬ 
publican.  New  York,  who  specifically 
absolved  Mr.  Curtis,  “who  does  not 
know  anything  about  these  editorials, 
but  he  ought  to  select  more  competent 
and  trustworthy  editorial  writers.” 

Congressman  Fish  said  the  Evening 
Post  editorials  are  “inspired,  vicious 
and  untruthful,”  and  “often  yellower 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  more  contemptihle  and  more  false.” 
Fish  also  criticised  a  iirior  Evening 
Post  editorial  which  characterized  the 
report  he  wrote  as  chairman  of  the 
Communist  investigating  committee  as 
“un-American  and  cowardly.” 

The  New  York  Congressmen  stated 
that  the  editor  or  sub-editor  who  made 
this  assertion  “is  either  a  coward  or  a 

liar.”  - 

ISSUES  TYPE  BOOK 


New  York  Daily  Newt  Publication 
It  Typographical  Manual 

.A  new  “type  book,”  unique  in  several 
respects,  has  been  published  by  the  .Vw 
York  Daily  Nezvs. 

The  book  is  not  only  a  catalog  of  the 
daily’s  type  faces,  but  is  also  a  book  of 
direction  for  fitting  type  into  layouts. 
The  various  faces  are  sujierimposed  on 
charts,  each  of  which  is  the  exact  width 
of  the  News’  page,  making  it  possible 
for  an  advertiser  to  determine  the  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  of  any  size  of  type  which 
will  go  in  a  given  space.  The  plan 
facilitates  layouts,  makes  copy  estimates 
more  accurate,  and  w'ill  eliminate  much 
revision.  Forty-two  tyiie  faces  are 
illustrated. 


L 
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S  A  FAMILY 


all  of  them  can  be  reached  through 
one  newspaper. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has 
grown  with  Philadelphia  for  thirty- 
six  years :  A  great  city  of  homes,  and 
a  great  home  newspaper. 

Reading  preference  of  Philadelphia 
families  has  given  The  Bulletin  more 
than  two  and  one- half  times  the  sale 
of  any  other  Philadelphia  evening 
newspaper;  more  than  the  total  sale 
of  all  Philadelphia  morning  news¬ 
papers  combined. 

558,184  net  paid  daily  average  cir¬ 
culation  for  1931;  ninety -three  per 
cent,  of  it  concentrated  in  city  and 
suburbs;  all  secured  without  premium, 
prize  or  circulation  contest,  without 
sensational  treatment  of  news  or  scare- 
head  display. 

So,  the  advertiser  finds  here,  half 
a  million  better- than -average  families 
who  spend  a  billion  dollars  yearly  in 
retail  stores  .... 

And  a  single  newspaper,  reaching 
nearly  all  of  them,  at  the  lowest 
cost  of  any  newspaper  in  America. 


This  is  an  average  family.  Its  pur¬ 
chasing  power  builds  factories, 
drives  locomotives  and  ships,  sup¬ 
ports  all  agriculture,  all  manufactur¬ 
ing,  all  merchants. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  advertis¬ 
ing  is  to  reach  this  family,  to  impress 
a  brand  name  upon  it,  to  win  confi¬ 
dence  that  will  result  in  a  purchase. 

Philadelphia  has  half  a  million 
families  in  a  compact  area.  But  they 
differ  in  s^  me  important  aspects  from 
the  average  large-city  family. 

Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  people 
live  in  private  homes  ....  homes 
with  their  own  four  walls,  frequently 
with  a  bit  of  lawn,  and  often  their 
own  garage. 

Philadelphia  families  have  a  spend¬ 
able  income  that  is  forty-four  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  average  for  the  entire 
country.  Their  retail  purchases  per  fam- 
ily  are  thirty-seven  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 


Philadelphia  Population  (cityl  .  .  1,950,960 
Persons  living  in  private  homes  .  1,659,799 
Percentage  living  in  private  homes  85.08% 

Percentage  living  in  apartments  .  7.06% 

Hatels,  rooming  houses,  etc.  .  .  7.86% 

Homes  owned  by  occupants  .  .  55.00% 

Pigurts  hj  Phila.  Business  Pngrtss  Assn,  and  Phila.  Housing  Assn. 


They  are  the  customers  for  the 
electric  refrigerators,  the  modern 
ranges,  the  oil  burners,  the  paint,  the 
laundry  equipment  and  the  hundred 
other  items  for  the  home  which  the 
apartment  dweller  seldom  buys. 

Philadelphia  families  have  another 
unusual  characteristic ....  practically 
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STANDARD  LINAGE  FIGURES  HAILED 
AS  AID  TO  RETAIL  TRADE 

Knowledge  of  Advertising  In  All  Classes  For  Major  Cities 
Can  Find  and  Fix  Weak  Sales  Spots,  Brewer  Tells 
Montreal  Club 


STANDARDIZED  measurement  of 
newspaper  advertising  linage  was 
hailed  last  week  as  the  fourth  major 
step  toward  reducing  the  “unknown 
quantity”  in  this  sales  instrument  by 
H.  G.  Brewer,  advertising  manager 
Montreal  Star,  speaking  before  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  that  city.  The  three 
previous  steps  he  defined  as  the  agate 
line,  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
and  the  milline  rate. 

“I  suppose  individual  publishers  have 
alw'ays  kept  records  of  their  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  for  purposes  of  accounting 
and  comparison  from  month  to  month 
and  year  to  year,”  Mr.  Brewer  said. 

“Compared  with  present-day  methods 
it  was  a  rough  jok  We  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  a  statistical  record  of  in¬ 
dividual  ads,  but  simply  measured  the 
bulk  of  display  advertising  on  each 
page,  including  cut-off  rules  and  white 
space.  The  classified  space  was  meas¬ 
ured  separately,  but  also  in  bulk,  in¬ 
cluding  rules  and  headings.  Each 
publisher  kept  his  own  records  as  a 
rough  daily  check  on  his  own  p:.per 
and  on  his  direct  competitors.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  force  of  competition  produced 
more  detailed  records.  ‘Foreign’  adver¬ 
tising,  as  ‘National’  or  ‘General’  adver¬ 
tising  was  called  in  those  days,  was 
separated  from  local  or  retail.  Then 
certain  classifications  such  as,  depart¬ 
ment  store,  automotive  and  financial 
were  segregated. 

“As  time  went  on  these  records  were 
used,  and  frequently  misused — even  as 
circulation  figures  were  in  the  old  days 
— for  ‘leadership’  propaganda.  An 
adroit  promotion  manager  could  prove 
almost  anything  on  paper  from  his  own 
linage  records. 

“Newspaper  advertising  executives 
soon  realized,  however,  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  being  approached  from  the 
wrong  angle.  Instead  of  compiling  sets 
of  figures  showing  the  sale  of  space 
by  newspapers  principally  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  able  to  out-brag  a  com¬ 
peting  paper,  they  should  have  started 
in  from  the  advertiser’s  viewpoint  and 
provided  him  with  linage  records  that 
would  help  him  to  discover  the  most 
profitable  way  to  use  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  by  making  it  more  resultful  and 
making  it  more  effective  as  a  stabilizer 
of  business,  particularly  retail  business. 

“The  realization  of  that  fundamental 
truth — that  the  compilation  of  advertis¬ 
ing  records  should  be  primarily  for  the 
bmefit  of  the  advertiser  rather  than  the 
glorification  of  the  medium — ^marked  a 
great  step  forward  for  the  newspapers. 

“Having  seen  their  error,  the  more 
progressive  papers  proceeded  to  tackle 
the  problem  through  their  individual 
statistical  departments. 

“This  was  all  right  for  a  beginning. 
The  next  step  was  for  papers  in  one 
city  to  agree  on  one  system  of  classi¬ 
fication  and  set  up  one  statistical  bu¬ 
reau  to  measure  all  papers  in  that  city. 
Here  was  a  situation  which  cried  out 
for  standardization  of  linage  records 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  Into  the  breach  stepped  Charles 
E.  Rock  and  William  D.  Nugent.  Rock 
had  world-wide  experience  in  mer¬ 
chandising,  while  Nugent  had  twenty 
years  experience  as  a  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  executive. 

“These  two  pioneers  set  up  a  large 
organization  in  New  York  known  as 
Media  Records,  and  in  January,  1928, 
started  measuring  all  the  newspapers  in 
the  80  largest  cities  of  the  country. 
After  four  years  of  practical  applica¬ 
tion,  I  understand  that  there  are  363 
newspapers  in  93  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  now  being  measured. 

“I  shall  not  take  time  to  go  into  the 
method  of  classification  excepting  to 
say  that  it  is  uniform  and  has  remained 
rigid  from  the  beginning.  There  are, 
of  course,  a  great  many  factors  in  the 
successful  use  of  newspaper  advertising. 


Most  of  these  cannot  be  definitely  eval¬ 
uated.  Size  and  character  of  copy, 
visibility,  timeliness,  and  a  great  many 
other  considerations  will  always  remain 
subject  to  individual  opinion  and  judg¬ 
ment  supported  by  experience.  From 
such  factors  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
build  general  conclusions. 

“There  is,  however,  within  the  exact 
historical  record  of  advertising  ‘as  run’ 
a  multitude  of  facts  of  definite  value 
to  both  the  advertiser  and  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher. 

“Some  of  the  broader  ideas  that  are 
suggested  and  answered  by  this  service 
are: 

“How  should  the  advertising  of  retail 
business,  where  goods  are  sold  to  the 
consumer,  relate  to  and  co-ordinate  with 
the  general  advertising  done  by  the 
manufacturer  or  distributor  of  products 
in  that  same  city  or  newspaper? 

“How  much  of  total  competitive  re¬ 
tail  advertising  should  be  used  by  vari¬ 
ous  groups  of  merchants  in  their  own 
interest— j)y  jewelers,  grocers,  shoe 
merchants,  men’s  clothiers,  drug  stores, 
etc.? 


vertising  should  retail  grocers  do  in 
a  given  newspaper  and  how  may  the 
general  advertisers  of  goods  sold  by 
grocers  be  guided  by  exact  facts  about 
retail  grocery  advertising? 

“How  can  any  group  of  merchants 
know  that  the  commodities  they  sell  are 
under  or  over-advertised  in  relation  to 
competing  commodities? 

“How  can  the  shoe  retailer  know  the 
exact  extent  of  his  newspaper  competi¬ 
tion  from  the  shoe  department  of  de¬ 
partment  stores? 

“Since  it  is  obvious  that  the  same 
dollar  can’t  be  spent  in  a  jewelry  and 
in  a  shoe  store,  how  can  a  shoe  mer¬ 
chant  know  whether  jewelry  or  shoe  ad¬ 
vertising  is  increasing  or  decreasing  in 
both  specialty  and  department  stores? 

“How  can  a  hesitant  advertiser  be 
made  aware  of  the  importance  to  him 
of  the  leadership  of  a  courageous  ad¬ 
vertiser  within  his  own  group? 

“Suppose  for  purposes  of  illustra¬ 
tion  we  take  the  ten  leading  morning 
and  evening  newspapers,  judged  by  total 
retail  volume  of  advertising,  and  make 
a  composite  newspaper  of  each  group; 
then  find  the  ratio  of  each  retail  classi¬ 
fication  to  total  retail  linage  and  we 
have  a  fairly  safe  standard  on  which 
to  advise  the  merchants  in  each  group 
in  any  city  how  their  combined  adver¬ 
tising  should  relate  to  total  competitive 
retail  advertising  and  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  each  other  group. 

“I  have  before  me  a  table  showing 
the  exact  ratios  which  each  of  the  24 
retail  classifications  should  bear  to  the 


“How  much  of  total  competitive  ad- 


1930-31  PROFITS  OF  RETAIL  STORES 

(Compiled  by  the  Retail  Ledger^  Philadelphia). 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.  (New  York 

1930  Profits  1931  Profits  %  Decline 

City)  . 

$910,050 

$741,829 

18.5 

American  Furniture  Company  . 

Arnold  Constable  Corporation  (New 

5,586 

11,368 

-1-103.3 

York  City)  . 

*561,221 

161,798 

Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation  ... 

2,467,458 

563,734 

112 

Associated  Mercantile  Corporation  ... 

•19,185 

•66,982 

Best  &  Go.  (New  York  City)  . 

1,265,438 

926,646 

26.8 

Barker  Bros.  (Los  Angeles)  . 

Bloomiiigdale  Bros.,  Inc.  (New  York 

208,240 

172,282 

17.2 

City)  . 

56,190 

3,269 

94.6 

Blum’s  (Philadelphia)  . 

•53,766 

7,855 

Bullocks,  Inc.  (Los  Angeles)  . 

1,031,020 

536,577 

48.01 

Consolidated  Dry  Goods  Company  .  . . 

92,134 

•3,285 

103.5 

Crowley  Milner’s  (Detroit) . 

682,696 

*579,634 

188.1 

Denton  Stores,  E.  C.  . 

Emporium-Capwell  Corporation  (San 

31,673 

*23,754 

174.1 

Francisco  . 

192,144 

282,320 

-h31.9 

Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.  (Boston) . 

1,935,412 

1,386,464 

28.3 

The  Fair  (Chicago)  . 

546,275 

200,142 

63.4 

Forbes  &  Wallace  (Springfield,  Mass.) 

193,766 

21,869 

89.1 

Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc . 

379,844 

•1,791,352 

572.5 

Gilchrist  (Boston)  . 

41,418 

142,501 

-f  246.3 

W.  T.  Grant  Cenpany . 

3,349,173 

3,105,898 

12 

Hahn  Department  Stores  . 

2,515,844 

•309,027 

112.2 

Hale  Brothers,  Inc.  (San  Francisco)  . . 

20,633 

154,659 

-1-670.0 

Interstate  Department  Stores  . 

667,554 

547,737 

18.9 

Joseph  Home  Co.  (Pittsburgh) . 

1,058,413 

267,475 

74.8 

Kaufmann  Dept.  Stores,  Inc. . 

1,122,662 

648,705 

42.2 

Kaybee  Stores  . 

280,654 

•168,779 

160.0 

Kobacker  Stores  . 

117,300 

•91,663 

177.7 

Kresge  Company,  S.  S.  . 

10,621,151 

9,641,699 

9.2 

Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Co. . 

F.  and  R.  Lazarus  &  Company  (Co- 

2,168,247 

2,731,128 

-1-25.9 

lumbus,  0.)  . 

945,822 

562,635 

40.5 

Leraer  Stores  Corporation  . 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.  (New  York 

1,162,202 

379,561 

61.3 

City)  . 

7,130,303 

5,789,053 

18.8 

I.  Magnin  &  Co.  (San  Francisco) . 

591,207 

290,615 

50.9 

Mandel’s  (Chicago)  . 

•867,570 

•371,270 

May  Department  Stores  . 

4,080,953 

2,197,290 

46.1 

McLellan  Stores  Company  . 

257,512 

360,702 

-f40.0 

A.  I.  Namm  &  Son  (Brooklyn)  . 

493,680 

208,426 

58.4 

National  Department  Stores . 

•753,803 

•1,228,107 

Neisner  Brothers  . 

330,216 

639 

48.3 

Outlet  Company  (Providence,  R.  I.)  .  .  . 

728,697 

604,734 

17.03 

Reliable  Stores  . 

•5,025 

•82,937 

Retail  Properties  . 

’  *104,943 

•224,694 

Rich’s,  Inc.  (Atlanta)  . 

Rike-Kumler  Company  (Dayton) . 

305,370 

205,420 

32.7 

359,888 

141,909 

60.7 

Russeks  Fifth  Ave.  (New  York  Citv) . 

•157,953 

*631.429 

Safeway  Stores,  Inc . 

3,759,901 

5,415,590 

-1-44.05 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. . 

14,308,897 

12.169,673 

14.9 

Franklin  Simon  &  Co.  (New  York  City) 

151,953 

*631,429 

517.8 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  (St.  Louis) . 

526,430 

•20,411 

103.7 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier  (Philadelphia) 

489,966 

222,645 

54.6 

Wieboldt’s  (Chicago)  . 

*102,400 

*56,412 

F.  W.  Wool  worth  Company . 

Average  profit  decline — 9.6  per  cent. 
*Loss. 

34,736,250 

41,348,795 

-1-19.03 

total  volume  of  retail  advertising  in  a 
leading  evening  newspaper. 

“Let  us  take  a  few  classifications 
from  the  composite  evening  paper  for 
comparison  with  those  in  the  Montreal 
Star.  We  find  that  the  men’s  clothing 
classification  should  be  3.5%  of  total 
retail.  In  the  Star  it  is  3.2% — pretty 
close.  Department  stores,  SO.3%  aver¬ 
age,  and  51.5%  in  the  Star.  Grocers 
in  the  composite  paper  represent  5.7% 
of  the  total,  while  in  the  Star  they  run 
as  high  as  7%.  Furniture  stores  in  the 
Star  are  10%,  compared  with  normal 
9.4%.  Credit  clothing  is  .9%  in  the 
Star  and  .8%  average.  So  far,  there 
is  not  much  variance  from  normal.  But 
the  shoe  classification  tells  a  different 
story.  Where  the  retail  shoe  advertis¬ 
ing  of  Montreal  should  be  2.7%  of  the 
total  retail  advertising  effort,  it  is  only 
.8%.  Suffice  to  say  that  through  this 
new  service  a  shoe  merchant  could  ob¬ 
tain  a  record  of  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  policy  of  leading  shoe  merchants 
in  as  many  cities  as  he  requires.  He 
can  ascertain  how  they  divide  their  ap¬ 
propriations  according  to  the  months. 
He  can  find  out  the  days  of  the  week 
and  the  number  of  insertions  as  well  as 
the  size  of  the  copy  actually  used  by 
any  given  merchant  within  a  stated 
period.  He  has  also  available  in  his 
own  community  the  actual  amount  of 
space  used  by  each  department  store  to 
sell  shoes.  This  is  equally  important  to 
the  individual  shoe  retailer  and  to  the 
manager  of  the  shoe  department  in  the 
department  store  as  a  timely  record  of 
the  actual  competition  for  the  shoe  dol¬ 
lar  as  well  as  showing  the  total  effort 
to  increase  the  number  of  shoe  dollars. 

“This  record  of  the  composite  news¬ 
paper  also  shows  that  women’s  clothing 
store  advertising  in  Montreal  is  weak. 
Amusement  advertising  is  slightly  above 
average.  Insurance  is  normal.  Jewelers 
are  only  using  half  the  space  they 
should.  Musical  instruments  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong — Montreal  showing  a 
heavier  percentage  in  this  classification 
than  any  other  metropolitan  city.  Real 
estate  is  only  75%  effective.  Drug 
stores  should  be  1.6%,  but  are  only  .1%. 
Radio  is  strong — 2.5%  against  1.3%. 
Radio  receiving  sets  have  been  heavily 
advertised  in  Montreal  during  the  past 
year  or  two.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  connection  that  sales  of  sets  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  increased  27%  in 
1931  compared  with  21%  in  Ontario. 

“Passing  from  the  genesis  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  standardized  adver¬ 
tising  records  and  the  very  sketchy 
illustrations  of  their  application  which 
I  have  given  you,  I  would  like  now  to 
leave  with  you  the  merest  hint  of  how 
they  can  serve  advertising,  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  industry  in  the  future. 

“In  modern  business  we  all  know  the 
increasing  need  of  accurate,  factual  in¬ 
formation.  Research  and  statistical  de¬ 
partments  are  part  of  the  normal 
structure  of  our  industries,  financial 
institutions,  advertising  agencies,  and 
governmental  bodies.  The  job  of  the 
business  economist  is  to  gather  data 
bearing  upon  the  problems  confronting 
his  particular  organization,  to  analyze 
the  data  and  show,  how  it  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  solve  the  problems.  Until  the 
advent  of  this  new  service  which  we 
have  been  discussing  today,  the  econo¬ 
mist,  the  sales  managers  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  have  never  had 
available  a  standardized  record  of  ad¬ 
vertising  as  run,  both  in  newspapers  and 
periodicals  —  a  record  which,  when 
properly  analyzed  and  set  up,  will  show 
the  measure  of  sales  effort  as  expressed 
in  advertising  for  each  manufacturer, 
for  each  retailer  in  a  given  community, 
and,  more  significant  still,  for  each  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  and  each  classifica¬ 
tion  of  retail  outlets. 

“Just  as  the  shoe  merchant  on  St. 
Catherine  Street  can  now  tell  how  he 
stands  in  the  competition  for  the  shoe 
dollar  in  Montreal;  just  as  the  shoe 
merchants  in  Montreal  as  a  gr''V.p  an 
now  tell  what  their  ratio  of  selling 
effort  is  in  comparison  with  ali  other 
retail  advertising,  so  can  the  shoe  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  find  out  where  it 
stands  in  relation  to  all  other  indus¬ 
tries  and  services  in  the  larger  com¬ 
petition  of  ‘shoes  against  the  field.’ 


J  * ' 


The  Kansas  City  Star's  city  route  managers.  These  men,  with  their  hundreds  of  helpers,  deliver  more  papers  in  Greater  Kansas  City  each  morning  and  each  evening  than 
there  are  families  in  Greater  Kansas  City.  This  is  strictly  a  local  picture,  as  it  does  not  include  any  men  or  equipment  employed  in  out-of-town  deliveries. 


THAT 

300,000 

FAMILIES 
MAY  BE 
SERVED... 


The  larsest  individual  newspaper  carrier  orsanization  in  America  is 
maintained  by  The  Kansas  City  Star.  These  two  pictures  show  only 
part  of  the  men  and  trucks  employed  in  distributins  300,000  Stars  each 
morning  and  300,000  Stars  each  evening,  a  total  circulation  oF 
600,000  copies  daily. 

In  Greater  Kansas  City  The  Star  has  more  subscribers  than  there  are 
families.  It  covers  the  suburban  territory  with  almost  equal  thorough¬ 
ness.  Subscribers  in  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  Kansas  City  trading 
zone  receive  The  Star  at  their  doorsteps  each  morning  and  each 
evening  just  as  Kansas  City  people  do. 

This  thorough  home  delivered  circulation,  coupled  with  the  lowest 
milline  advertising  rate  in  America,  gives  The  Kansas  City  Star  an  es¬ 
pecial  appeal  in  these  days  when  economy  and  efficiency  are  paramount. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

EVENING  •  302,577  MORNING  •  300,216  SUNDAY  •  316,600 
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VALUE  OF  NEWSPAPERS  TO  JOBBERS 
STRESSED  IN  NEW  BULL  ETIN 

Bureau  of  Advertising  Publication  Cites  Speed,  Adaptability 
and  Low  Cost  of  Space — Cites  National  Canners 
Cooperative  Drive 


The  newspajjer’s  importance  to  job¬ 
bers  as  a  factor  in  speeding  up 
distribution  is  the  subject  of  a  new 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  recently  distributed  to  members 
of  the  Bureau.  The  title  is.  “What  Can 
We  Do  for  You,  Mr.  Jobber?*’  ~  It  is 
designed  to  furnish  a  basis  for  solicita¬ 
tion  of  jobbers,  and  in  some  cases  Bu¬ 
reau  members  are  ordering  quantities 
for  the  use  of  jobbers  in  their  terri¬ 
tory. 

“When  a  jobber  promotes  his  own 
brands,  he  uses  newspapers  to  sell  the 
consumer,”  says  the  bulletin.  “He 
knows  from  exi)erience  that  newspaper 
advertising  sells  the  goods  in  his  terri¬ 
tory.  And  what  the  jobber  knows  the 
retailer  knows.  Already  retail  stores 
s])end  some  $450.0(X).000  each  year  in 
newspaper  advertising. 

“The  manufacturer,  however,  from 
the  market,  is  often  indifferent  to  proi)er 
merchandising  methods.  He  talks  in 
generalities — such  as  ‘building  consumer 
acceptance’ — and  generalities  are  invari¬ 
ably  the  weai)ons  of  those  who  haven’t 
much  to  say. 

“Why  not  pass  the  good  word  on  to 
your  manufacturer?  .  .  . 

“When  a  manufacturer  chooses  news¬ 
papers,  he  hammers  at  the  jobl)ers’  own 
markets.  More,  he  chooses  the  best 
weeks,  the  best  days  in  the  week,  to 
drive  home  his  message — adapting  his 
sales  appeal  to  regional  i)eculiarities. 

“Is  it  fair  for  the  manufacturer  to 
expect  you  to  develop  the  local  market 
by  yourself?  Tell  him  that  if  he  has 
any  faith  in  the  market  he’s  assigned  to 
you,  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  spend  a 
portion  of  his  advertising  budget  on 
that  market.  Show  him.  by  the  facts 
in  this  booklet,  that  newspapers  are  the 
most  thorough  and  economical  medium 
he  can  use  to  this  end.  If  he’s  sincere 
in  giving  you  support,  he'll  come  around. 
If  not,  get  next  to  the  manufacturer 
who  is.” 

The  bulletin  cites  speed,  low  cost, 
adaptability  to  local  problems,  and  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  retailer  as  among  the 
many  advantages  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

Speed  of  turnover,  it  says,  is  the 
difference  between  running  a  storage 
house  and  running  a  jobbing  business. 
Retailers  demand  that  jobbers  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  quick  service  on  day-to- 
day  needs. 

“Ours  is  the  same  responsibility,”  it 
adds.  “Our  customers  want  their  news 
while  it’s  fresh — not  tomorrow,  but  now 
— not  in  monthly  compendiums  that 
were  stale  before  they  were  printed,  but 
in  brief  concise  flashes  that  may  be 
dead  tomorrow  but  are  alive  today. 


“Speed  and  action  mark  a  news¬ 
paper’s  birth,  life  and  functions.  Which 
is  why  newspaper  advertising  gets  im¬ 
mediate  results.  It  packs  this  message 
of  speed  and  action  into  its  advertising. 
It  draws  immediate  support  from  the 
dealers. 

“It  sends  the  customer  to  the  counter 
now ! 

“Because  of  this  immediacy,  news- 
pajjer  advertising  can  be  stopped  or 
started  over-night.  What  doesn’t  pull 
one  day  can  be  changed  the  next.  The 
national  advertiser  can  adjust  his  ap- 
I)eal  to  meet  sudden  developments,  and 
can  capitalize  on  immediate  events  in 
the  jobber's  own  market.” 

The  bulletin  cites  the  cooperative 
advertising  program  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  using  newspapers 
in  52  cities.  The  association  pays  for 
a  half-page  of  advertising,  and  the  rest 
of  the  page  is  filled  with  retailers’  and 
jobbers’  advertisements  of  canned  goods. 

“In  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,”  says  the  booklet,  “333  retailers, 
46  wholesalers,  and  45  canners  cooper¬ 
ated  with  tie-in  advertising  of  their 
own.  Both  retailers  and  wholesalers 
have  been  enthusiastic  in  reporting  in¬ 
creases  of  from  20  to  50  per  cent  in 
the  consumption  of  canned  goods  in 
their  territories.  .  .  . 

“Jcjbbers  today  are  more  than  whole¬ 
sale  agents.  Occupying  a  key  position 
between  sources  of  production  and  the 
consumer  market,  they  have  a  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  distribution  as  a  whole. 
They  are  qualified  to  act  as  merchan¬ 
dise  counsellors  to  both  manufacturer 
and  retailer. 

“Since  nobody  makes  any  money  until 
the  local  retailer  makes  his,  you  have  a 
justifiable  concern  for  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  methods  of  your  dealers.  Many 
jobbers  today  have,  in  fact,  almost  as 
close  supervision  over  their  retailers  as 
the  chain  store  management  has  over  its 
units. 

“Most  dealers  know  the  value  of 
newspai)er  advertising,  but  many  may  be 
reluctant  to  spend  money  on  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  preferring  to  play  safe  with 
small  volume  of  profit.  You,  Mr.  Job¬ 
ber,  can  stimulate  your  dealer  to  adver¬ 
tise,  and  pave  the  way  for  him  by  plac¬ 
ing  advertising  in  his  local  paper. 

“Similarly,  lilr.  Jobber,  through  more 
intimate  touch  with  the  buying  public  it 
is  your  privilege  and  obligation  to  indi¬ 
cate  possible  improvements  in  your 
manufacturer’s  sales  campaign.” 

JOINS  COLUMBIA  STATE 

FitzHugh  McMaster,  former  editor 
of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record,  has 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the  Columbia 
State. 


paifn  w«»  conducted. 


^he  Olharles  Part  louie^. 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  Building-  Indianapolis, Indiana . 


REPORTER  A  SUBJECT 
FOR  “SOUSEOMETER” 

Arthur  caylor,  feature 

writer,  San  Francisco  News, 
provided  a  real  human  interest 
Story  when  he  tried  out  the  much- 
talked-of  souseometer  devised  by 
Health  Director  J.  C.  Geiger  of 
Francisco  to  establish  the  degree  of 
intoxication  of  suspected  imbibers. 

Mr.  Caylor's  story  was  written  as 
a  regular  assignment,  hut  one 
never  would  have  guessed  it,  so 
effective  was  the  copy. 

WRITER  LOSES  RULING 

Court  Holds  Arrested  Buffalo  Man 
Has  No  Cause  For  Action 

Appellate  division  of  the  New  York 
state  court  has  held  Lloyd  S.  Graham, 
Buffalo  news  writer,  has  no  cause  of 
action  in  his  suit  against  the  Buffalo 
General  Laundries. 

Graham  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
criminal  libel  based  on  an  article  he 
wrote  for  the  U.  S.  Investor  concern¬ 
ing  the  laundry  company’s  finances.  He 
was  held  in  jail  overnight.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  grand  jury  refused  to 
indict  him. 

He  brought  an  action  for  $50,000 
damages  on  the  charge  of  malicious 
prosecution.  The  appellate  division  per¬ 
mitted  20  days  for  the  filing  of  an  ap¬ 
peal  from  its  decision,  which  was 
unanimous. 


REFRIGERATION  SCHOOL 

Birmingham  Dailies  Featured  Ice 
Boxes  and  Cooking  Lessons 

As  a  new  angle  on  the  ordinary  news¬ 
paper  cooking  school,  the  Birmingham 
News- Age-Herald  conducted  an  Elec¬ 
tric  Refrigeration  School  April  19-21, 
and  plans  to  make  it  an  annual  affair. 

Every  electric  refrigerator  distributor 
in  Birmingham  participated  together 
with  a  number  of  dealers,  and  13  boxes 
of  different  makes  were  demonstrated 
on  the  stage.  Complete  lines  were 
shown  in  booths  around  the  floor. 

Lectures  by  a  domestic  economist 
were  devoted  entirely  to  hot-weather 
menus  and  to  the  need  for  adequate  re¬ 
frigeration.  Each  day  a  refrigerator 
was  awarded  as  a  prize,  the  winner 
being  given  her  choice  of  models  up  to 
a  retail  price  of  $200.  The  participat¬ 
ing  distributors  contributed  funds  to 
cover  the  wholesale  cost  of  the  prizes, 
and  agreed  not  to  exploit  the  prefer¬ 
ences  of  the  winners. 

An  eight-page  refrigeration  section 
was  published  on  April  17.  In  this  and 
during  the  week,  the  paper  carried 
about  1100  inches  of  refrigeration  copy. 
No  minimum  amount  of  space  w'as  set 
for  participation. 

DAVIS  SUCCEEDS  BARCLAY 

Roy  Davis,  assistant  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Tribune  for  the  past  two  years,  is  now 
the  head  of  that  department.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  George  Barclay,  who  went  to 
VV’ichita,  Kan. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

90,000  SHOPPERS 
IN  ONE  DAY 

On  Thursday,  April  21,  “Worcester  Day,”  the  stores  of  Worcester  served  more 
than  90,000  shoppers  wh'ose  purchases  made  this  merchemdising  event  success¬ 
ful  beyond  the  expectations  of  merchants  and  the  merchandising  bureau  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

New  Record  Set 

According  to  Secretary  H.  L.  Gustafson  of  the  mercantile  bureau,  the  number 
of  sales  on  April  21  was  in  excess  of  those  registered  on  the  first  “Worcester 
Day”  held  last  October,  when  a  new  high  mark  was  set  for  one-day  sales  volume 
in  Worcester  stores. 

Entire  Market  Represented 

Bus  lines  leading  into  Worcester  from  towns  in  the  suburban  trading  area  were 
crowded  morning  and  afternoon.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  heavy  automo¬ 
bile  traffic  was  noted  as  coming  from  the  suburban  towns  which  find  in 
Worcester  a  natural  trading  center. 

Quality  Merchandise  in  Demand 

The  trend  of  the  buying,  as  checked  by  mercantile  bureau  observers,  was 
towards  substantial  merchandise  of  the  better  qualities,  with  a  pronounced 
emphasis  on  staples. 

200  to  500%  Above  Average  Sales 

The  day’s  business  was  reported  as  running  from  200  to  500%  greater  than  an 
ordinary  day’s  business  in  the  same  stores.  “A  most  satisfactory  event  in  every 
way,”  declares  the  secretary  of  the  mercantile  bureau  which  sponsored 
Worcester’s  second  Worcester  Day.  » 

This  great,  substantial  market  of  Worcester  city  and 
suburban  families  who  have  money  to  buy  —  who  are 
interested  in  quality  merchandise  —  who  continually 
demonstrate  their  responsiveness  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  —  is  effectively  cultivated  through  advertising  in 
these  newspapers  alone. 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  the  Year  1931 


OVER  105,000  DAILY 


OVER  53,000  SUNDAY 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 


Chicagro  Detroit 


San  Fraaiciaco 
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in  April, . . . 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 

carried  MORE  LOCAL 

ADVERTISING  than  the 


daily  Globe-Democrat 
andTmes  COMBINED! 


including — 

MORE  total  display  advertising,  MORE  want 
advertising,  MORE  real  estate  advertising, 
MORE  total  paid  advertising,  than  either. 


4 


Moreover,  THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR  was  the  only 
St.  Louis  newspaper,  daily  or  Sunday,  that  gained 
in  local  advertising  or  in  total  paid  advertising  in 
April. 


1 

ij 


/ 


National  Advertising  Representative — GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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ECONOMIST  URGES  A  SUBSIDY  PLAN 
TO  TURN  BUSINESS  UPWARD 


WON  SOUTH  TEXAS  PRIZE 


FLIES  WITH  PICTURES 
THOUGH  INJURED 


Billion  Dollars  of  Federal  Funds  Would  Put  Several  Times 
That  Amount  of  Private  Money  at  Work,  Says  M.  C. 
Rorty  in  “Extra”  Edition  of  Harvard  Review 


An  emergency  plan  to  stimulate 
a  business  upturn  by  government 
subsidies  “for  the  starting  of  those 
operations  that  involve  added  employ¬ 
ment  and  added  purchases  of  materials” 
is  outlined  in  an  “extra”  of  the  Har- 
Z'ard  Business  Review,  issued  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  April  issue.  The 
proposal  is  made  in  an  article  by  M.  C. 
Rorty  on  “How  May  Business  Revival 
Be  Forced?” — ^an  article  received,  it  is 
explained,  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the 
April  issue  but  “considered  of  such 
timely  interest  and  of  such  significance 
as  to  warrant  its  publication  in  this 
form.” 

A  system  of  subsidies,  “conceivably 
camouflaged  in  the  form  of  long-term 
advances  at  low  rates  of  interest,”  but 
preferably  flat  and  unqualified,  might 
break  the  spiral  of  deflation  and  turn 
business  upward,  the  author  holds.  He 
argues  that  this  plan  is  superior  to  the 
direct  spending  of  government  money 
on  public  works,  because  each  dollar  of 
subsidy  would  require  the  spending  of 
several  dollars  of  private  funds,  multi¬ 
plying  the  effect  on  labor  and  materials. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped,”  he  writes,  “that 
emergency  credit  facilities,  supplemented 
perhaps  by  a  substantial  volume  of  open- 
market  purchases  by  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Banks,  may  start  so  vigorous  an 
upturn  in  business  activity  that  subsidies 
for  construction  and  new  capital  activi¬ 
ties  will  not  be  required.  However,  if 
business  activity  hangs  fire  at  present 
levels,  or  if  popular  and  iMlitical  pres¬ 
sure  is  increasingly  applied  for  pro¬ 
grams  of  public  works  or  for  straight 
‘doles,’  then  the  plan  here  proposed 
may  assume  imm^iate  practical  im¬ 
portance.” 

The  article  suggests  the  distribution 
of  perhaps  $100,000,000  a  month  for  six 
months,  followed  by  $50,000,000  a  month 
for  a  further  six  or  twelve  months,  with 
total  subsidies  limited  to  one  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  Subsidies  would  be  apportioned 
among  the  Federal  Reserve  Districts, 
and  assigned  to  business  concerns  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  bids,  to  obtain  the 
greatest  amount  of  business  activity  for 
the  smallest  government  expenditure. 
Precautions  would  be  taken,  through 
special  committees  in  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Districts,  to  sec  that  bidders  ex¬ 
ercise  due  diligence  in  their  operations. 

Preference  would  be  given  to  re¬ 
construction  or  replacement  of  existing 
facilities,  rather  than  to  creation  of 
additional  ones,  although  Mr.  Rorty 
produces  figures  to  back  his  assertion 
that  obsolescence  of  the  last  two  years 
and  other  factors  would  permit  a  large 
increase  in  the  present  rate  of  activity 
before  there  arose  any  question  about 
an  oversupply  of  capital  goods.  In  pub¬ 
lic  works,  preference  would  be  given  to 
those  which  would  support  themselves, 
such  as  toll  tunnels,  toll  bridges,  or  toll 
by-passes  around  the  larger  cities. 

The  article  considers  the  problem  of 
reviving  business  when  a  depression  has 
started  a  “vicious  spiral”  as  a  long-term 
matter,  and  makes  various  suggestions 
about  a  plan  which  might  _  be  appli^ 
automatically  at  low  spots  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  cycle.  Recognizing  difficulties  in 
limiting  the  plan  to  its  proper  field  in 
the  face  of  political  pressure,  however, 
the  author  restricts  the  last  part  of  his 
article  to  the  present  emergency. 

“.So  far  as  the  present  special  situa¬ 
tion  is  concerned,"  he  writes,  “popular 
and  political  pressure  may  be  such  that 
the  choice  will  not  be  between  action 
and  inaction,  but  between  action  that 
is  wholly  ill-advised,  and  action  that 
has  at  least  some  fundamental  possi¬ 
bilities  of  successful  outcome.” 

Objections  that  the  plan  involves  a 
“dole”  to  capital  may  be  met  with  “sev¬ 
eral  adequate  answers,”  the  writer 
goes  on. 

“The  prime  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to 
supply  added  employment  at  the  lowest 


possible  cost  to  the  government,  and  the 
benefits  to  capital  would  be  purely  inci¬ 
dental,”  he  says.  “Furthermore,  under 
a  system  of  competitive  bidding,  there 
is  little  chance  that  the  subsidies  paid 
would,  on  the  average,  do  more  than 
offset  the  actual  risks  due  to  starting 
new  operations  in  times  of  serious  de¬ 
pression.  And  finally,  of  course,  if  the 
plan  promises  real  relief,  there  would 
be  small  profit  to  the  unemployed  in 
opposing  the  scheme  simply  and  wholly 
because  it  might  offer  some  incidental 
advantages  to  capital.” 

Mr.  Rorty  spent  many  years  in 
executive  positions  with  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies,  including  both  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Company.  He  was  a 
vice-president  of  the  latter  company 
when  he  retired  recently. 

He  is  a  member  of  learned  societies 
in  engineering,  statistical,  and  economic 
fields. 


NEW  TEXAS  DAILY  STARTS 


El  Paso  World-News  Is  Published 
By  Owner  of  El  Continental 

Publication  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Evening  World-News  was  begun  May 
9  by  Morris  J.  Boretz,  publisher  of  El 
Continental,  Spanish  daily  of  El  Paso. 
Tbe  new  paper  is  being  published  from 
the  plant  of  El  Continental. 

Executives  of  the  World-News  are 
L.  C.  Townsend,  editor;  William  F. 
Clark,  managing  editor,  Mike  Corona, 
sports  editor;  Ina  Rae  Hix,  society  edi¬ 
tor;  Dick  Cunningham,  circulation  man¬ 
ager;  Glenn  F.  Nichols,  business 
manager;  J.  W.  McDougall,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

International  News  Service  and 
United  Press  of  Mexico  supply  wire 
news  and  International  News  Photo 
pictures  are  used. 

The  paper  is  eight  columns  by  21 
inches  in  make-up. 

The  El  Paso  Herald-Post  had  l^en 
the  only  evening  daily  in  the  city  since 
the  merger  of  the  Herald  with  the 
Scripps-Howard-owned  Post. 

BYRNE  SUCCEEDS  MOORE 

Frank  Byrne,  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Times  and 
Standard  Union,  was  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  this  week  to  succeed 
E.  L.  Moore,  resigned.  Mr.  Byrne 
joined  the  Brooklyn  Times  as  a  local 
advertising  solicitor  after  the  sale  of 
the  New  York  World  in  1931.  Prior 
to  his  connection  with  the  World  he  had 
been  New  York  representative  of  the 
Brooklyn  Times  for  several  years.  He 
was  appointed  local  advertising  manager 
last  September. 


96% 


of  The  S  u n’s 
Circulation  is 

CONCENTRATED 

in  the  New  York 
Trading  Area 

NEW  YORK 


Ralph  Bray  shown  holding  the  cup 
which  his  Mission  Times  won  in  the 
contest  sponsored  by  the  South  Texas 
Press  Association  for  the  best  all-round 
weekly  newspaper  'in  the  association’s 
territory  during  the  past  year.  A  front 
page  of  the  Times  also  is  shown.  Bray 
was  elected  a  director  of  the  group  at 
the  recent  San  Antonio  convention. 

DAILY  APPEALS  VERDICT 

Appeal  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Trib¬ 
une  from  a  $50,000  libel  verdict  for 
Tom  H.  Kight,  one  of  the  “four- 
horsemen”  in  the  attempted  session  of 
the  Oklahoma  state  legislature  to  im¬ 
peach  Henry  S.  Johnston,  former  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  state,  was  filed  May  2  at 
the  state  supreme  court  in  Oklahoma 
City. 


A.  P.  Photographer  Gets  Derby 
Photos  To  Chicago  Despite 
Accident  Which  Proved 
Fatal  To  Companion 

Suffering  the  pain  of  a  dislocated  el¬ 
bow  and  minor  bruises  Harry  Hall,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Photo  Service  camera¬ 
man,  flew  from  Louisville  to  Chicago, 
May  7,  with  a  consignment  of  Kentucky 
Derby  pictures  for  the  telephoto.  Paus¬ 
ing  only  long  enough  to  obtain  a  new 
conveyance  to  the  airport  after  an  acci¬ 
dent  which  proved  fatal  to  John  Irvin 
Lautz  of  Louisville,  Hall  made  the 
flight  through  bad  weather,  arriving  in 
Chicago  at  7.47  p.m.  He  was  met  at 
the  Chicago  landing  field  by  an  ambu¬ 
lance  which  rush^  him  to  Jackson 
Park  Hospital  for  treatment.  Later  he 
was  taken  to  his  home. 

Hall,  who  has  been  with  the  A.P. 
since  tbe  photo  service  was  started,  was 
being_  taken  to  the  Louisville  airport  in 
the  sidecar  of  a  motorcycle  driven  by 
Lautz,  when  the  machine  swerved  from 
the  road  and  crashed  into  a  telephone 
pole.  Hall  later  told  Gus  Pomquist, 
pilot  of  the  plane  in  which  he  flew  to* 
Chicago  that  Lautz  had  apparently 
fainted  and  fell  from  the  motorcycle 
which  hurtled  on  for  more  than  a  block 
before  hitting  the  r^ole.  The  crash  set 
off  a  fire  alarm  attached  to  the  pole. 
Firemen  took  Lautz  to  the  hospital 
where  he  died  a  few  minutes  later. 
Lautz  has  been  hired  on  Derby  day  for 
several  years  to  drive  the  A.P.  photog¬ 
rapher  from  the  track  to  the  airport. 

VETERANS  PLAN  WEEKLY 

First  issue  of  the  Somerville  (Mass.) 
Tribune,  weekly,  will  soon  be  published 
by  a  group  of  unemployed  newspaper¬ 
men,  all  World  War  Veterans.  It  will 
be  of  tabloid  size  and  distributed  free 
by  a  crew  of  veterans. 


I  he  Newark 
Evening  News  has  always 

produced  for  us  »  »  »  »  » 

Your  paper  is  at  the  very  top  of  our  list,  from 
the  standpoint  of  coupons  received  and  sales 
made." 


This  glowins  tribute  attests  the  unusual 
pulling  power  of  the  NEWARK 
EVENING  NEWS;  it  practically 
certifies  its  influence  upon  the  spend¬ 
able  dollars  in  the  pocketbooks  of  its 
readers.  Yet,  it  proves  something 
more  than  that.  It  proves  that  the 
families  who  make  up  the  great 
NEWARK  market  have  money  to 
spend,  not  only  for  necessities,  but 
for  the  other  things  in  life  as  well.  It 
proves  it  because  this  advertiser  sells 
a  present  commodity  that  is  not  a  vital 
necessity.  This  advertiser  sells  service 
—  at  a  price.  Something  more  than 
mere  words  is  required  to  do  this 
selling  job. 


C^Picntiig 


EUGENE  W.  FARRELL 
Business  &  Advertising  Mgr. 
21 5-221  Market  Street, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 
O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE, 
General  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago 

Detroit  Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 
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Y ou’re  Welcome  af  the  Front  Door 

Try  to  Introduce  yourself  with  a  sample-case,  and  see 
how  far  you  get.  But  put  your  product  In  The  Detroit 
News,  and  your  welcome  will  be  assured! 

Not  only  will  your  product  be  welcome  at  the  front 
doors  of  Detroit  homes;  but  it  will  also  be  welcome  through¬ 
out  the  Detroit  Trading  Area.  For  The  Detroit  News  is 
recognized  everywhere  as  the  great  home  paper  of  Detroit. 

The  Detroit  News  has  the  largest  circulation  in  Michigan 
with  over  75%  of  its  city  circulation  actually  horn e- delivered, 

71%  of  Detroit s  homes  of  over  $3000  income  take  the  News! 

The  Detroit  News 


New  York  Office 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Inc. 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
Member  Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 


Chicago  Office 

J.  E.  LUTZ 


BEFORE 


PERIODS  of  depression  and  prosperity  follow  each  other  ( 
in  succession  like  waves  upon  the  sea.  Waves  and  their  j 
hollows  are  not  equally  spaced— some  of  them  are  higher  i 
and  longer  and  deeper  than  others.  But  in  all  history  they 
have  followed  each  other,  the  waves  and  the  hollows,  and 
with  certainty  they  always  will.  The  point  to  remember  is 
that  every  hollow  of  depression  is  inevitably  followed  by  a 
wave  of  prosperity.  This  is  as  certain  as  that  the  sun  will 
arise  in  the  morning  after  the  night. 

Things  can  be  purchased  more  reasonably  during  a  period 
of  depression.  In  general,  they  are  better  made,  because  there  * 
is  more  time  in  which  to  make  them.  They  do  not  have  to  be  , 
hurried  out.  This  applies  to  most  new  equipment,  to  construe-  l| 
tion,  to  planning,  as  well  as  to  all  other  things.  Then,  too, 
thought  is  upon  the  future  and  its  more  exacting  requirements. 
How  better  can  the  future  be  met,  than  was  the  past? 
How  much  more  quickly  and  economically  can  its  needs 
be  satisfied? 

Why  should  not  the  alert  newspaper  owner  capitalize 
the  knowledge  that  prosperity  is  following  adversity,  that  | 
there  is  now  coming  toward  him  the  wave-head  of  prosperity,  d 
following  the  hollow  of  adversity  that  has  been  pulling  him 
astern?  Whether  he  sees  it  or  not,  whether  he  knows  its  rate 
of  approach  or  not,  the  wave-head  is  nevertheless  coming. 
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DAWN 


I 

» 

»  Therefore,  in  all  wisdom,  he  should  prepare  for  it.  He  should 
j|  prepare  in  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  fullness  of  its  money- 
I  making  power. 


He  should  realize  that  such  preparations  can  be  made 
more  economically  and  more  thoroughly,  and  with  the  wisest, 
j  unhurried  planning,  before  the  wave  arrives.  To  remain 
inactive  throughout  the  precious  moments  of  idleness  before 
the  business  deluge  comes  and  new  results  are  required,  is  to 
I  be  caught  with  the  old  year’s  tools  and  wares  in  the  new 
year’s  market. 

*  Those  who  follow  such  a  policy  must  pay  a  heavy  pen¬ 
alty  for  failing  to  be  ready.  They  will  have  to  prepare  for 
'  prosperity  during  prosperity,  and  will  suffer  the  high  costs 
and  delays  that  will  necessarily  follow,  because  then  a  fool¬ 
ish  business  community,  like  the  virgins  at  the  gate,  will  be 
i  clamoring  for  what  they  should  have  sought  while  the  hour 
of  opportunity  was  at  hand. 

I 

The  present,  therefore,  is  a  time  of  great  usefulness.  If 
I  the  means  of  meeting  prosperity  are  wisely  planned  and  pro¬ 
vided  today,  the  resulting  prosperity  will  be  great  tomorrow; 
,  d  as  great  as  are  the  steps  taken  to  achieve  it.  A  day  of  prepa- 
i  ration  now  will  cost  less  and  be  worth  more  than  many  days 

!  of  preparation  when  plants  should  be  running  to  profitable 

.  advantage,  with  everything  set  for  the  era  of  activity  ahead. 

Henry  A.  Wise  Wood 

\ 
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E  D  I 

POSTAL  RATES 

PENDING  two  dollars  for  every  one  that  he 
takes  in,  Uncle  Sam  faces  a  familiar  problem 
in  this  day.  He  must  increase  his  revenues 
and  decrease  his  expenses.  Taxation  is  the  chief 
means  available  to  our  government  to  get  money. 
Therefore,  those  who  believe  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  grateful  for  benefits  received  and  antici¬ 
pating  future  favors,  must  submit  to  taxation  grace¬ 
fully  and  bear  the  heavy  burdens  of  past  mistakes 
with  a  minimum  of  complaint.  The  simple  truth  is 
that  the  American  people  do  not  even  know  what 
heavy  taxation  means,  at  least  as  do  the  English  and 
Germans. 

In  the  necessary  readjustment  of  national  fiscal 
affairs  postal  rates — indirect  taxation— are  under  in- 
sj)ection.  It  is  proposed  to  put  second-class  mail 
rates  back  to  the  1921  basis  and  postal  officials  claim 
this  would  increase  revenues  $5,000,000  per  annum. 

It  would  be  an  abrupt  and  extreme  measure.  We 
are  sure  that  newspaper  publishers  of  the  land  do 
not  want  to  shirk  any  just  part  of  the  burden  that 
the  whole  people  must  bear  to  balance  the  federal 
budget,  but  we  sincerely  hope  Congress  will  not 
work  an  injustice  to  second-class  users  and  the  read¬ 
ing  public  in  blind  zeal  to  find  cash  for  the  public 
treasury. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  original  intent 
of  the  second-class  privilege  was  to  back  free  insti- 
tutigns  with  educational  forces  and  if  there  is  any 
source  of  public  information  comparable  with  the 
newspaper  press  we  are  unaware  of  it.  Heavy  in¬ 
creases  in  second-class  rates  will  tend  to  reduce  pub¬ 
lic  reading,  and  this  would  come  at  a  time  when  tl^ 
newspaper  is  highly  serviceable  to  the  patriotic  citi¬ 
zen  and  democratic  institutions.  We  sincerely  doubt 
if  the  government  will  raise  $5,000,000  by  this 
priKress,  for  private  carriers  will  be  utilized  profitably 
by  publishers,  as  in  the  case  of  1921. 

Newspapermen  will  not  want  to  be  classed  with 
the  selfish  interests  that  try  to  lobby  their  way  out 
of  each  and  every  attempt  to  tax  their  products  or 
profits,  but  we  believe  they  will  want  Congress  to 
keep  strictly  in  mind  the  original  principle  of  postal 
privileges  as  a  means  of  facilitating  sound  and  safe 
public  opinion. 


More  solid  information  concerning  the  under¬ 
lyings  facts  of  government  and  business  has 
been  published  in  the  past  year  than  ivas  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  previous  14  years,  and  this  is  the 
saving  grace  of  the  economic  upheaval. 

THE  TRAFFIC  CRUSADE 

AS  THE  Summer  approaches  many  conscien¬ 
tious  editors  are  campaigning  in  both  news  and 
‘editorial  columns  against  fast  and  reckless  auto¬ 
mobile  driving  on  city  streets  and  country  roads, 
most  humane  of  all  newspaper  crusades  in  view  of 
the  annual  slaughter  of  more  than  30,000  human 
beings,  with  950,000  non-fatal  cases,  tens  of  millions 
of  property  loss,  and  with  hospitals,  insane  asylums 
and  prisons  glutted  with  victims,  largely  at  public 
expense. 

The  best  thought  of  the  editorial  room  is  none 
too  good  for  this  perplexing  national  problem. 
What  can  one  say,  what  can  one  do,  to  bring  the 
reckless  driver  to  his  senses?  Can  men  be  scared, 
spoofed  or  legislated  into  a  decent  regard  for  the 
lives  of  automobile  riders?  Constant  scolding, 
merely  harping  on  the  subject,  seems  to  make  only 
slight  impression.  Scare  stories  lose  force  through 
endless  repetition.  Rigid  traffic  regulation  is  the 
surest  method. 

Discussing  this  subject  New  York  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  said  one  day  this  week:  “Irvin  Cobb  once  re¬ 
marked:  T  would  rather  be  late  for  dinner  in  this 
world  than  early  for  breakfast  in  the  next.’  The 
automobile  societies  of  America  ougfit  to  have 
those  words  printed  on  stickers  and  pasted  on  every 
windshield  in  the  land.”  Yes,  it  might  be  an  in¬ 
fluence,  but  a  greater  one  would  be  a  certain  knowl¬ 
edge  by  every  driver  that  he  is  sure  to  pay  in  solid 
coin  of  the  realm  for  violations  of  sensible  traffic 
rules,  or  spend  a  month  in  jail. 


The  reason  press  telegrams  should  not  be 
taxed  is  that  they  are  essentially  public  com¬ 
munications,  not  for  direct  profit. 


How  think  ye?  if  a  man  have  a  hundred 
•heep,  and  one  of  them  he  gone  astray,  doth 
he  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine,  and  goeth 
into  the  mountains  and  seeketh  that  vdiich  is 
gone  astray? — St.  Matthew,  XVIII;  12. 


THESE  DARK  DAYS 

HE  social  consequences  of  the  more  tlian 
two  years  of  heavy  depression  and  business 
panic  form  a  dark  chapter.  Daily  newspapers 
record  a  startling  grist  of  human  tragedy.  The 
economic  upheaval  has  fairly  saturated  the  nation 
with  gloom.  It  becomes  mental  punishment  to  read 
column  after  column  of  news  concerning  defeat  of 
men’s  plans,  suicides,  bread-lines,  prostitution  and 
viciousness  on  an  alarming  scale,  communist  riots, 
pathetic  police  court  scenes,  daring  banditry,  do¬ 
mestic  tragedy,  under-nourished  one-pound  babies, 
pay  cuts  and  the  everlasting  bickering  and  babble  of 
vacillating  and  blundering  government.  But  it  is 
all  true  and  it  all  rightfully  belongs  to  the  fund  of 
common  public  knowledge.  To  deny  it,  hush  it  up, 
varnish  or  hide  it  makes  only  for  a  fool’s  paradise 

Presently  the  nation  will  be  deluged  with  a  flood 
of  partisan  oratory  in  a  national  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  The  issues  are  decidedly  unpleasant.  They 
cannot  be  evaded.  The  roar  will  be  deafening  and 
men’s  passions  will  be  stirred  to  their  depths.  The 
press  must  report  the  story,  day  by  day.  Perhaps, 
out  of  the  turmoil  and  ferment,  real  relief  will  come, 
like  a  ray  of  sunshine  breaking  through  rain-clouds. 
Resolute,  intelligent,  worthy  leadership  may  assert 
itself  and  the  people  may  again  start  to  form  in 
line  for  a  big  push  back  to  normal  conditions,  con¬ 
fidently  trading  one  with  another,  giving  employ¬ 
ment  and  recovering  a  sense  of  security. 

It  has  been  and  is  a  time  to  try  the  souls  of  con¬ 
scientious  editors  and  publishers.  They  have  kept 
their  heads,  but  the  real  test  is  to  come.  We  make 
bold  to  offer  the  following  suggestions :  During  the 
period  from  1924  to  1929  the  press  of  this  country 
published  an  endless  stream  of  so-called  economic 
facts  which,  in  large  measure,  turned  out  to  be 
mere  fancies.  There  was  too  easy  an  acceptance 
of  them,  not  enough  cold  analysis.  Much  of  our 
editorial  writing  was  superficial  and  dreamy.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  months,  at  least,  another  ribbon  of 
so-called  facts  will  be  unwound  before  the  public 
gaze.  In  large  part  it  will  represent  partisan 
claims.  Newspapers  that  accept  it  blindly,  with¬ 
out  analysis,  without  ground  or  courage  to  chal¬ 
lenge,  will  commit  a  public  disservice  which  will  not 
be  easily  forgiven  or  soon  forgotten.  Never  in 
history  have  people  looked  to  the  newspaper  for 
leadership  as  in  this  hour.  Readers  want  all  politi¬ 
cal  bluffs  called.  Above  all,  they  expect  to  be  told 
in  advance  of  false  trails  which  lead  on  only  to 
more  dangerous  bogs.  The  opportunity  for  intelli¬ 
gent,  well-informed  editorship  to  shine  is  perhaps 
without  a  parallel  in  modem  history.  This  is  no 
time  to  man  an  editorial  page  with  mediocre  talent, 
merely  to  fill  space.  It  is  no  time  for  mere  blind 
assertion,  lamp-post  interviewing  or  sloppy  and  un¬ 
considered  writing  in  news  columns,  especially  by 
reporters  covering  political,  financial  or  commercial 
assignments.  Worst  of  all  is  propaganda, 
whether  of  the  Pollyanna  or  the  misanthrope  va¬ 
rieties.  There  is  a  premium  today  on  such  old-time 
editorial  virtues  as  the  indignation  of  Greeley,  the 
pungent  analysis  of  Dana,  the  courage  of  Scripps, 
the  audacity  of  Bennett  and  the  sense  of  public 
responsibility  of  Pulitzer. 


Raymond  Howes,  aspiring  college  press 
agent,  told  a  Missouri  University  audience  that 
reporters  seldom  get  the  truth  and  that  pub¬ 
licity  men  supply  “40  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
newY‘  in  the  metropolitan  press.  There’s  an 
assertionist  who  could  make  a  success  in  the 
foreign  bond  business. 


I  A  L 


SOME  RADIO  MATHEMATICS 


STRANGE  conclusions  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  draws  from  its  “Analysis”  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  survey  of  radio 
listeners,  reported  in  this  journal  on  March  26. 

Starting  with  the  Bureau’s  figures  showing  that 
ofily  24  out  of  100  typical  homes  contain  anyone 
listening  to  a  radio  program  even  during  the  best 
hours  from  8 :30  to  9 :30  p.m.,  the  Columbia  reply 
reaches  this  remarkable  conclusion: 

“Thus  the  A.N.P.A.  proves  that  at  the  peak  hours 
of  the  evening,  a  network  advertiser  who  utilizes 
re-broadcasts  to  reach  the  western  time  zones,  or  a 
national  advertiser  using  individual  stations,  com¬ 
mands  an  available  audience  of  25,000,000  listeners.’’ 

Elsewhere  the  Columbia  reply  states  on  its  own 
authority  that  a  program,  if  good  enough,  “may 
attract  an  audience  as  high  as  20  to  25  per  cent  of 
all  homes  (an  audience  of  20,000,000  to  25,000,000 
people).” 

Still  another  statement,  indicating  a  nonchalant 
indifference  to  mere  millions,  to  say  the  least,  quotes 
“impartial  authorities”  as  putting  the  maximum  of 
listeners  to  a  single  program  at  16,000,000.  (In  all 
these  cases  the  CBS  refers  to  “listeners,”  not 
families,  multiplying  the  number  of  radio  sets  by 
an  arbitrary  number.) 

To  keep  the  record  straight,  let  us  say  here  that 
the  Bureau’s  report,  considering  the  practicalities 
of  nation-wide  broadcasting,  expressed  a  belief 
that  a  program  on  a  nation-wide  hook-up,  at  the 
best  evening  hour,  and  using  outstanding  talent, 
would  not  reach  more  than  seven  homes  in  each 
one  hundred — a  “circulation”  of  possibly  2,200,000 
families. 

So  before  any  advertiser  counts  too  eagerly  on 
reaching  25,000,000  possible  buyers  with  a  15-minute 
program,  consider  what  that  would  mean: 

It  would  mean  in  the  first  place  having  a  network 
of  enough  stations  to  give  good  reception  every¬ 
where  in  the  nation  —  which  is  beyond  most 
advertisers. 

It  would  mean  lining  up  on  that  network  the  most 
favored  station  in  each  locality,  whether  a  Columbia 
station  or  a  National  station,  or  an  independent— 
which  is  practically  beyond  any  advertiser. 

It  would  mean  having  a  program  so  attractive 
that  hardly  anyone  anywhere  would  listen  to  any 
other  program. 

This  last  condition,  incidentally,  would  mean  that 
all  the  advertisers  who  had  second-best  programs  or 
worse  would  broadcast  principally  for  the  benefit  of 
announcers  and  studio  orchestras.  And  this  in  turn 
would  mean,  we  presume,  that  the  Columbia  system 
would  give  refunds  to  these  second-best  and  third- 
best  advertisers  who  had  no  audiences. 

Or  wouldn’t  it? 


A  writer  in  Manchester  Guardian  gives  the 
name  Ephemeris  to  the  Tenth  Muse  as  patron 
of  daily  journalism. 


CANADA’S  RADIO  PLANS 

IT  IS  interesting  to  learn  that  the  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernment  is  planning  radio  broadcast  ownership 
and  operation  on  a  large  scale.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  will  watch  the  experiment  by  our 
Northern  neighbor  keenly.  The  Provincial  radio 
commission  recognizes,  at  the  outset,  that  advertis¬ 
ing  must  be  limited.  The  first  plan  calls  for  “not 
more  than  5  per  cent  of  each  program  period  devoted 
to  advertising.” 

All  revenues  from  license  fees  and  advertising 
are  to  be  expended  upon  new  plant  and  broadcast 
service.  The  plan  is  to  erect  a  nation-wide  chain  of 
high-powered  stations  and  also  low-powered  stations 
for  community  service.  Government  officials  de¬ 
clare  nothing  but  the  most  modern  equipment  will 
be  used  and  program  material  must  be  of  high 
grade.  All  that  Canada  will  ask  of  her  radio  broad¬ 
casting  service  is  that  it  be  self-sustaining  and  satisfy 
the  public’s  desires.  Canadians  own  about  800,000 
receiving  sets.  Present  assessments  are  at  the  rate 
of  $2  per  year. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  this  huge  plan  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  That  it  will  influence  the  radio  set-up  in 
the  United  States  is  inevitable.  Those  who  favor 
private  ownership  of  broadcasting  might  well  bend 
their  efforts  to  a  decent  control  of  advertising. 
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j _ PURELY  PERSONAL 

Dr.  JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  New 
York  Tunes  associate  editor,  will 
DC  the  speaker  at  the  87th  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  of  Knox  College,  Gales¬ 
burg,  Ill.,  June  8.  Dr.  Finley  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Knox  in  1887  and  returned 
five  years  later  to  become  president. 

William  F.  Metten,  publisher,  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Every  Evening,  has 
beeii  appointed  a  member  of  the  State 
Welfare  Commission  for  a  four-year 
term. 

J.  W.  Dafoe,  editor-in-chief,  Winni- 
peg  (Man.)  Free  Press,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Lions  Club  on  “Financial 
and  Business  Problems.” 

Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor,  Kansas  City 
Star,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
luncheon  last  week.  Mr.  Haskell  re¬ 
counted  experiences  and  observations 
on  his  recent  European  tour, 

W.  S.  Goodland,  editor,  Racine 
(Wis.)  Daily  Titnes-Cal I,  and  a  state 
senator,  has  announced  his  candidacy 
for  United  States  senator  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  ticket,  opposing  Senator  John 
J.  Blaine. 

Charles  A.  Guy,  editor  and  publisher, 
Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal, 
was  recently  elected  a  director  of  the 
West  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  president  and 
publisher,  Richmond  News-Leader,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  Memorial  Institute. 

Elmer  J.  Ottoway,  publisher.  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald,  and 
Howard  H.  Fitzgerald,  president,  Pon¬ 
tiac  (Mich.)  Press,  addressed  the 
thirty-fifth  district  Rotarians  annual 
convention  in  Grand  Rapids,  last  week. 

William  R.  Cook,  co-publisher,  Hast¬ 
ings  (Mich.)  Banner,  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Hastings  Rotary  club 
May  3. 

Congressman  M.  C.  Garber,  publisher, 
Enid  (Okla.)  Eagle  and  News,  has 
filed  for  renomination  from  the  eighth 
district. 

Allen  Briggs,  9-year-old  son  of  H.  B. 
Briggs,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Record,  was  injured  in  a  traffic  acci¬ 
dent  April  26.  He  received  a  lacerated 
wrist,  and  several  bruises  when  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  which  he  was  being  driven  to 
school  by  his  older  brother.  Culver, 
collided  with  a  parked  car.  Culver  was 
not  injured. 

J.  E.  Lawrence,  editor,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star,  and  Harvey  Newbranch, 
editor,  Omaha  World-Herald,  have 
been  named  Democratic  Presidential 
electors.  M.  A.  Brown,  editor,  Kearney 
Hub  was  named  a  Republican  elector. 

Albert  W.  Cummins,  editor  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News,  has 
been  appoint^  a  member  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  safety  education  committee  au¬ 
thorized  at  a  state  child  welfare  con¬ 
ference  held  at  Dover  April  30. 

Rufus  J.  Nelson,  publisher,  Fayette¬ 
ville  (Ark.)  Countryman,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  legislature  from  Washington 
County. 

Mossaye  Olgin,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Freiheit,  addressed  the  Los 
Angeles  Open  Forum,  May  1,  on 
“Latest  Developments  in  the  Soviet 
Union.” 

Fred  Gelder,  publisher,  Carbondale 
(Pa.)  Leader  was  recently  nominated 
for  the  state  senate  on  the  Republican 
ticket. 

K.  Hartford  Brown  has  become  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  Tavistock  (Ont.) 
Gazette,  succeeding  his  father,  G.  K. 
Brown,  who  recently  joined  the 
Oshawc  (Ont.)  Times,  staff. 

W.  Y,  Morgan,  publisher  of  the 
Warsaw  (Va.)  Northern  Neck  News, 
is  in  St.  Elizabeth’s  hospital,  Richmond, 
where  he  underwent  an  operation. 

C.  Dowd,  publisher,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News,  has  been  named  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  represent  Charlotte  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  United  States  Cliam- 


ber  of  Commerce  in  San  Francisco  on 
May  17-20. 

Julian  Hall,  editor,  Dothan  (Ala.) 
Eagle,  visited  his  uncle,  Grover  C.  Hall, 
editor,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser^ 
recently. 

Charles  F.  Painter,  founder  of  the 
now  discontinued  Telluride  (Colo.) 
Daily  Journal,  an  influential  newspaper 
in  the  mining  boom  days  of  the  West, 
and  Mrs.  Painter  celebrated  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary  May  2  at  Telluride. 

William  McIntosh,  publisher  of  the 
San  Antonio  light,  was  one  of  three 
commissioners  named  by  the  district 
court  to  pick  the  Bexar  county  grand 
jury  for  the  May  term. 

Joseph  J.  Cannon,  editor.  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News,  addressed  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Kiwanis  Club  recently 
on  “Wages.” 

Warren  Fisher,  editor  and  publisher, 
Carlisle  (Ky.)  Mercury,  weekly,  has 
accepted  appointment  as  statistician  of 
the  Kentucky  Workmen’s  Compensation 
at  Frankfort. 

John  Emmett  Richards,  editor  and 
publisher,  Alpena  (Mich.)  Nezvs,  was 
elected  governor  of  the  tw-enty-third 
district  of  Rotary  International  at  the 
recent  conference  in  Detroit. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

W  RANDALL  HARRIS,  busi- 
•  ness  manager,  Asheville  (N.C.) 
Citizen-Times,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  finance  committe,  Asheville  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  for  1932-33. 

James  L.  Tait,  business  manager, 
Victoria  (B.  C.)  Colonist,  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Press 
in  Toronto  from  May  2  to  5. 

H.  Frank  Bird,  advertising  manager, 
Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star,  is  writing 
and  producing  a  number  of  short  play¬ 
lets,  with  the  cast  chosen  from  the 
staff,  which  are  being  broadcast. 

Robert  Seidel,  of  the  advertising  staff, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  display  depart¬ 
ment,  Indianapolis  Times.  He  joined 
tfie  Scripps-fHoward  organization  on 
the  New  York  Telegram  and  later  was 
sent  to  Washington. 

Thomas  Daly,  formerly  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Sun  business  staff,  recently* 
joined  the  Pittston  (Pa.)  Sun. 

Harry  J.  Cannon,  display  staff,  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  and  Mrs. 
Cannon,  are  parents  of  twin  daughters 
born  May  6. 

Mrs.  Fred  Barnard,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  Denton’s,  Asheville 
department  store,  has  been  added  to  the 
display  staff  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen-Times. 

Avery  C.  Perkins,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  LeRoy  (N.  Y.)  Gazette-News, 
and  Miss  Lois  M.  Crissy  of  Mt.  Morris, 
N.  Y.,  recently  announced  their  en¬ 
gagement. 


I  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

CHARLES  A.  S.  FREEMAN,  who 
was  appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Titnes-Union 
last  week  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late 
George  A.  Brad¬ 
ley,  was  born  in 
New  York  City 
in  1890.  He  was 
educated  in  the 
New  York  public 
schools,  at  acade¬ 
mies  in  Hac- 
kettstown,  N.  J., 
and  Wilbraham, 
.Mass.,  and  at 
Wesleyan  U  n  i- 
V  e  r  s  i  t  y. 

C.  A.  S.  Frbbman  He  began  news¬ 
paper  work  on  a 
country  weekly  when  he  was  15.  After 
college  he  became  a  reporter  on  the 
Yonkers  (N.  Y. )  Statesman,  editor  of 
the  Peekskill  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News, 
city  editor  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Sun,  and  editor  of  the  Olcan  (N.  Y.) 
H^ald.  He  left  Olean  at  the  first  of 
this  year  to  be  assistant  to  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union. 

Mr.  Freeman  is  married  and  the 
father  of  three  children. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Willcomb,  classified 
manager,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  is  seri¬ 
ously  ill  in  a  Boston  hospital. 

_  Donald  Jones,  for  nine  years  in  the 
display  advertising  department,  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Beacon,  has  joined  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Ne^vs,  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Martin  Livingston  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Halifax 
(N.  S.)  Herald  and  Halifax  Mail.  He 
went  to  Canada  from  Florida  in  1926 
and  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  tlie 
Kitchener  Daily  Record.  In  1928  he 
was  appointed  advertising  manager  for 
the  Canadian  Department  Stores  and 
last  year  he  joined  the  Fisher  Agency 
in  Toronto. 

Will  H.  Clews  was  recently  appointed 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  News.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  training  on  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  in  England.  Four 
years  ago  he  joined  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Beacon. 

A.  Roy  Tirbble,  Jr.,  formerly  an  ac¬ 
count  executive,  Boston  office,  Dore- 
mus  &  Co.  has  joined  the  Boston  Post, 
national  ao  'ertising  department. 

Raymond  E  Blake,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Independence  (Mo.)  Ex¬ 
aminer,  through  manufacturing  unique 
costumes  used  by  himself  and  his  wife 
in  amateur  stage  productions,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  commercial  costume  business 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


CONVENTIONS 

You’ll  want  Will  Rogers,  of  course! 

Will  is  getting  time  off  from  a  picture  engagement,  and 
will  cover  both  Conventions,  as  usual,  for  McNaught 
Syndicate. 

A  daily  Convention  story  by  Rogers  will  make  your 
paper  THE  newspaper  of  your  community  during  the 
Convention. 

Wire  for  price! 
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which  has  grown  so  large  he  now  has 
$5,000  invested  in  costumes.  He  takes 
care  of  his  costume  business  after  office 
hours. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

JAMES  A.  STUART,  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Indianapolis  Star,  was  host  to  a 
group  of  newspapermen  last  week  in 
honor  of  George  F.  Pierrot,  editor, 
American  Boy,  and  William  L.  Mapel, 
head  of  the  department  of  journalism, 
Washinfrton  and  1-ee  University,  who 
were  visiting  in  Indianapolis. 

B.  C.  Nicholas,  managing  editor, 
I'ictoria  (B.  C. )  Times,  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Press, 
held  in  Toronto  May  2  to  5.  Mr. 
Nicholas  is  a  director  of  the  Canadian 
Press. 

Roland  A.  Kennedy,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette, 
addressed  the  Fox  river  valley  high 
school  journalistic  convention.  May  7 
in  Green  Bay. 

James  Keeley,  former  Chieago  Trib¬ 
une  ma|iaging  editor  and  assistant  to 
Col.  Frank  Knott.  Chicago  Daily  Nev^s 
publisher,  during' the  recent  anti-hoard¬ 
ing  campaign,  __sliiled  for  Holland  on 
the  Vollendam  May  7  for  a  month’s 
vacation. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Aoomley,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger,  and  Mrs.  Acornley, 
arc  making  a  month’s  automobile  tour 
of  the  state. 


Archie  Murray,  sports  editor,  Regina 
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(Sask.)  Leader-Post,  is  seriously  ill. 

Howard  Denby,  former  assistant 
sports  editor,  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner,  has  been  appointed  picture 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Max  Way  has  returned  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  from  Baltimore  where  he  obtained 
a  series  for  the  Philadelphia  Record 
on  the  success  of  the  campaign  against 
the  old  Sunday  blue  laws  there. 

Barnard  Haggarty,  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger,  and  VV.  Porter  Oglesby, 
Evening  Ledger,  have  returned  from 
a  tour  of  the  state,  during  which  they 
wrote  on  the  Pennsylvania  political 
situation. 

Mrs.  Homer  M.  Berry,  Chicago 
American  editorial  department,  has  been 
appointed  women’s  editor. 

Sarah  Brown,  formerly  assistant  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  Chicago  American,  is  now 
writing  society  and  club  news  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  Neu’s  under  the  by-line 
of  Penelope. 

Kathleen  Demorest,  women’s  editor, 
Regina  (Sask.)  Dai7y  S'far,  who  recently 
resigned,  announced  her  engagement  to 
Gorclon  Guest,  Saskatchewan  University 
faculty.  The  marriage  takes  place  in 
June.  Mrs.  Hugh  Boyd  of  the  staff 
is  temporarily  filling  the  post  vacated. 

Bright  W.  Padgett,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  was 
winner  of  first  prize  of  $100  in  gold  in 
a  letter  contest  sponsored  by  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Realty  Company  of  Asheville. 

Lee  O.  Ryan,  commercial  reporter, 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  and  Mrs. 
Ryan,  are  the  parents  of  a  son  born, 
April  27. 

Bart  Haley,  editorial  writer,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  who  has  been 
seriously  ill  at  Jefferson  hospital,  is 
reported  improved. 

W.  Rockwell  Clark,  Jr.,  radio  editor, 
Bridgeport  (Cxmn.)  Times-Star,  was 
tender^  a  bachelor  dinner  May  3  at 
the  University  Club,  Bridgeport,  by  his 
assixiates.  He  was  married  May  6  to 
Miss  Mitzi  Marie  Bohm  of  Bridgeport. 
Frederic  Thoms,  of  the  Times-Star 
staff,  served  as  best  man.  The  newly¬ 
weds  sailed  for  the  Bahamas  on  their 
honeymoon. 

Mitchell  Morris,  formerly  with  the 
Terre  Haute  Star  staff,  and  news  an¬ 
nouncer  for  radio  stations  WBOW  and 
WGBF,  recently  joined  the  continuity 
department  of  WHAS,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  Times  station. 

Arthur  J.  Carruth  III,  a  part  time 
reporter,  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal, 
for  the  last  eight  months,  will  go  on 
full-time  duty  late  this  month  when 
Jack  W.  Jarrell,  general  assignment 
man,  leaves  on  a  four  months’  trip  to 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 

Charles  Saner  has  been  appointed 
Pontiac  correspondent,  Detroit  Mirror, 
succeeding  Richard  D.  Purser,  who  has 
resigned  to  become  secretary  to  Police 
Chief  George  C.  Eckhardt  of  Pontiac. 

Robert  B.  Tarr,  reporter,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  is  on  a  month’s 
vacation.  Dale  Stafford,  sports  editor, 
returned  from  a  vacation  May  9. 

Tom  Greenough,  reporter,  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Telegram-News,  is  confined  to 
his  home  in  Haverhill  with  a  heart 
ailment. 

R.  A.  Butler,  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  was  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
for  a  few  days  recently  to  study  that 
city’s  system  of  handling  unemployment 
relief. 

Miss  Martha  Holman  Fall,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Albert  B.  Fall,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  a  reporter 
on  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  and  Allen 
M.  Hunter,  of  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  El  Paso  Times,  have  announced 
their  engagement.  Mr.  Hunter’s  father, 
Hubert  S.  Hunter,  is  editor  of  the 
Times. 

S.  J.  Duncan-Clark,  Chicago  Daily 
News  editorial  writer,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  Illinois  College  Press 
Association  convention  at  Wheaton,  Ill., 
May  7. 

Dr.  Willard  Wilson,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger,  has  moved  to  his  sum¬ 
mer  home  at  Fox  Chase,  Pa.,  for  the 
summer. 


Johnny  Gruellei  cartoonist  who 
created  the  “Yapp’s  Crossing”  and 
“Yahoo  Center”  drawings^  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  new  home  in  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Gruelle  will 
live  permanently.  Mr.  Gruelle  has  lived 
in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  for  20  years. 

Lloyd  Sallaway,  sports  editor,  Vic¬ 
toria  (B.  C.)  Times,  has  left  for  two 
weeks’  vacation  which  will  be  spent  in 
motoring  in  Washington. 

Miss  Ruth  Alexander,  London  jour¬ 
nalists  and  author,  is  touring  Canada 
representing  Lord  Beaverbrook’s  Daily 
Express,  and  will  remain  in  the  Domin¬ 
ion  for  the  Imperial  Conference. 

A.  B.  Kapplin,  assistant  city  editor, 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald,  and  Mrs. 
Kapplin,  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Marilyn  Jeanne. 

Thad  Omohundro,  Los  Angeles  cor¬ 
respondent,  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press- 
Telegram  and  the  Pas^ena  (Cal.) 
Star-News,  has  left  Seaside  Hospital, 
Long  Beach,  where  he  has  been  a 
patient. 

Mrs.  yirgil  Fulling,  wife  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  M\emphis  Press-Scimitar, 
is  en  route  to  Europe  for  a  three- 
months’  stay. 

Glenn  Thompson  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  staff,  was  a  recent  visitor  to 
Memphis  and  his  home,  Ripley,  Tenn. 
He  formerly  was  with  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar. 

John  Kelley,  dean  of  Chicago  police 
reporters  until  his  retirement  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  a  few  years  ago,  has 
begun  his  autobiography  in  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Daily  Times.  The  series,  com¬ 
posed  of  about  30  chapters,  is  called 
“Forty  Years  of  Newspaper  Nights.” 
Mr.  Kelley  now  resides  in  Erie,  his 
boyho(xl  home. 

Richard  Frankhauser,  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  editorial  staff, 
was  in  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  May  5  and  6. 

W.  T.  A.  Haynes,  Jr.,  police  reporter, 
Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star,  is  the  author 
of  a  new  Sunday  column  in  that  paper. 

Charles  V.  Stansell,  editorial  writer, 
Kamas  City  Star,  addressed  the  Ameri¬ 
canization  class  of  the  Kansas  City 
Youth  Forum  at  its  regular  meeting 
last  week. 

Miss  Marjorie  B.  Avery,  one-time 
member  of  the  staffs  of  the  Detroit 
Nervs,  Paris  (France)  Herald  and 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot,  has 
joined  the  society  staff,  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Edward  Adolphe,  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.) 
Argus,  has  joined  the  news  staff.  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal. 

Ralph  B.  Kirby,  East  Providence 
correspondent  for  the  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin, 
and  William  H.  Mason,  of  the  Journal- 
Bulletin  library  staff,  attended  the 
dedication  of  the  national  Masonic 
Memorial  to  George  Washington  at 
Alexandria,  Va.,  the  past  week. 

James  J.  Monnett,  Jr.,  real  estate 
editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  is  in  a 
hospital  undergoing  observations  for 
stomach  trouble.  His  work  is  being 
done  by  W.  G.  Lavelle. 

Dick  Smith,  managing  editor,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Jourml-Post,  attended  two 
days  of  journalism  week  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  and  also  visited  his 
son,  a  student  at  the  university. 

Dan  Kelliher,  Jr.,  son  of  Dan  Kelli- 
her  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post 
staff,  won  second  place  in  the  annual 
Mahan  high  school  essay  contest  held 
at  Columbia,  Mo.,  last  week  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  journalism  week. 

William  K.  Ulerich,  ftjrmerly  of  the 
reportorial  staff,  Huntingdon  (Pa.) 
News,  has  join^  the  State  College 
(Pa.)  Times,  weekly. 

Phil  Donnel,  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
reporter,  who  has  been  ill  for  several 
weeks  is  slightly  improved. 

Harold  C.  Eckert,  drama  critic, 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  under¬ 
went  an  operation  in  a  Columbus  hos¬ 
pital  a  few  days  ago. 

Allen  Deane,  staff.  Little  Rock  Ar¬ 


kansas  Democrat,  and  Joe  Wirges,  staff 
photographer,  Arkansas  Gazette,  cov¬ 
ered  the  annual  State  high  school  track 
and  field  meet,  at  Conway,  May  7. 

Lindsay  Hoben,  reporter,  Milwaukee 
Journal  ,and  Mrs.  Hoben,  are  parents 
of  a  daughter,  Polly  born  April  21. 

Ernest  K.  Lindley  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  staff  left  April  29  with 
Governor  Roosevelt  for  Warm  Springs, 
Ga.,  and  will  remain  with  him  until  he 
returns  in  about  a  month. 

Russell  C.  Landstrom,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald  editorial  staff  covered 
the  ceremonies  at  Benton  Harbor  re¬ 
cently  when  a  queen  of  the  annual 
Michigan  blossom  festival  was  chosen. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

JAMES  BOHART,  sports  editor, 
Fayetteville  (Ark.)  Democrat,  to 
Miss  Ora  Watson,  Humphrey,  Ark., 
May  1  at  Fayetteville. 

Miss  Geraldine  Von  Gal,  classified 
department,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times- 
Star,  and  formerly  of  the  women’s  page 
staff,  Bridgeport  Post  and  Telegram, 
to  Thomas  Murphy  of  Bridgeport  last 
fall,  it  was  announced  recently. 

Harold  J.  Gillin,  advertising  manager, 
Salamanca  (N.  Y.)  Republican-Press, 
to  Miss  Ruth  A.  Swanski,  Worcester, 
in  Olean,  N.  Y.,  May  3. 

William  B.  Murphy,  news  editor, 
Detroit  Mirror,  to  Miss  Jessica  Robin¬ 
son,  of  Detroit.  Mr.  Murphy  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Neio  York 
Daily  News  for  nine  years  before  going 
to  Detroit  last  September. 

Elizabeth  Greaves,  daughter  of  J.  G. 
Greaves,  publisher,  Portales  (N.  M.) 
News,  to  Marion  M.  Stinnett,  Portales, 
May  11. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

JAMES  H.  FURAY,  vice-president- 
general  manager.  United  Press  Asso¬ 
ciations  recently  addressed  the  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  Advertising  Club. 

Dix  Sarsfield,  relief  editor,  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
has  returned  to  his  home  in  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  after  finishing  his  relief  assign¬ 
ment  there  during  the  session  of  general 
assembly.  He  will  engage  in  free-lance 
work  temporarily. 

J.  P.  McCarthy,  Associated  Press 
operator  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citi¬ 
zen-Patriot,  was  in  Grand  Rapids  May 
7  and  8.  McCarthy,  in  point  of  service, 
is  one  of  the  A.  P.'s  oldest  operators. 

Gerald  Lyons,  of  the  Harrisburg 
bureau.  Associated  Press,  who  has  been 
ill,  has  returned  to  work. 

Charles  E.  Honce,  executive  news 
editor,  Associated  Press,  and  Mrs. 
Honce  returned  to  New  York  from  a 
brief  vacation  in  Bermuda  May  9  at  the 
Elbow  Beach  Hotel  which  was  limited 
to  a  few  days. 


SCHOOLS 

Fourteen  Georgia  high  school 
publications  were  awarded  certifi¬ 
cates  of  distinction  by  the  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism  at  the  fiW 
annual  convention  of  the  Georgia 
Scholastic  Press  association  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  Athens,  May  6. 

Inclusion  of  a  course  in  journalism 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  Saskatchewan 
provincial  university  at  Saskatoon,  was 
discussed  at  the  students’  representative 
council,  recently.  Night  classes  at  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term  were  sug¬ 
gested. 

Prof.  John  E.  Drewry  of  tbe  Henry 
W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  has  been  elected  W 
honorary  alumni  membership  in  Phi 
Beta  Kapi»,  national  honorary  scholas¬ 
tic  fraternity,  by  the  local  chapter. 

A  North  Dakota  journalism  hall  of 
fame  to  perpetuate  the  work  and  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  state’s  outstanding  new^ 
papermen  and  women  will  be  started 
at  the  University  in  Grand  Forks  soon 
by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  profes¬ 
sional  journalism  fraternity.  Plso* 
were  perfected  at  the  annual  Founders 
day  dinner  of  the  North  Dakota  chapter 
April  16. 
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THIS  RETAIL  WORLD 

A  Synopsis  of  Developments  of  Particular  Interest  to 
Newspaper  Executives 


By  WILLIAM  NELSON  TAFT 
Editorial  Director,  Retail  Ledger  Publication* 


The  apparently  startling  fact  that 
approximately  the  same  quantity  of 
merchandise  was  sold  at  retail  during 
the  last  six  months  of  1931,  as  during 
the  July- December  half  of  1929 — not 
1930,  remember,  but  19291— is  the  con¬ 
clusion  reached  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  as  the  result  of  a  recent 
survey  designed  to  show  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  retail  sales  and  retail 
prices  in  the  two  periods  referred  to. 

Offhand,  it  may  sound  impossible,  es- 
jjeciallv  to  those  of  us  who  know  how 
the  re'tail  world  has  been  staggering 
along  under  the  burden  of  tremendously 
reduced  volume,  but  the  Department’s 
survey  shows  that  dollar  sales  for  the 
last  s‘ix  months  of  last  year  were  14.6 
per  cent  below  those  for  the  same  half 
of  1929,  but  that  prices  dropped  from 
14  to  16  per  cent  during  the  same 
period.  In  consequence,  the  sales  by 
501  large  retail  stores  in  21  cities,  which 
amounted  to  $566,905,000  from  July  to 
December,  inclusive,  last  year,  was  al¬ 
most  the  same  as  in  either  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  on  a  quantity  basis. 

These  reports,  incidentally,  were  not 
from  department  stores  alone  but  in¬ 
cluded  furniture,  jewelry,  men’s  and 
women’s  clothing,  shoe  and  electrical 
appliance  stores,  covering  practically 
the  entire  range  of  merchandise  sold 
at  retail,  with  the  exception  of  foods. 

“It  is  estimated,”  say  the  govern¬ 
mental  experts  who  conducted  this  in¬ 
quiry,  “that  retail  prices  fell  from  14 
to  16  i)er  cent  from  December,  1930,  to 
Decemlier,  1931.  If  this  range  be  true” 
(and,  parenthetically,  the  estimate  is  a 
distinctly  conservative  one)  “it  means 
that,  taking  retail  sales  as  a  whole,  f()r 
the  types  of  stores  included,  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  quantity  of  g<K>ds  was 
sold  during  the  last  six  months  of  1931 
as  during  the  corresi>onding  jK*riod  of 
1930,  while  sales  for  the  latter  period 
were  approximately  the  same  as  for  the 
year  preceding.” 

I’ll  admit  the  deduction  sounds  like  a 
nomination  for  Ripley’s  “Believe  It  or 
Not,”  but  I  don’t  think  this  official  esti¬ 
mate  is  far  wrong.  Of  course,  we  must 
remember  that  the  stores  from  which 
reports  were  received  were  the  larger 
and  more  progressive  ones.  The  rank 
and  file  may  not  have  done  so  well,  on 
a  quantity  basis,  but  the  chances  are 
that  the  country  today  is  buying  just 
as  much  “tonnage”  as  it  ever  did, 
though  it  is  paying  a  whole  lot  less  for 
it  and  that,  of  course,  is  what  brings 
the  volume — and  the  profit — down,  for 
don’t  forget  that  it  costs  a  store  con¬ 
siderably  more  to  sell  three  items  for 
$2  than  it  did  to  sell  two  items  for  the 
same  $2. 

*  *  * 

JUNE  is  proverbially  the  month  of 
marriages,  but  there  are  many  other 
events  that  can  l)e  profitably  promoted 
during  this  month  as  well.  Digests  of 
a  number  of  store  promotions  that 
proved  highly  successful  last  June  will 
be  forwarded  upon  request.  They 
ought  to  prove  distinctly  interesting  to 
advertising  executives  who  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  wonder  just  what  types  of  pro¬ 
motions  they  should  use  next  month. 

*  *  * 

Another  most  interesting  conclu- 
,sion  arrived  at  by  the  investigators 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
just  releas^  for  publication  is  that,  in 
spite  of  the  period  of  unemployment  and 
the  low  level  of  business  activity  in  pro¬ 
duction,  people  generally  have  been 
paying  their  debts  as  well  during  the 
last  year  as  in  more  prosperous  days. 
(Do  I  hear  a  dissenting  chorus  of  “(jh. 
yeahs?”  from  the  Doubting  Thomas 
side  of  the  house?)  Here  is  the  official 
statement  with  respect  to  this  side  of 
the  case: 

“Notwithstanding  the  adverse  nature 
of  some  of  the  data,  retail  credit  in  the 


seven  kinds  of  stores  studied”  (again 
excepting  grocery  stores)  “presents  a 
comjaratively  brigfit  picture.  During 
the  i)eriod  from  1921  to  1929  it  was 
freely  predicted  that  the  next  period  of 
depression  would  destroy  the  retail 
credit  structure  or,  more  particularly, 
that  part  of  it  built  up  by  installment 
selling.  These  predictions  have  not 
come  true.  Collections  were  slower  and 
bad-debt  losses  were  higher  in  1931  than 
in  1930  and  in  1929,  but  the  retailers  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  continued  to  ex¬ 
tend  credit  to  their  charge  account  and 
installment  account  customers  in  very 
much  the  same  manner  as  in  more  pros¬ 
perous  times.  And  customers  as  a 
whole  continued  to  meet  their  obliga¬ 
tions  in  an  orderly  manner  and  to  make 
new  purchases  on  charge  account  and 
installments  in  approximately  the  same 
proportion  to  cash  sales  as  formerly.” 

For  the  stores  covered  by  the  survey, 
cash  sales  in  the  latter  half  of  1931  in¬ 
creased  from  45.5  per  cent  to  47.3  i^r 
cent  of  total  net  sales,  as  compared  with 
the  final  six  months  of  1930,  while  open 
credit  sales  decreased  from  44.1  i)er 
cent  to  42.7  i)er  cent  and  installment 
sales  dropped  slightly — from  10.4  ])er 
cent  to  an  even  10  i)er  cent.  So  far  as 
collections  are  concerned,  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  figures  indicate  that,  on  open 
credit  accounts,  the  average  length  of 
time  retail  dollars  were  tied  up  was  75 
days  for  the  final  six  months  of  1930 
and  78  days  for  the  same  half  of  last 
year,  an  increase  that  should  not  cause 
many  gray  hairs.  On  installment  ac- 
Cfiunts,  the  figure  rose  from  209  days  in 
July-DeceinlK*r  of  ld.30  to  217  days  in 
the  same  i)art  of  1931. 

Truly  a  “comparatively  bright  pic¬ 
ture” — at  a  time  when  pictures  which 
arc  even  comparatively  bright  are  none 
t<K>  numerous. 

*  *  * 

WITH  stores  everywhere  becoming 
distinctly  excited  alwut  the  amount 
of  house-to-house  selling  that  is  being 
done  at  the  moment  and  with  every  in¬ 
dication  that  this  type  of  retailing  will 
increase  during  the  next  few  months, 
the  steps  which  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
has  taken  to  control  canvassing  sales¬ 
men  take  on  new  imi)ortance.  They  are 
much  too  long  to  outline  here,  but  an 
official  digest  will  be  forwarded  upon 
request. 

*  4> 

SPEAKING  of  price,  as  who  isn’t 
these  days,  there’s  a  story  going  the 
rounds  of  the  Chicago  wholesale  dis¬ 
trict  that’s  well  worth  repeating.  Two 
dealers  were  discussing  prices  in  gen¬ 
eral  and,  said  Dealer  No.  One,  “I’ve 
marked  all  my  goods  down  to  a  third 
and,  in  some  cases,  even  a  quarter  of 
their  original  prices.” 

“That.”  declared  Dealer  No.  Two, 
with  more  than  a  touch  of  scorn, 
“isn’t  anything!  Why  my  prices  are 
so  low  that  when  burglars  broke  into 
my  store  the  other  night  they  went 
away  without  taking  a  thing — they 
looked  at  the  price  tags  and  figured  it 
was  clieai)cr  to  come  back  the  next  day 
and  buv  the  stuff !” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  question  that  many  retail 
executives  have  been  asking  them- 
.selves  ever  since  Selfridge  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
London,  announced  that  its  cost  of 
operation  was  22  per  cent  last  year  (as 
compared  to  the  33  to  35  per  cent  under 
which  American  stores  of  the  same  size 
stagger  along)  was  answered  very 
neatly  by  Mr.  Self  ridge  himself  the 
other  day  in  the  single  phrase :  “.-M)- 
sence  of  heavy  charges  for  consumer 
returns,  deliveries  and  other  expensive 
service  features.” 

“The  English  public,”  Mr.  Selfridge 
pointed  out,  “represents  an  old  and 
w'ell-disciplined  civilization.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  returned  goods  is  small,  be- 


ADVERTISE  SHOW  WINDOW 
DISPLAYS,  HE  URGES 

**OEEING  once  is  worth  hearing 
^  a  thousand  times  ...  so  fea¬ 
ture  your  window  displays  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.” 

That  is  the  message  R.  A. 
Transue,  merchandising  manager  of 
Westinghouse  Lamp  Company,  left 
with  merchants  in  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Kiwanis  Club  recently.  He  was 
speaking  on  “Making  Buyers  Out 
of  Window  Shoppers.” 

Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  Mr.  Transue  declared,  is 
sold  through  sight.  Merchants 
should  obtain  from  50  to  75  per 
rent  of  their  annual  rental  expense 
from  their  show  windows,  he  con¬ 
cluded,  urging  them  to  tell  cus¬ 
tomers  through  newspapers  what 
they  are  displaying. 


cause  sending  things  back  simply  isn’t 
the  thing  to  do.  Moreover,  facilities 
for  delivery — or  ‘desjatching,’  as  it  is 
called  in  England — are  on  a  much  more 
limited  scale  than  they  are  in  the  States, 
less  than  half  of  our  transactions  in¬ 
volving  deliveries.” 

In  other  words,  that  beautifully 

boomerangish  slogan,  “The  customer  is 
always  right.”  hasn’t  been  allowed  to 
cross  the  .Atlantic.  Until  stores  on  this 
side  also  get  rid  of  it  and  rid  themselves 
as  well  of  their  competitive  madness  in 
striving  for  service  supremacy,  costs  of 
operation  will  continue  at  the  high  mark 
they  have  hit  for  a  number  of  years 
past. 

♦  ♦  * 

DECL.\RING  that  “retail  advertis¬ 
ing  today  must  find  a  new  motiva¬ 
tion  in  order  to  Itecome  dynamic  again.” 
Miss  Dorothy  Swenson,  advertising 
manager  of  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y.,  recently  touched  on  the 

sorest  of  sore  siKits  in  retail  copy  today, 
adding  that  “while  retail  advertising 

was  formerly  an  actual  feature  of  every 
g(KKl  newspaper,  it  is  now  so  full  of 
bargains  and  price  emphasis  that  it  has 
l)ecome  very  stale  indeed. 

“The  first  challenge  of  a  good  ad¬ 
vertisement.”  Miss  Swenson  points  out, 
“is  ‘What  is  there  about  this  copy  that 
will  make  a  customer  pass  by  other 
stores  and  come  to  this  one?’ — and 
this  challenge  is  not  being  met. 
The  Quality  theme,  important  though 
Quality  is,  is  not  enough.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  should  be  able  to  take  quality  for 
granted,  but  how  can  she  help  feeling 
that  stores  protest  too  much  when  they 
state  every  day  in  their  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  that  their  merchandise  will 
stand  up? 

“Two  things  cry  to  be  done.  First, 
emphasis  must  be  taken  off  the  lowest 
full  price  lines,  because  this  has  been 
overdone.  Customers  are  willing  to 
pay  fair  prices  for  the  grades  of  mer¬ 
chandise  they  trust  and  the  cheapest 
price  lines  today,  as  always,  appeal  only 
to  a  limited  audience.  The  second 
major  need  is  for  stores  to  get  out  of 
the  rut  of  sameness.  Only  those  store<^ 
deserve  to  survive  whose  individuality, 
conscitmsly  or  unconsciously,  shines 
through  their  advertising.” 

There’s  a  text  for  this  week,  well 
suited  for  display  alongside  the  one 
froin  Prof.  Nystrom,  of  Columbia 
University,  quoted  in  this  column  last 
\\  eek. 


SENATE  EXEMPTS  PRESS 

.■\n  order  of  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate  to  the  sergeant-at-arms  to 
clear  the  galleries  because  of  violation 
of  the  rule  prohibiting  applause  does 
not  apply  to  the  press  galleries.  Sena¬ 
tor  George  H.  Mo.ses,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  has  ruled.  The  question  came 
up  April  27  when  spectators  in  the 
visitors’  gallery  applauded  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  S-hour  speech  of 
J.  Thomas  Heflin.  There  was  no  ap¬ 
plause  from  the  press  gallery.  A  rul¬ 
ing  was  asked  since  the  Senate  recessed 
before  the  order  had  been  put  into 
effect. 


CAMPAIGN  STRESSr:S 
1932  BARGAINS 

Six  Chicago  Dailies  Running  Busin  .:** 
Stimulator  Copy  Prepared  By 
Local  Advertising  Agency 
Man 


A  retail  business  stimulator  campingn 
of  full-page  advertisements  began  in 
six  Chicago  nevvspapers  recently,  'i  his 
plan  was  conceived  to  present  to  the 
public  a  new  angle  on  the  pre^ent 
low  prices  of  merchandise.  The  idea 
l^hind  the  plan  is  to  project  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  mind  into  the  future  and  cause 
people  to  “’look  back”  at  the  current 
low  prices.  ! 

With  the  exception  of  the  introduc¬ 
tory  page,  which  featured  the  heading,  1 1 
“The  golden  days  of  ’49  had  nothing  on 
the  bargain  days  of  ’32,”  the  nine  suc¬ 
ceeding  layouts  cover  in  definite  order 
all  of  the  important  classifications  of 
merchandise  commodities.  The  copy  is 
written  in  a  conversational  manner; 
figures  in  the  illustrations  doing  the 
talking  and  reverting  back  to  1932, 
“when  bargain  opportunities  had  such 
a  tremendous  api)eal.” 

Each  of  the  pages  carries  as  a  key 
line  the  slogan,  “Looking  back  to  1932 
— conversations  in  the  future.”  The 
copy  idea  was  conceived  by  Dade  B. 
Epstein,  president  of  the  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  bc>aring  his  name.  The 
pages  are  now  being  published  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Chi¬ 
cago  American,  Chicago  Evening  Post 
and  Chicago  Daily  Times. 

Pages  are  to  appear  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  three  a  week  in  each 
newspaper,  the  campaign  thereby  run¬ 
ning  its  course  within  a  period  of  about 
30  days.  .As  a  climax,  the  slogan. 

“Buy !  A  word  to  the  wise !”  appears 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  page. 

“\es.  we  completely  refurnished  our 
home  in  1932  when  prices  were  so  re¬ 
markably  low !”  is  the  introduction  to 
the  second  page  of  the  series.  Other  f 
heads  on  the  advertisements  include  the 
following :  ,, 

Scene  in  a  store.  Proprietor  talking 
to  a  customer,  “Folks  didn’t  seem  to 
appreciate  those  prices  back  in  1932.” 

This  page  deals  with  women’s  appeal. 

Scene  in  a  men’s  locker  room  at  a 
country  club.  “Wouldn’t  I  like  to  buy 
mv  clothes  today  at  those  good  old  1932 
prices?” 

Supplementary  pages  are  devoted  to 
every  type  of  commodity  sold  at  re¬ 
tail,  including  such  lines  as  automobiles, 
electrical  appliances,  textiles,  luxuries, 
home  needs,  silverware  and  chinaware. 

Mr.  Epstein’s  plan  was  worked  out  in 
collalxjration  with  a  group  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  leading  merchants  and  advertis¬ 
ing  men,  who  recommended  the  series 
to  the  newspaper  publishers.  Seeing  the 
wisdom  of  this  campaign,  the  news¬ 
papers  mutually  agreed  to  use  the  series. 
Although  the  series  of  ten  pages  was 
prepared  primarily  for  release  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  campaign  is  to  be  syndicated 
to  newspapers  in  other  cities. 


DAILY  BUYS  ELEPHANT 

The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Titnes-Union  . 
recently  furnished  the  funds  for  the  I 
city  to  buy  an  eight-year-old  baby  ele-  A 
phant  to  take  the  place  of  Sally,  pride  *7 
of  the  city’s  zoo  who  died  recently  of  I 
a  stomach  ache.  The  animal  was  pur-  • 
chased  in  New  York,  and  a  large  crowd  ' 
witnessed  its  arrival  in  Rochester.  The  | 
Times-Union  was  also  the  donor  of  the 
deceased  Sally.  Charles  S.  Owen, 
Rochester  mayor,  expressed  the  city’s  i 

thanks  to  the  newspaper  for  the  gift. 


PHOTO  PROCESS  GUARDED 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  has 
affirmed  an  order  forbidding  the  Posi- 
type  Corporation  of  America  from  al¬ 
leged  “unnecessary,  unauthorized  and 
harmful  disclosure  of  secret  and  un¬ 
patented  processes  and  formulas  for 
manufacturing  photographic  paper.”  The 
injunction  was  obtained  by  Robert  J- 
Bulkley  and  Henry  G.  Bulkley  as 
minority  stockholders. 
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Pierson  Fears 
Exploitation  erf 


Mme.  Jeritza 
Leaves  Opera 


HONOR  [TO  HIM 
to  whom  honor  is  dt 


know  him.  After  half  a  century  of 
service  with  one  organization;  half 
a  century  of  effort  and  achievement; 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  a  great 
newspaper  and  a  great  municipality; 
Phil  Baldwin  today  remains  a  vital 
force  in  his  community;  a  dynamic 
factor  in  the  continued  success  of  a 
most  remarkable  newspaper,  the 
Newark  Sunday  Call. 

Many  more  years  of  health  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  you,  Phil,  and  to  all  of 
yours  is  the  ardent  wish  of 

YOUR  FRIENDS  IN  NEWARK 


PHILIP  H.  BALDWIN 

completes  50  years 
of  Service  on  the . . 

Newark  Sunday  Call 


And  we,  his  friends  in  Newark,  are 
happy  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
publicly  our  love  and  admiration 
for  Phil — Phil  Baldwin,  who  by  his 
kindly,  tolerant  spirit,  and  his 
humaneness,  has  endeared  himself  to 
his  co-workers  as  well  as  to  all  who 
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CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

UA.  Brown  has  sold  the  Arnold 
•  (\eb.)  ScHtinrI,  weekly,  to  J.  C. 
Naylor,  former  owner  of  the  Calloimy 
(Xeb. )  Queen.  Mr.  Brown  took  over 
the  H’ood  River  (Neb.)  Sunbeam  in 
the  deal  and  will  continue  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  ousiness  tltere. 

Kmerson  S.  Smith,  part-owner.  Col¬ 
lege  rietv  (Neb.)  Reporter,  Hallam 
(Neb.)  Star  and  Panama  (Neb.)  Po.^t 
has  purchased  the  interest  in  the  |)aj)ei  s 
of  liis  iiartners,  Paul  Marti  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Drain.  He  has  consolidated  the 
Hallam  and  Panama  papers  into  the 
College  \  iew  publication,  changing  its 
name  to  the  College  f'iVtf  Reporter 
and  Laneaster  Reeord. 

M.  C.  Smith,  publisher  of  the  Curtis. 
(Neb.)  Enterprise  has  purchased  the 
McCook  (Neb.)  Tribune,  tri-weekly 
from  .Mrs.  F.  M.  Kimmell,  whose  hu.s- 
hand  founded  the  pajjer  in  1882.  A.  T 
Holcomb,  until  recently  secretary  of  the 
McC\M»k  chamber  of  commerce,  trvik 
charge  of  the  Tribune  as  managing 
editor. 

Tranklin  (N.  C. )  Press  has  pur- 
chased  the  subscription  list  and  title  >)f 
the  Highlands  (N.  C. )  Maeonian  ef¬ 
fective  May  5. 

Johnson  ( Neb.  I  Xetes,  weekly,  has 
l)een  purchased  by  l.eo  J.  Peebles  from 
K.  C.  Brott. 

Piekaiivy  Xetes,  a  weekly  pajter  at 
.\shville,  ().,  has  been  sold  to  S.  F. 
Hinkle  of  Sandusky  by  W.  R.  Collins 
of  Columbus.  Robert  D.  Choate,  the 
former  editor  of  the  News  has  been 
transferred  to  Osborn,  Ohio  to  edit 
another  paper  owned  by  Collins. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich  )  Cotnstock 
Park  A’ezcs,  suburban  newspaper,  has 
l)een  sold  to  Thomas  E.  Johnson,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Rockford  (Mich.)  Register.  The 
weekly  will  be  published  at  Rockford. 

W.  R.  Collins  of  Columbus  has  sold 
the  Asln’ille  (O.)  News  to  S.  F.  Hinkle 
of  Sandusky.  R.  D.  Choate,  editor  of 
the  News,  has  been  transferred  to  Mr. 
Collins’  other  paper  at  Osborn,  O. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

WG.  HURD,  former  assistant  city 
•editor,  San  Antonio  Light  is 
publisher  of  the  San  Antonio  Sun,  a 
tabloid  weekly,  started  April  29,  by  a 
group  of  former  Light  employees.  Ren- 
wicke  G«tfy  is  managing  editor.  Harry 
Williams,  former  ‘Texas  Trials”  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Light  and  John  F.  Davis, 
Jr.,  are  on  the  staff.  The  first  issue 
contained  12  four-column  pages. 

Idaho  Commoner,  a  Democratic 
weekly,  was  launched  at  Idaho  Falls 
April  28,  with  P.  M.  Ramsing  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  E.  M.  Holden  as  editor.  For 
the  present  it  is  being  published  in 
tabloid  form.  The  first  issue  contained 
24  pages. 

La  Stampa,  new  Italian  weekly, 
made  its  first  appearance  in  Utica 
this  week.  It  is  printed  in  Italian  and 
English.  Carlos  D’Amico,  Utica,  is 
editor. 

Oaklattd  County  Democrat,  a  weekly 
which  is  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  Oakland  County,  Mich., 
is  being  published  in  Ferndale.  Mich. 
W.  T.  Miller  is  editor  and  publisher. 
A  carrier  circulation  system  is  being 
devised.  The  first  issue  appeared  last 
week. 

News-Times  Publishing  Company, 
with  principal  office  at  Thomasville, 
N.  C.,  has  bwn  chartered  to  print  news¬ 
papers  and  do  a  general  job  printing 
business.  The  authorized  capital  stock 
is  $25,000,  with  subscribed  stock  of 
$17,500.  Incorporators:  R.  W.  Green, 
Reba  M.  Green  and  J.  Roy  Proctor, 
all  of  Thomasville,  N.  C. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

WISCONSIN  DAILY  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  LEAGUE,  comprising 
33  member  papers,  will  hold  its  sum¬ 
mer  convention  in  Appleton  in  June  at 
the  time  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent  opens  its  new  plant.  H.  L. 
Davis,  secretary  and  general  manager 
of  the  Post-Crescent,  is  secretary  of  the 
league.  The  Wisconsin  Daily  .Ad¬ 


vertising  Managers’  League  will  also 
meet  in  Appleton  while  the  publishers 
are  in  session. 

HtmsoN  County  (N.  J.)  Press 
Cli'b  recently  approved  a  provision  in 
tlie  new  constitution  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  permits  the  granting  of  re¬ 
lief  to  members  and  their  immediate 
dependents  in  case  of  emergency. 
George  \’.  Headley,  city  editor,  Jersey 
City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal,  is 

president. 

Women’s  Advertising  Club  ok  Chi¬ 
cago  this  week  elected  Miss  Mary 
Coffey,  of  Guenther,  Bradford  &  Co., 
as  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Other  officers  chosen  were  Ruth  Gragg, 
first  vice-president ;  Anta  Kepler,  second 
vice-president ;  Elsa  J .  Smith,  record¬ 
ing  secretary;  Clara  Funk,  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary  ;  Sadie  Grogan,  treasurer ; 
and  Ethel  Griffin,  historian. 

A  nominating  and  publicity  commit¬ 
tee  for  the  newly  organized  Quee.n*: 
Newspapermen’s  Club  has  been  ap- 
IMiinted  by  Frank  Bausch,  acting 
president.  The  nominating  committee 
consists  of  Edward  Gottlieb,  Harry 
Kemble,  H.  Ellsworth  Gelwicks,  Ricliard 
Linehan,  Henry  Margolies,  and  Walter 
Kaiser.  The  publicity  committee  is 
headed  by  John  Franz.  Members  are 
Arthur  de  Per.sia,  Harry  Kemble  aiul 
Leo  Schpolsky.  Election  of  officers 
will  be  held  in  June. 

Orille  Rhoades  was  elected  president 
of  the  Chicago  Matrix  Club,  com¬ 
posed  of  women  writers,  last  week. 
Other  officers  are:  Tillie  Solfermoser, 
vice-president;  Eleanor  Wolf,  treasurer; 
Bess  Dobson,  corresponding  secretary ; 
and  Susan  Dibelka,  recording  sec¬ 
retary. 

C(M.UMBus  (O.)  Advertising  Club 
held  a  “round-up,”  recently.  Prof.  H.  H. 
Maynard,  department  of  advertising, 
Ohio  State  University,  spoke  on  “Watch 
Washington.”  Members  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers 
Association  and  Ohio  State  University, 
College  of  Commerce  students,  attended. 

Phil  Harris,  news  editor,  IVagoner 
(Okla.)  Tribune,  was  elected  president 
of  Group  7  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
Association  at  a  meeting  in  Pryor, 
Okla.,  recently.  A.  J.  Gibson,  publisher, 
Adair  (Okla.)  Citizen,  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  L.  D.  Harding,  editor, 
Mayes  County  Republican,  Pryor,  Okla., 
secretary. 

Brom  Ridley,  of  the  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette  advertising  staff,  took 
office  as  president  of  the  Little  Rock 
Advertising  Club,  May  2,  succeeding 
George  Rose,  of  the  Democrat  Printing 
and  Lithographing  Company. 

Thomas  A.  Tully  of  New  Haven  was 
elected  president  of  the  New  England 
District  Printing  House  Craftsmen 
Club  at  the  conference  held  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  L,  May  8.  Other  officers  are: 
vice-presidents,  Stanley  Parker,  Provi¬ 
dence;  Henry  Plate,  Springfield;  Will¬ 
iam  Brehle,  New  Haven;  Leo  Monks, 
Boston ;  Charles  W.  Kellogg,  Worces¬ 
ter,  and  Hiram  Rich,  Portland;  secre¬ 
tary,  Leslie  Hendrick,  New  Haven. 

Leverett  D.  G.  Bentley,  State  House 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Globe,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  House  Press  .\ssociation  at 
its  meeting  last  week.  Other  officers 
elected  are :  Paul  C.  Ryan,  State 
House  News  Service,  secretary:  Ber¬ 
nard  J.  Doherty,  Boston  American, 
treasurer;  Robert  T.  Brady,  Boston 
Post;  Grover  C.  Hoyt.  Netv  Bedford 
Standard;  William  E.  Mullins,  Boston 
Herald;  and  James  H.  Guilfoyle, 
IVorcester  Telegram,  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Bloomfield  and  glen 
RIDGE  (N.J.)  independent 

PRESS,  weekly,  50th  anniversary  edi¬ 
tion,  48  pages.  May  6.  A  congratula¬ 
tory  letter  from  President  Hoover  was 
carried  on  Page  One.  Charles  E. 
Moreau  is  manager. 

Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen, 
“Baby  edition,”  marking  Child  Health 
Day,  May  1,  28-page  magazine  sup¬ 
plement. 


Fort  Wayne  (Ind. )  Jourml-Gazette, 
“Baby  edition.”  16-page  magazine  sup¬ 
plement  marking  Child  Health  Day, 
May  1. 

Richmond.  (  Va. )  Nezos^ Leader,  Beaux 
.\rts  Ball  siK-cial  edition,  which  was 
issued  after  midnight  while  the  ball  was 
in  full  swing  and  distributed  to  par¬ 
ticipants. 

.S'aginazo  (Midi.)  .Wii’j,  “Baby  edi¬ 
tion,”  12-page  supplement  with  issue 
of  May  1. 

Richmond  (\’a. )  Times  -  Dispatch, 
6- page  electric  refrigeration  show  sec¬ 
tion,  May  8;  4-page  Standard  Drug 
Company  section.  May  8. 

Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette,  special 
14-page  Dollar  Day  section  on  green 
pajier  recently. 

Mason  City  ( la. )  Globe-Gazette, 
l(>-page  tabloid  section  May  2,  second 
annual  Baby  edition. 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  8-page  Baby 
Section.  .May  1,  celebrating  the  fourth 
annual  baby  week  in  Tulsa. 

Mikiaukce  (Wis.)  Journal,  Electri¬ 
cal  Servants  for  Your  Home,  Re¬ 
frigerators  and  Electrical  .Appliances, 
8  pages,  .May  1. 

Oakland  ( Cal. )  Post-Enquirer,  28- 
page  sfiecial  electric  show  section. 
May  2. 

MiUburn-Short  Hills  (N.  J.)  Item, 
weekly,  “Baby  edition”  for  The  Neigh- 
borhood  House,  Ki-jiage  magazine  sup¬ 
plement,  May  1.  John  A.  l)ey  is  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Lansing  ( M  ich. )  State  Journal,  mag¬ 
azine  supplement  in  connection  with 
Electric  Range  Week  in  Lansing. 

Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  and 
7  eleqram,  spring  tourist  edition,  April 
24. 

Pomona  (Cal.)  Progress  Bulletin, 
special  edition  on  opening  of  new  plant, 
April  16. 

White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Re- 
porter,  spring  real  estate  and  home 
building  edition.  54  pages,  April  20. 

Passaic  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Eagle,  24- 
page  supplement  marking  paper’s  fifth 
anniversary. 


SUSPENSIONS 

Milford  (Mass.)  gazette,  a 

weekly,  published  for  50  years, 
suspended  April  29,  owing  to  the  fail¬ 
ing  eyesight  of  G.  M.  Billings,  who 
has  been  its  publisher  over  this  half 
century. 

West  Alexandria  (O. )  Echo,  pub¬ 
lished  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  has  suspended.  F.  B.  McIntosh, 
publisher,  will  continue  a  job  shop  in 
West  Alexandria. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

UTICA  (N.  Y.)  Typograpliical 

Union  has  named  President  John 
\V.  Gerstner  and  Owen  F.  Roberts  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  I.T.U.  convention  at  Long 
Beach,  Cal.,  Sept.  12-17. 

Glens  Falls.  N.  Y.,  was  chosen  for 
the  29th  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Empire  State  Typographical  Conference, 
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was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

APRIL,  1932 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 

of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  April, 
1932,  was  190,092. 


Eomrythtng  in  Baltimor* 
Rmvolv*  Around 


THE 

Morning 


Evoning 


SUN 

Sunday 


at  the  cl(jse  of  the  28th  session  recently 
in  Hotel  Martin,  Utica,  N.  Y.  The 
delegates  unanimously  voted  to  request 
an  extra  session  of  the  state  legislature 
to  increase  road  building,  approved  four 
per  cent  beer,  condemned  the  anti-union 
policy  employed  by  W.  Kingsland  Macy, 
Republican  state  chairman,  in  his  Long 
Island  newspaper  group,  and  objected 
to  a  threatened  cut  in  the  salaries  of 
Federal  employes. 

Harry  E.  Kauter,  Boston  Herald, 
composing  room  staff,  has  been  elected 
commander  of  the  Boston  Newspaia-r 
Men’s  Post,  American  Legion. 


MILLER  IN  RECEIVERSHIP 

A  temporary  receivership  to  facili¬ 
tate  reorganization  of  the  Miller  Print¬ 
ing  Machinery  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
was  announced  recently.  'I'lie  receivers 
are  the  Colonial  Trust  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  Burt  F.  Upbam  and  \V.  G. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Uphain  has  been  an 
im|)ortant  factor  in  the  development  of 
ino  lerii  high  speed  printing  inacbinery, 
including  .Miller  .Simplex  presses.  .Mr, 
.Montgomery,  who  is  vice-president  of 
.Miller  I’rinting  Machinery  of  Canada. 
Ltd.,  has  also  had  wide  experience  in 
the  printing  industry.  The  company's 
business  will  continue  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  Its  assets  of  over  $3,(KM),(XXI 
exceeil  its  liabilities  by  alxiiit  five  to 
one,  it  was  reported. 


FILES  $50,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

Charles  E.  Lester,  Jr.,  city  solicitor  of 
Newport,  Ky.,  recently  filed  a  $50,00(1 
damage  suit  against  the  Covington  Ken¬ 
tucky  Post,  and  Donald  E.  Weaver,  edi¬ 
tor,  charging  slander.  He  asserts  the 
Iiaper  published  articles  intended  to 
show  that  he  used  his  offee  to  protect 
gamblers  and  other  law  violators. 


JACOBSON  NAMED  EDITOR 

Kenneth  Jacobson,  recently  of  the 
Philadelphia  Ez’cning  ledger,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Rice  Lake 
(Wis.)  Independent. 


^  PROFESSIONAL 
^  SERVICE 


Throuqh  our  Enqineering  Department 
there  is  available  to  Publishers  a  pro¬ 
fessional  service  not  to  be  obtained 
elsewhere  at  anq  price.  This  Engineer 
ing  Service  should  be  taken  advantage 
of  hg  Publishers  about  to  erect  a  new 
building,  alter  an  old  building,  and 
bij  those  considering  moving  into  new 
quarters  or  rearranging  their  plants. 

Write  Selling  House  nearest  you 

American  Type  Founders 
Company 

^  VISUALIZEKS  ANn  PLANNERS  ^ 


Another! 

$10,000,000  LINER 
will  be  launehed  by 
the  New  York  Ship¬ 
building  Corp.  this 
summer. 
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^"NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING- 
now  1  have  something  1  ean  selF^ 

There  is  not  much  “fight”  left  in  the  average  salesman  of  today. 

For  he  has  succumbed  to  the  idea  that  goods  no  longer  sell  on  merit — that 
buyers  will  listen  to  nothing  but  “pr;ce.”  And  he  has  no  more  concessions  to  offer. 

What  can  you  do  to  stiffen  his  backbone? 

Announce  a  newspaper  advertising  campaign. 

You  will  have  a  new  sales  force  overnight. 

Every  man  will  be  on  his  toes  and  eager  to  get  into  the  field. 

The  trade  will  no  longer  discount  the  known  quality  of  his  merchandise,  or 
flout  his  reasonable  prices.  He  can  establish  relations  of  friendly  confidence  with 
wholesaler  and  with  retailer,  and  get  both  orders  and  real  re-sale  co-operation. 

The  newspapers  will  help  him  plan  his  local  strategy.  They  will  tell  him  of 
recent  merchandising  successes  and  the  methods  employed.  They  will  give 
introductions  where  needed.  They  will  save  him  time,  energy  and  money  by 
supplying  maps  and  route  lists. 

He  knows  that  the  newspapers  will  give  him  their  unqualified  support. 

To  good  merchandise  at  today’s  fair  prices,  add  the  concentrated  power  of 
adequate  newspaper  space  and  your  Sales  Department  will  function  again. 

IN  THE  {SALESMAN’^  VOCARELARY  ^^%DVERTISING^^  m^^ann  NEW!>^PAPER<< 


This  is  one  of  a  senes  of  advertisements  on  Newspaper  Advertising 
and  the  co-operation  offered  advertisers  by  a  Progressive  Group  of 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS*  REPRESENTATIVES 

We  are  anxious  to  put  back  of  your  advertising  all  that  years  of  daily 
contact  with  our  markets  has  taught  us*  Our  knowledge  of  their 
differences  and  their  peculiarities,  and  how  others  have  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  them,  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Will  you  talk  with  us  of  the 
possibilities  of  an  advertising-selling  campaign  in  any  of  our  cities f 
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CBS  DISPUTES  RADIO  SURVEY;  SAYS 
25,000,000  MAY  HEAR  A  PROGRAM 


16,000,000  listeners — or  about  30  per 
cent  of  all  radio  homes. 

“In  order  to  compare  this  figure  with 
newspaper  advertising,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  determine  what  percentage 
of  all  the  subscribers  or  buyers  of  news¬ 
papers  actually  read  a  given  advertise¬ 
ment.  We  understand  that  such  figures 
have  been  determined  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Gallup  Survey,  conducted  for 
newspapers,  but  the  results  have  ap¬ 
parently  not  been  used  for  newspaper 
promotion  purposes  nor  released  for 
publication. 

“When  and  if  this  is  done,  parallels 
can  be  established.” 

The  obvious  reply  to  this  is  that  the 
radio  program  includes  both  entertain¬ 
ment  and  selling  copy.  When  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  gets  people  to  listen  to  his 

the  Bureau,  in  which  28,947  homes  in  “The  Bureau  believes  that  if  its  radio  prt^ram,  he  has  done  no  more 

230  cities  in  the  United  States  and  methods  were  applied  on  a  sufficiently  3  publisher  who  gets  people  to  read 

Canada  were  called  by  telephone  in  an  wide  scale  to  determine  the  coverage  of  news  and  features  m  a  newspaper, 

effort  to  determine  the  probable  audi-  a  single  program,  it  would  be  shown  I*  newspaper  figures  are  to  be  restricted 

eiice  of  a  broadcast  advertiser.  not  to  exceed  seven  homes  in  each  100  to  those  who  actually  read  the  adver- 

Accepting  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  — i  ‘circulation,’  let  us  say,  of  2,200,000.  tising,  the  comparative  radio  figures 

figures  with  a  comment  that  “the  data  To  achieve  that,  it  would  be  necessary  would  include  only  those  listeners 

were  not  gathered  by  independent  in-  to  secure  a  large  national  hook-up,  at  who,  at  the  beginning  of  an  advertising 

vestigators,  but  by  the  newspapers  the  best  hour  in,  say,  the  central  or  announcement,  lay  down  their  news- 

themselves,”  the  Columbia  reply  dis-  eastern  time  zone,  and  employ  outstand-  papers  or  magazines,  stop  their  bridge 

putes  the  deductions  drawn  therefrom,  ing  talent.  Any  other  hour,  any  lesser  garnes,  hush  their  conversation,  cease 

and  reaches  widely  different  conclusions  program,  would  reduce  this  possible  - ^ ^ their  ordinary  goings-on,  and  pay  atten- 

as  to  the  number  of  listeners  for  ad-  coverage.”  c-  u  u  i  •  j  t.\  d  u  a  selling  talk. 

vertising  programSf  Considering  the  extent  to  which  j,*aggad"“,o  th"  UnheVstate8,"and  ^  NEW  COOKING  EDITOR 

Pointing  out  that  the  original  figures  listeners  are  conscious  of  the  advertis-  ^  .  T  t.i,  t  ,  t,,-..,, 

gatherer:  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis-  ing  messages  heard,  the  CBS  analysis  B  Guthrie  has  l^en  appointed 

ing  showed  concentration  of  receiving  refers  to  the  survey  statement  that  only  "*®  *?.  ^®®hing-  cooking  editor  of  the  Chicago  TrtbuM, 

sets  in  the  city  territories  covered  by  one-third  of  the  listeners  could  tell  *®"’  >  y'o  “®  .  succeeding  Virginia  Thompson.  Miss 

the  survev,  the  CBS  statement  criti-  what  product  was  being  advertised,  ““d  I^esentei.  Mr.  Walter  to  President  Guthrie  is  a  gradu^e  of  Iowa  State 

cizes  the  adjustment  of  these  figures  to  This  factor  would  be  affected,  says  the  Hoover  at  the  White  House.  College  at  Ames.  Before  joining  the 

agree  with  the  most  authoritative  esti-  CBS  pamphlet,  by  the  considerable  ^  ;  ;  Tribune  she  >^s  on  the  staff  of  Tore- 

mates  that  only  51.3  per  cent  of  the  number  of  sustaining  programs  broad-  culation,  representing  possible  readers,  cast,  _New  York  food  and  health 
nation’s  homes  have  radio  sets.  Repro-  cast  even  during  evening  hours,  and  with  total  radio  ownership,  representing  magazine. 

ducing  the  Advertising  Bureau’s  charts  also  by  the  fact  that  “the  commercial  possible  listeners.  On  this  point  it  says :  Mir'ux  iiim/'u  ecDvtr'E- 

of  little  houses,  the  CBS  reply  adds  announcement  tends  overwhelmingly,  in  “The  A.N.P.A.  has  addressed  itself  l  /j 

charts  of  its  own  to  show  that  out  of  network  programs,  to  be  placed  in  the  to  finding  out  what  ^r  cent  of  radio  The  New  York  Herald  Trtbunt 
100  homes  called,  radios  were  owned  in  second  half  of  the  program,”  so  that  in  owners  are,  at  a  given  hour,  radio  lunch  room,  which  heretofore  has 

86  (correcting  an  arithmetical  error  many  cases  the  principal  advertising  an-  listeners  to  a  single  program.  They  served  only  a  midday  lunch,  began 

•  ‘  •  '  •  offer  14  per  cent  as  an  answer  (7  per  night  service  May  2.  From  Sunday  to 

cent  of  all  homes  in  the  United  States)  Friday  the  night  service  runs  from 

— over  6,000,000  listeners.  Impartial  8:30  p.m.  to  2  a.m.  and  on  Saturdays 
authorities  lift  that  figure  to  as  high  as  it  opens  at  6  p.m. 


VISITED  HOOVER 


Columbia  Issues  Analysis  of  Listening  Report  of  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  Finding  Fault  With  Statements  on  Limited 
Audiences  and  Indifference  to  Sales  Talks 


82.4),  and  that  in  50  of  the  100  homes,  at  the  time  of  the  interview, 
the  radios  _  were  turned  on.  The  In  one  place  the  CBS  survey  turns 
Bureau’s  adjustment  put  the  number  of  its  attention  to  newspaper  advertising, 
radios  turned  on  during  the  best  evening  arguing  that  the  listeners  to  a  given 
hours  at  24  out  of  100  homes  through-  program  cannot  be  fairly  compared  with 
out  the  nation.  This  adjustment  was  newspaper  circulation  in  the  same  terri- 
given  justification  “from  a  statistical  tory,  but  only  with  the  number  of  per- 
yiewpoint”  by  Percival  White,  market-  sons  who  actually  read  a  newspaper 
ing  counselor,  who  compiled  the  returns  advertisement.  The  proper  comparison 
from  Bureau  members.  between  newspaper  and  radio,  the  book- 

The  CBS  point  is  that  the  unadjusted  let  says,  would  compare  newspaper  cir- 
figures  show  radio’s  greatest  per¬ 
centage  of  listeners  is  to  be  found  in 
city  homes  which  have  telephones,  “long  W  T  m 

considered  the  prime  United  States  I 

market.”  W  oCU  1  ICOOCo 

The  relatively  fewer  radios  in  the  _ 

urban  territories,  however,  are  not 

neglected  when  it  comes  to  estimating  Duplex  Unit  Type  Sextuple: 
total  possible  audiences  for  radio  Factory  rebuilt.  Available  at 
advertisers.  ^  ■  .  .1 

The  principal  points  of  controversy  Factory  Can  be  inspected. 

raised  by  the  Columbia  analysis  con-  r,  i  't  i.  i  il 

cern  the  portion  of  the  listening  audi-  Duplex  Tubular  1  o  page 

ence  which  may  be  seized  by  any  one  late  model.  Complete  equip- 

program,  and  the  advertising  impression  ment.  Immediately  available, 

made  on  listeners.  Disregarding  the 

conditions  found  on  the  nights  covered  High  Speed  Unit  Type  Goss  — 
by  the  survey,  when  the  “best”  station  Sextuple  —  modern  press, 
in  each  locality  was  being  heard  by  ^  ^ 

only  524  ^r  cent  of  the  listc^rs  who  Flatbed  Web  —  Complete 

could  identify  their  stations,  the  CBS  vl  ..  l  .. 
analysis  argues  that  with  an  especially  motor,  chases,  etc. 

good  program  it  is  possible  for  a  single  r\  i  ail  u 

station  to  command  “at  a  given  hour  as  Uuplcx  Angle-bar  rebuilt 
much  as  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  total  factory  shipment, 
listening  audience  in  its  ,area.”  This, 

it  says,  has  been  “determintnl  by  surveys  Hoe  24  page  —  with  stereotype 
identical  with  the  A.N.P.A.  telephone  machinery  —  available  now. 
method  but  conducted  by  advertisers 

What  benefits  accrue  to  the  adver-  Low  Price  . . .  Quick  Shipment 
tisers  on  rival  stations  when  the  most-  «  •  .  Bargains  for  the  News- 
favored  station  comers  90  per  cent  of  papers  whose  needs  they  fit. 
the  listeners,  the  CBS  document  does 

not  state.  These  presses  all  in  good  running 

Turning  to  network  programs,  the  Q^der.  recently  removed  to  allow 

CBS  analysis  makes  the  assertion  that  : - j-  ,  r^  i 

a  program  “may  attract  an  audience  as  installation  of  new  Duplex  ma- 
high  as  20  to  25  per  cent  of  all  homes  chinery. 

(an  audience  of  20,000,000  to  25.- 
000.000).” 

On  this  same  point  the  Advertising 
Bureau’s  survey  stated :  “Thus  it  is  in¬ 
dicated  that  slightly  less  than  13  out  of 
100  homes  consciously  are  listening  to 
the  most  popular  near-by  station — at 
the  most  favorable  evening  hour.  Can 
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Faces  like  these  in 
90-Channel  Text  Magazines 

How  is  one  to  assess  and  evaluate  a  type  face 
in  terms  of  its  esthetic  design?  Why  do  the 
pace-makers  in  the  art  of  printing  rave  over  a 
specific  face  of  type?  What  do  they  see  in  it? 
Why  is  it  so  superlatively  pleasant  to  their 
eyes?  Good  design  is  always  practical  design. 
And  what  they  see  in  a  good  type  design  is, 

HOW  is  one  to  assess  and  evaluate  a  type  face  in  terms  of 
HOW  is  one  to  assess  and  evaluate  a  type  face  in  ter 
HOW  is  one  to  assess  and  evaluate  a  type  fa 
HOW  is  one  to  assess  and  evaluate  a 
HOW  is  one  to  assess  and  evalu 

HOW  is  one  to  assess  and 


Faces  like  these  in 
72-Channel  Display  Magazines 

HOW  is  one  to  osse 

HOW  is  one  to  assess  a 
HOW  is  one  to  asse 

HOW  is  one  to  as 

HOW  is  one  to  assess 

HOW  is  one  to  os 

HOW  is  one  to  asse 

HOW  is  one  to  as 


TWO  UIVOTYPE 

"ONE  For  Display  and  Text 


Now  one  Linotype  will  cover  the  range  of  work  that 


formerly  required  two. 

It  will  set  heads  from  a  standard  72-channel  display  magazine  •,  it 
will  set  body-matter  from  a  standard  90-channel  text  magazine. 

It  will  set  advertisements  complete  from  display  line  to  footnote, 

all  from  a  single  keyboard. 

The  Two-in-One  Linotype  will  give  greater  flexibility  to  any 
con  i.'^sing- room,  whether  it  has  one  Linotype  or  a  hundred. 

HERGENTHALER  LIIVOTYPE  COMPAIVY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  •  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  •  CHICAGO 

NEW  ORLEANS  •  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Repretentativet  in  the  Principal  Citie*  of  the  World 

Linotype  Scotch  ond  Bodoni  Fomily 


LINOTYPE 


And  for  still  Larger  Display,  you 
can  have  Wide  Auxiliary  Magazines 
which  carry  faces  like  these 

HOW  IS  ON 

HOW  IS  ON 

HOW  IS  O 

HOWISONE 

HOWISON 
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UR  OVN  VOR!^ 

or  Letters 


WRITIX(j  a  first  novel  wliicli  will 
make  Xew  York  critics  tlirow 
their  hats  in  the  air  and  precipitate 
litans  of  praise  on  newsprint  no  doubt 
is,  or  has  been,  the  ambition  of  every 
reporter. 

The  feat  has  been  done  by  Philip 
Stong,  former  midw’est  and  New  York 
newspaperman,  now  with  Young  & 
Kuhicam,  N’ew  York  advertising  agency. 

“State  Fair”  issued  last  week  by  the 
Century  Coinjtany  ($.2.50  >  and  picked 
by  the  Literary  Guild  as  its  selection 
for  May  is  Mr.  Stong's  first  published 
tiovel.  although  he  confesses  to  having 
written  thirteen  others  which  have 
tiever  achieved  the  eminetice  of  type. 

It  is  a  fast-moving,  realistic  story 
of  a  midwest  farm  family  and  what 
happens  to  them  during  state  fair  week 
at  Des  Moines.  Abel  Frake,  the  father, 
wins  the  sweepstake  prize  with  his  tre-' 
mendous  Hampshire  boar,  Blue  Boy; 
his  wife  wins  a  prize  for  the  best 
pickles;  and  their  children,  Margy  and 
Wayne,  both  in  their  teens,  have  new 
emotional  experiences  which  do  not  end 
disastrously. 

The  story  is  told  with  humor  and 
understanding,  and  the  sturdy,  competent 
Frakes  are  widely  separated  from  the 
forlorn,  frustrated  farm  characters 
made  familiar  in  so  many  other  novels 
of  the  midwest. 

Phil  Stong  was  graduatc<l  from 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  and 
started  newsjwper  work  fm  the  /)c.f 
Afoincs  Register,  l)ecoming  an  editorial 
writer.  He  taught  school  in  Minnesota 
and  Kansas  and  then  came  to  Xew 
York  where  he  worked  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Editor  &  Pibi.ishfji, 
PanoratiKi,  Liberty  and  Xorth  Ameri¬ 
can  Xewspaper  .Alliance.  He  was  for 
more  than  a  year  on  the  Sunday  staff 
of  the  .Vcrc  York  IVorld,  and  was  with 
that  paper  when  it  was  sold  to  Scripps- 
Howard  and  merged  with  the  .Vcic 
York  Telegram. 

The  Literary  (Juild,  in  selecting 
“.State  Fair”  for  its  members,  called  it 
"the  best  farm  novel  in  a  decade.” — 
W.  L.  B. 

*  *  * 

P.\UL  Y.  AXDERSOX,  national 
corrcsiKtndent  of  the  .St.  Louis  Post- 
Disl'atch,  writing  in  The  Xation,  issue 
of  May  11,  on  the  matter  of  La 
Guardia’s  charges  of  grafting  among 
newspaper  financial  writers,  said  : 

We  may  acquit  the  editors  of  guilty 
knowledge  and  still  be  warranted  in 
asking  how  that  sort  of  thing  could  go 
on  under  their  noses  for  any  length  of 
time  without  being  detected.  Editors 
should  know  their  business  and  sys¬ 
tematic  putting  is  easily  recognized.  The 
truth  is.  as  all  newspapermen  know, 
that  financial  writers  are  allowed  to 
become  entirely  too  much  attached  to 
the  market  and  too  much  detached  from 
their  own  offices.  .  .  . 


IX  DISCUSSIXG  the  press’  handling 
of  the  Lindbergh  baby  kidnaping, 
America,  a  Catholic  review  (April  30), 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
political  censorship  will  come  if  the 
press  does  not  take  things  into  its  own 
hands  and  abolish  the  evils  of  irrespon¬ 
sible  publicity. 

*  e  e 

OGDEN  MILLS  REID,  publisher 
of  the  AVtc  York  Herald  Tribune, 
is  the  subject  of  an  interview  in  the 
current  Delta  Kafyfta  Epsilon  Quarterly. 
Cameron  Shipp,  author  of  the  article, 
relates  the  high  points  of  the  publisher’s 
career  and  quotes  him  on  the  subject  of 
college  fraternities.  The  article  is 
hailed  as  a  “scoop” — ^the  first  time  Mr. 
Reid  has  stood  for  an  interview. — 
J.  \V.  P. 


AD  RATE  CUT  DENIED 

Statement  by  Williams  &  Cunnyng- 
ham  in  a  recent  letter  to  newspaper 
publishers  to  the  effect  that  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel-Nncs  had  reduced  its  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  within  the  past  few 
months  is  stated  by  the  Mihvaukee 
Journal  to  be  erroneous.  The  Journal’s 
advertising  representatives.  O’ Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc.,  declare  that  w’hile  the 
.Sentinel-News  has  made  no  change  in 
its  rate  card  since  the  combination  of 
the  Morning  Sentinel  and  Evening 
Sews  as  an  advertising  unit,  Nov.  1, 
19.10,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  made  a 
voluntarv  reduction  in  its  national  rate 
Jan.  1,  1932. 

PAPER  DENIED  INJUNCTION 

The  Midlattd  (Mich.)  Times  recently 
was  denied  an  injunction  against  the 
Midland  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
in  which  it  sought  to  make  the  Board 
honor  its  bid  to  print  tbe  body’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  80  cents  a  folio.  The  print¬ 
ing  contract  was  awarded  to  the 
Afidlattd  Republican,  and  Coleman  Trib¬ 
une,  weeklies,  at  $1.20  a  folio.  The 
circuit  court  held  that  the  Times  is  not 
a  newspaper  as  defined  by  statute,  and 
that  printing  of  the  board’s  proceedings 
do  not  constitute  legal  notices.  It  was 
brought  out  in  the  ruling  that  the  Times 
had  no  paid  subscription  list. 

SPORTS  WRITERS  ELECT 

The  Philadelphia  Sports  Writers’ 
Association  recently  installed  the  1932 
officers  at  *he  Pen  and  Pencil  Club. 
They  are;  John  Webster.  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  president;  C.  William  Dun¬ 
can.  Public  Ledger,  vice-president ;  Lee 
Rawley,  International  News  Service, 
secretary;  Louis  Jaffe,  Public  Ledger, 
treasurer.  On  the  board  of  governors 
are  S.  O.  Graulcy,  Clair  Hare,  Joe 
Devin,  Bert  Crowhurst,  Robert  T. 
Paul,  James  W.  Gantz,  and  Ed  Pollock. 


American  \ 
Airways  Moves 
to  Fort  Worth  \ 


Announcement  was  made  Wednes¬ 
day,  May  4,  of  the  impending 
removal  of  the  entire  Southern 
Division  headquarters  and  shops 
of  American  Airways  from  Dallas 
to  Fort  Worth. 

This  removal  will  make  Fort 
Worth  the  undisputed  aviation 
center  of  the  entire  South,  and 
the  four  hundred  employees  will 
bring  an  annual  payroll  of  $500,- 
000.00  to  Fort  Worth. 

Invest  your  advertising  dollars  in 
markets  that  are  building  .... 
working  ....  growing.  Use  the 
137,658  combined  daily  circulation 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
to  build  your  sales  in  Fort  Worth 
and  West  Texas. 
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JAMES  WILLIAM  THOMAS 
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Vice-President  and  Adv.  Director 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  - 


Does  25%  of 
Country’s 
Wholesale 
Trade 


Of  the  total  of  $69,000,000,000  for 
the  country’s  wholesale  business.  New 
York  State  contributes  approximately 
$17,000,000,000  or  25%.  The  annual  total 
represents  the  sale  of  169,888  establishments 
and  is  almost  equal  to  the  gross  value  of  all 
manufactured  products  and  of  six  times  the  gross 
income  from  farm  production. 

In  the  Empire  State  there  are  25,316  establishments 
which  contributed  to  this  $17,000,000,000  volume.  The 
\  ()lume  sales  per  1000  persons  reached  $1,403,282.  These 
figures  demonstrate  the  importance  of  New  York  State  as  a 
wholesale  distributor  of  commodities,  and  also  the  enormous 
distribution  activity  of  this  State  in  supplying  the  retail  trade 
with  merchandise  for  resale  purposes. 


New  York  State  dailies  dominate  this  market  completely  and 
thoroughly.  An  advertising  campaign  in  ,the  leading  dailies  listed 
below  not  only  reaches  the  great  wholesale  distributors,  but  the  thousands 
of  retail  outlets  who  look  to  these  jobbing  concerns  for  their  wanted 
merchandise,  as  well  as  the  millions  of  consumers  who  need  these  products 
for  their  daily  use  and  consumption. 

No  sales  promotion  campaign  for  any  product  can  be  complete  without  the  Empire 
State’s  daily  newspapers  at  the  top  of  the  list. 


f 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

**Albany  Evening  News . 

....lE) 

47,791 

.13 

.13 

* ’Albany  Knickerbocker  Press.. . . 

....(M) 

30,264 

.12 

.12 

* ’Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. . . . 

. (S) 

49,526 

.17 

.17 

’’Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat 

....(E) 

9,231 

.05 

.05 

tt Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser . 

_ (E) 

8,920 

.065 

.055 

tfBuffalo  Courier-Express . 

....(M) 

124,242 

.25 

.25 

ttBuffalo  Courier-Express . 

- (S) 

171,570 

.30 

.30 

ttBuffalo  Evening  News . 

....(E) 

180,532 

.35 

.35 

’’Coming  Evening  Leader . 

....(E) 

8,688 

.05 

.05 

’’Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser.. 

,(E&M) 

32,856 

.11 

.11 

tfGenrva  Daily  Times . 

....(E) 

5,929 

.04 

.04 

’’Gloversville,  Johnstown  Morning  Herald 

&  Leader-Republican . 

(E8sM) 

13,605 

.07 

.07 

flthaca  Journal-News . 

....(E) 

8,106 

.05 

.05 

’’Jamestown  Morning  Post . 

. . .  (M) 

12,999 

.045 

.045 

’’Kingston  Daily  Freeman . 

....(E) 

8,678 

.05 

.05 

’’Newburg-Beacon  Daily  News. . . 

....(E) 

16,053 

.09 

.09 

tfThe  Sun,  New  York . 

....(E) 

308,091 

.70 

.65 

ttNew  York  Times . 

....(M) 

467,296 

.90 

.882 

ttNew  York  Times . . 

. (S) 

780,470 

1.20 

1.176 

ttNew  York  Herald  Tribune . . 

. . . .  (M) 

336,166 

.75 

.735 

ttNew  York  Herald  Tribune . 

,....(S) 

475,018 

.80 

.784 

ttNiagara  Falls  Gazette . 

....(E) 

23,255 

.08 

.08 

ttPort  Jervis  Union  Gazette . 

3,371 

.035 

.03 

”Poughkeepsie  Star  fls  Enterprise. 

....(E) 

15,359 

.09 

.09 

’Rochester  Times-Union . ( MflsE) 

’Rochester  Democrat  Bt  Chronicle(MflsE) 

- 162,548 

.40 

.40 

’’Troy  Record . 

.(MflsE) 

24,703 

.07 

.07 

tGovemment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
*A.B.C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
t  tGovemment  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1932. 
**A.B.C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1932. 
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N  n  n^RORN  niFS*  william  H.  HARRISON  tion,  la.,  and  Shenandoah,  la.,  died  May 

r  .  .  *  iU.iriS??  ’  -  4  at  the  home  of  her  son,  former  Rep- 

NE<iV^  IiAvtN  £DlTOK  Pioneer  Auto  Editor  of  N.  Y.  Tribune  resentative  W.  D.  Jamieson,  at  Wash- 

- ; - _  Dies  After  Long  Illness  ington,  D.  C. 

Wes  With  Papers  in  His  Natire  City  William  Henry  Harrison,  staff  mem-  John  C.  Wicks,  former  editor,  Kan- 
52  Years  —  Editorials  Were  ber  of  the  New  Vork  Tribune  and  New  sas  City  Commercial,  died  May  2  at 
Widely  Quoted — A  N.  Y.  York  Herald  Tribune  for  41  years  and  Oklahoma  City.  He  was  83.  Wicks 

Herald  Contributor  the  first  of  the  country’s  auto-  made  the  run  to  Oklahoma  when  it  was 

_  mobile  editors,  died  at  his  home  in  New  opened  to  settlement  and  was  one  of 

Col.  Norris  Galpin  Osborn,  editor-  York,  May  10,  after  an  illness  of  two  the  organizers  of  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
in-chief  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  years.  He  was  54  and  had  been  con-  pany. 

Journal-Courier,  who  had  devoted  fined  to  his  home  since  the  spring  of  James  D.  MacDoucall,  former  pub- 


HARRY  HAYWARD 


Director  of  N.  W.  Ayer  Agriculture 
Department  Dies  at  62 

Harry  Hayward,  director  of  the  Bu- 


Dies  After  Long  Illness  ington,  D.  C.  Uepartment  Uies  at  bZ 

William  Henry  Harrison,  staff  mem-  John  C.  Wicks,  former  editor,  Kan-  Harry  Hayward,  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
ber  of  the  New  Korlt  Trifettne  and  ATetf  sas  City  Commercial,  died  May  2  at  j  “I® 

York  Herald  Tribune  for  41  years  and  Oklahoma  City.  He  was  83.  Wicks  and  Son,  Inc.,  di^ed  May 

one  of  the  first  of  the  country’s  auto-  made  the  run  to  Oklahoma  when  it  was  ^  at  his  home  at  Devon,  Pa.  Mr.  Hay- 

mobile  editors,  died  at  his  home  in  New  opened  to  settlement  and  was  one  of  ward  had  been  with  the  Philadelphia 

Yorl^  May  10,  after  an  illness  of  two  the  organizers  of  the  Union  Oil  Com-  agency  since  1920  as  advisor  on  agri- 


Journal -Courier,  who  had  devoted  fined  to  his  home  since  the  spring  of 

52  years  to  service  on  this  paper  and  19X. .  iisner,  ranaernojj  in.  \^.)  j  tmes  ana  AHiirateH  at  rorriAll  I^nivArsitv 

AW  died  at  hi,  Mr  Harnaon  jomrf  ‘I' <"•  S  > I'"’  Uoive™“y  of  MiLSta 

home  in  New  Haven  May  6.  He  was  the  age  ot  IJ,  alter  leaving  puDiic  editor  of  the  Heather  and  Tartan,  Crk/vti  (C.ftrrr^r^nxT\  PAoHincr  rraii«erl 

74  years  old.  school.  After  serving  as  a  copy  boy  he  Scotch  publication,  died  recently  in  Los  /•Fnirlandl  and Harvard ^  MAdir^l 

He  started  as  a  reporter  on  the  became  a  reporter  and  was  later  ap-  Angeles.  He  was  the  father  of  David  c-u™|  Aftpr  Ipavinir  Harvard  bp  Ha 

Register  in  1880,  becoming  editor  in  pointed  assist^t  to  George  Burdi^,  H.  MacDougall  of  the  Los  Angeles  professor  of  dairy  husbandry  at 

1884  and  continuing  in  that  post  until  former  city  ^itor.  He  was  a  member  (Cal.)  Record  advertising  department,  p-nn  State  rolleffp  and  from  190tf  tn 

1907,.  when  he  went,  to  .the.  Journal-  R.  A.  Koppes,  61,  city  editor,  Med-  im,  was  d^n  oT  the  Departrnm  of 

Courier  as  editor.  His  editorials  general  staff  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune  died  May  1.  Agriculture  of  Delaware  College.  In 

latter  paper  have  been  widely  quoted  d^ck  Mr  Harrison  ^r.  1903  he  was  chief  of  the  Dairy  Division 

as  u-as  a  weekly  column  of  comment  Sn?  a^d  sLine  unti"  Wadsworth.  O..  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry, 

which  he  contributed  for  25  years  to  and  attended  Oberlin  College.  His  first  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 

the  old  Sunday  New  ^ork  Herald,  be  •  ■  .  mvered  antnmnhile  and  Pos'tion  was  with  the  Cleveland  Leader,  in  that  year  also  organized  the  Depart- 

gmning  at  the  turn  of  the  centup^  KZat  Les  tL  w^^^^  tfme  ^ater  he  was  on  the  Plain  Dealer  for  ment  of  Agriculture  of  Mt.  Hermon 

In  the  last  half  .century  Colonel  many  years.  He  went  to  the  Pacific  (Mass.)  School  for  Boys,  which  he 

Ostern  had  distinguished  himseH  in  when  automobiles  were  first  being  ^0  years  ago.  directed  for  three  years, 

varied  fields.  His  editorial  writings  .  .  ..  _ , _  j _ ,  Tniiv  Phtud  Phtv,  «i  He  is  survived  bv  his  wife.  Mrs. 


lisher,  Vanderhoff  (B.  C.)  Times  and 


cultural  and  scientific  problems  of  Ayer 
clients. 

Mr.  Hayward,  who  was  62  years  old, 


Uslwrn  had  distinguished  himseii  in  wuen  coast  20  years  ago.  directed  for  three  years, 

varied  fields.  His  editorial  writing  ^Returning  to  the  general  news  depart-  John  Philip  Clum,  81,  one-time  He.  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 

were  forceful  and  fearless.  He  sty W  S  publisher  of  the  Tombstone  (Ariz.)  LiHian  Woolson  Hayward,  and  a 

himself  an  -ndependen  Deinocrat  He  ment  Rpitaph,  died  at  Los  Angeles  May  2.  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Frances  Smith, 

never  accepted  an  elective  office,  bel  ev-  police  headquarters  and  laier  pecame  '  J  '  . «  >  Interment  was  in  Lockoort,  New  York. 


ing  that  editorial  power  was  best  assistant  to  Arthur  T.  Nicholson,  real  ...  - 

wielded  with  complete  freedom  to  estate  editor.  He  left  this  post  to  or-  \  alley  s  oldest  newspaperman,  died  last  FREDERIC  N.  SHOREY 

criticize  ganizc  a  news  service  for  the  Tribune  week  at  Wyoming,  Pa.  He  joined  the  _ 

His  literary  work,  aside  from  that  in  Brooklyn,  and  returned  in  1922  to  Wilkes-Barre  Record  in  1873,  the  year  Former  Editor  of  Western  Papers 
published  in  the  daily  papers,  brought  the  real  estate  departmwt  as  an  assist-  it  became  a  daily.  Dje,  Lot  Angeles 


CHARLE.S  D.  Linskill,  92,  Wyoming  ^"terment  was  in  Lockport,  New  York, 
alley’s  oldest  newspaperman,  died  last  FREDERIC  N.  SHOREY 


him  considerable  prestige  also.  In  1906  ant  to  M.  V.  C^scy.  He  rcirairied  in 
he  wrote  a  group  of  essays  entitled  “A  this  post  until  ill  health  confined  him 


Glance  Backward,”  covering  reminis-  to  hi 
censes  over  a  period  of  a  quarter  cen-  St 
tury,  and  at  about  the  same  time  he  ters. 
issu^  a  biographical  work,  “Men  of 
Mark  in  Connecticut.’’  which  was  pub-  h 


to  his  home  in  1930. 

Surviving  are  his  wife  and  two  sis 


MRS.  MARTHA  J.  M.  STONE 


lished  in  six  volumes  and  which  long  Melrille  Stone  Dies  in  mount,  Que.,  May  5. 


am  to  ivi.  V.  ...  Frederick  J.  Johnson,  56.  publisher.  Frederic  North  Shorev  58  former 

editor  of  newspapers  owned  'by  Cor- 
Nevada  County  Ptews,  died  May  6  in  nelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  died  at  his  home 
‘hat  city.  in  Los  Angeles  May  8. 

Alphonse  Leclaire,  88.  many  years  Mr.  Shorey  left  the  Los  Angeles 
proprietor  and  editor  of  La  Revue  Times,  where  he  had  worked  for  11 
Canadienne,  died  at  his  residence.  West-  years,  to  become  managing  editor  of  the 


remained  a  stai^ard.  York  At  85  Henry  H.  o'ttens,  68,  publisher  '^hen  it  was  founded  in  1923.  Later  he 

io*l‘',ZnoPiLwrWsforv"ofTi^^^^^  Mrs.  Martha  J.  MacFarland  Stone,  Wildwood  (N.  J.)  Leader  and  Ocean  ^as  supervising  editor  of  three  news- 
pSS™  widow  of  Sfooe.  .  founder  aod  Or.  (N.  J.)  Pres.,  died  May  7  in  Phil-  Atowuldf 

awarded  him  a  certificate  of  distinguished  genius  o|^e  Ass^iat^  Press  „  .  .  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 

merit  in  recognition  of  an  editorial  of  tor  a  f'  tormer  publisher  Tribune  and  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

war  days  entitled  “Steady,  Men,  home  May  7  at  the  age  of  o5  a  of  the  Lebanon  (Mo.)  Leader  and  the  , _ 

Steady,”  dealing  with  the  fourth  Lib-  illness.  Her  daughter  Mrs.  Mai-  La^r  (Col.)  Sparks  died  May  3  at  MR.  AND  MRS.  SORRELLS 

ertv  Loan  campaign.  colm  Goodridge,  was  with  her  at  her  O  Pallon,  Ill.,  where  the  funeral  was  t  j  j  wt  d  c  n 

In  m7  hT'^delhered  the  Bromley  d^th.  She  died  on  the  17  anniversary  held  May  6.  oaJentf  ofw  B^'-SoS^ells  Tr 

on  journalism  at  Yale  Stuart  Se°lho\as?v1c^^  t  ^  ‘‘csident  of  of  th^  PiL'b'/m#  (Ark.)  'cLmJcial, 

He  receive  his  military  title  w^n  Lexington,  Ky  and  father  of  W.  G.  and  John  H.  Sorrells,  New  York,  ex- 

Thomas  WaUer  in  *1885  ^mln  Mrs®  Stone  was  two  years  older  than  /oJS  Po?‘bure°au  Scripps-Howard 

tl^  UnitT  States  entered  the  WorW  her  husband  who  died  in  1929.  They  Maf  6  hU  Newspaper,  died  within  a  few  minut« 

tne  t-nitM  states  enterw  tne  worm  married  in  Chicago  in  1869  when  °  °  *”*  of  each  other  May  5  at  Pine  Bluff. 

S^e's^'on'Tconn^tTcrS^^^^^^^^  Mr  S^"e  was  Sd  Tn  the  manl  Almon  H  Morris,  for  34  years  a  Death  came  first  to  Judge  Sorrells  as 

the  l^d  InfantJT  ^  ’  ‘acture  of  folding  theatre  seats.  Mrs.  member  of  the  Boston  Post  composing  the  result  of  a  heart  attack  and  when 

Col,;nel  Osbo™  wu.  identi-  Stone  r™ud  iu  the  tackgro».d  dur-  '“2ed''bv’wf»  L  aSf  I?  he?‘Vr.  SoSeSr 

fied  with  the  State  prison  administra-  mg  her  husband s  colorful  career  as  co-  ®™^ "®  and  five  children.  rms  of  he^son  W  B  Sorrells 

tion  since  1895,  and  was  deeply  inter-  ^ooder  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  James  H.  Driscoll,  for  37  ywrs  in  ,  ,  ...  within  a  few  minutes 

ested  in  the  inmates  for  many  of  whom  with  Victor  Lawson  in  1875  and  during  charge  of  the  Western  Union  office  at  t  within  a  Jew  minutes. 

Te  act^  as  counsel’  He  was  StWe  i^  h**  Jong  fight  for  the  success  of  the  the  Boston  Globe,  died  last  week  at  his  J^dge  Sorrels  practiced  law  40  years 
nc  a«ea  as  counsel,  ne  was  a«ive  m  g  <»  Roxburv  Pme  Bluff.  He  was  circuit  judge  of 

the  ConnecUcut  Civil  Service  Reform  A.r.  But  wnen  Mr.  atone  was  writ  numc  m  Koxoury.  fi,.„p„,i,  nj.fr.Ve  lOK  +ru  lOPt 


Los  Angeles  Illustrated  Daily  News 


New  York  At  85 


MR.  AND  MRS.  SORRELLS 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Sorrells, 
parents  of  W.  B.  Sorrells,  Jr.,  editor 


Association  and  was  vice-president  of  *08  autobiography.  Fifty  Years  a 
the  Connecticut  Sound  Money  League.  Journalist,  he  found  his  wife  an  in- 


Since  1907  he  had  been  chairman  of  the  valuable  aid  in  recalling  names,  dates  Ocean  City  Press,  died  May  7  in  Phila- 
board  of  directors  of  the  State  orison  at  and  places.  ...  delphia.  Mr.  Ottens  in  addition  to  his 


TT_„_„  Tj  r»  ui-  .  f  ‘ho  Eleventh  District  from  1915  to  1^ 

V  T^\’  P‘*^^*®^®*‘  and  served  as  prosecuting  attorney  from 

the  Wildwood  (N.  J.)  Leader  and  logg  iqno 


ard  of  directors  of  the  State  prison  at  ana  piaccs.  .  t  u  oelphia.  Mr.  Uttens  in  addition  to  his  MRS.  MARY  L.  L.  CROUSE 

ethersfield.  ..Mrs.  Stone  was  ^rn  in  Irasburg,  publishing  business  held  interests  in  ^rs  Marv  Lucia  Leach  Crouse 

Nejv  Hav  th  son  of  I^’^u^ter.^h  ee  ^ran^hildfen  su^^^  manufacturing  and  real  estate  firms  widow  /  f  Charles  Mabie  Crouse.  Syra- 


board  of  directors  of  the  State  prison  at  and  piaccs.  .  t  t 

Wethersfield  Mrs.  Stone  was  born  in  Irasburg, 

Born  in  New  Haven,  the  son  of  Y*-  o**  Sept.  21,  18^  Besides  her 
Minott  A.  Osbbrn  and  Catherine  Gil-  daughter,  three  grandchildren  survive 

bert  Osborn,  he  was  graduated  from  "cr.  _ 

Yale  in  1880,  the  same  year  in  which 

he  became  reporter  on  his  father’s  tit 

paper,  the  Register.  It  was  through  107  Ull  144*1.  y 

ffie  financial  backing  of  some  of  his  ^  VV.  GUNNISON,  veteran  Iowa 
fnends  at  Yale  that  he  was  enabled  to  newspaperman  and  father  of  C.  M. 

take  over  the  Journal-Courier,  one  of  Gunnison,  former  circulation  manager 


X  «4ic  Ill  loov,  tiic  same  iii  witivti 

he  became  reporter  on  his  father’s 
paper,  the  Register.  It  was  through 

ffie  financial  backing  of  some  of  his  ^  VV.  GUNNISON,  veteran  Iowa 
fnends  at  Yale  that  he  was  enabled  to  newspaperman  and  father  of  C.  M. 

take  over  the  Journal-Courier,  one  of  Gunnison,  former  circulation  manager 
the  oldest  newspaj^rs  in  t^  coratry.  Mail,  died  in 

He  married  the  former  Kate  Gardner,  Casper,  Wyo.,  recently.  Mr.  Gunnison 
of  New  York,  in  1881,  and  they  cele-  years  old  and  was  the  founder 

brated  their  golden  wedding  anniversary  first  Democratic  newspaper  in 

last  year,  a  short  time  ^‘ore  her  death,  western  Iowa.  He  was  personal  escort 
Surviving  are  four  chiWrcn,  Innis  G.  of  the  late  William  Jennings  Bryan  in 
Osborn,  Minott  A.  Osborn,  Mrs.  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1896. 
Dorothy  Bristol  and  Mrs.  Katherine  t-  tn  z-c  r  .i 

Bennitt  Gardner,  and  several  grand-  Samuel  E.  DraACKiN,  65,  one  of  the 

orgamzers  of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.) 
Sun  and  former  editor  of  the  5'anJa 
Monica  (Cal.)  Outlook,  killed  himself 


OTIS  MONROE  SMITH 


Otis  Monroe  Smith,  82,  stockholder  •**  May  2. 


and  director  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Express,  died  May  5  after  a  half- 


Wi^iAM  Lockhart,  66,  pioneer 
Winnipeg  printer,  and  a  member  of  the 


century  with  Rochester  newspapers.  since  its  incep- 

Mr.  Smith  started  as  a  carrier  boy  on  J'®"  ***  *890,  died  from  acute  peritonitis 
the  Evening  Express  in  1863.  In  1M2  week. 

he  joined  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  George  W.  Engler,  60,  who  had  been 
as  circulation  manager.  After  a  short  with  the  Columbus  (O.)  Cithen  for  15 
retirement  because  of  ill  health  he  re-  years,  died  this  week  of  heart  disease, 
turned  to  the  Post-Express  in  1^  and  Mrs.  O.  I.  Jamieson,  88,  veteran 
later  became  a  stockholder  and  director,  newspaper  woman  of  Cc.umbus  Jimc- 


Edward  Vincent  Bates,  62,  cashier  cuse,  N.  Y.,  financier,  died  May  8.  Shf 
ot  the  St.  Louis  5tar  for  18  years,  died  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Jerome  D. 
at  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Henry  Barnum,  wife  of  the  publisher  of 
Kolb,  Belleville,  Ill.,  April  29.  Syracuse  Post-Standard. 


VALUE  WINS 

The  Certified  Ace*  offers  inherent  quality  at  a  price  that  affords  publishen 
the  utmost  in  dry  mat  values. 

Let  the  Ace  prove  to  you  how  it  can  simplify  your  stereotype  problems  by 
putting  some  of  them  to  work  in  your  own  foundry. 

We  will  gladly  supply  samples  without  any  charge  or  obligation. 

•Trid.  Hark  Rag.  C.  8.  Pat.  Off. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  New  York.  N.Y 
For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

A4A0E  IN-mE  USA 
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National  Advertisers  Now  Work  With 
Newspapers  To  Maintain  Sales 


This  Fact  is  conceded  by  the  leadins  executives  having 
to  do  with  the  selection  o(  promotion  media. 

•  •  • 

Newspapers  that  are  alert  and  wish  to  be  of  service,  help 
powerfully  in  this  situation  by  presenting  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  the  latest  merchandising  news  and  facts  of  their  com¬ 
munity  and  its  buying  power  at  least  once  a  month. 

•  •  • 

Research  reports,  six  months  old,  are  obsolete  and  inac¬ 
curate.  Events  occur  rapidly.  Changes  take  place  in 
communities  for  better  or  worse.  It  is  imperative  for 
advertising  executives  to  know  the  conditions  as  they  exist 
today. 

•  •  • 

We  are  receiving  reports  daily  from  some  of  the  leading 
National  Advertisers,  who,  while  recognizing  that  there 
is  a  battle  on,  have  gone  ahead  maintaining  and  in  some 
cases  increasing  their  appropriations  in  newspapers  with 
gratifying  results. 

•  •  • 

If  you  are  not  participating  in  these  appropriations  it  may 
be  your  fault.  Newspaper  publishers  ought  to  show 
their  faith  by  advertising  in  the  same  consistent  way  that 
they  urge  advertisers  to  use  their  columns. 

•  •  • 

Start  now  to  advertise  regularly  in  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Buildins,  New  York  City 


■j 
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FARGO  FORUM  STAGES 
SALES  CONTEST 

Winner*  Judged  on  12  Points,  In¬ 
cluding  Punctuality,  Persistency 
and  Neatness  —  Competition 
Lasted  Two  Weeks 

Punctuality,  persistency,  )  courtesy, 
cleanliness,  neatness  and  alertness  were 
among  the  qualities  considered  by  the 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum  in  conducting 
a  recent  salesmanship  contest  among 
its  carriers. 

The  four  boys  winning  the  greatest 
number  of  points,  with  10  requirements 
as  a  basis,  were  given  new  bags;  those 
who  earned  425  points  out  of  a  possible 
600  were  guests  of  the  newspaper  at  a 
theatre  party.  The  contest  was  staged 
from  April  25  to  May  7. 

The  ten  requirements  were: 

1 —  Reporting  at  the  Fargo  Forum  not 
later  than  4  p.m.  earns  5  points. 

2 —  A  boy  who  stays  on  his  corner  and 
is  checked  at  6  p.m.  will  receive  5 
points. 

3 —  Holding  the  headlines  well  up  in 
front  so  people  can  easily  read  them 
— 5  points. 

4 —  Calling  out  the  headlines,  showing 
ability  to  interest  people  wins  5 
points. 

5 —  Buy  sufficient  papers  to  last  until 
6  p.m. — 5  points. 

6 —  Courteous  attention  to  prospects  or 
any  individuals  a  salesboy  meets  on 
the  streets  is  very  important.  A 
salesboy  showing  ability  to  be  cour¬ 
teous  earns  5  points. 

7 —  Cleanliness  and  neatness  are  a 
salesman’s  greatest  assets.  They 
are  his  first  means  of  attracting  the 
interest  of  a  prospect.  Keep  your 
hands  and  face  clean,  your  hair 
combed  and  your  clothes  in  good 
condition.  You  get  5  points. 

8 —  Many  sales  are  killed  by  uninter¬ 
ested  salesmen  who  visit  with 
others,  lean  against  buildings,  or 
lamp  posts,  and  sit  half  asleep  on 
car  fenders.  Alert  salesmen  re¬ 
ceive  5  points. 

9 —  To  serve  the  Fargo  Forum  and 
customers  well  it  is  necessary  for 
a  boy  to  be  out  on  the  street  every 
day.  During  the  contest  sellers  re¬ 
ceive  5  points  for  regularity. 

10 — Every  salesman  finds  opportunities 
to  do  some  outstanding  service 
every  day  that  will  aid  in  making 
friends  for  the  Fargo  Forum  and 
its  salesboys.  Any  outstanding 
service  discovered  will  earn  5 
points  for  the  salesman. 

Drop*  Radio  News  Flashes 

The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch 
discontinued  its  daily  news  broadcasts 
over  station  WTAR  last  week.  The 
daily  was  giving  news  flashes  during 
the  day  and  a  30  minute  broadcast  each 
evening.  Henry  D.  Perkins,  managing 
editor,  said  that  while  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  was  largely  in  the  interest  of 
economy,  a  noticeable  increase  in  the 
sales  of  the  final  edition  carrying  full 
sports  news  is  expected.  The  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  and  ^dger-Dispatch 
have  also  temporarily  discontinued  radio 
program  subjects  to  the  reaction  of 
readers. 

Contest  Winners  Announced 

Miss  Lily  Cutting,  New  Bedford,  and 
Miss  Leona  Kelley,  Fairhaven.  Mass., 
were  chosen  as  the  winners  in  the  pop¬ 
ularity  contest  sponsored  by  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Times  in  which  more 
than  a  million  votes  were  cast.  The 
winners  will  receive  de  luxe  trips  to 
Bermuda,  with  all  expenses  paid.  The 
next  six  highest  contestants  will  re¬ 
ceive  trips  to  Washington. 

Nicholson  To  Little  Rock 

M.  D.  Nicholson  has  resigned  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Trib¬ 
une,  to  accept  a  similar  position  with 
the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gasctte.  He 
was  first  assistant  circulation  manager 
of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon  and 
later  was  with  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman. 


USING  CARICATURES 

Chicago  Daily  News  Trie*  Innova¬ 
tion  on  Its  Society  Page 

Use  of  caricature  black  and  white 
drawings  to  illustate  Chicago  society 
events  in  place  of  photographs  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Chicag  Daily  News. 
The  caricatures  of  prominent  Chicago 
social  leaders  are  drawn  by  Roy  C.  Nel¬ 
son,  staff  artist,  and  have  been  used  on 
several  occasions  recently. 

The  recent  “Breadline  Frolics,”  a 
benefit  for  the  unemployed  sponsored 
by  Chicago  society,  was  illustrated  in 
the  Daily  News  with  caricatures  drawn 
by  Mr.  Nelson  of  Melvin  Traylor, 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
and  other  prominent  Chicagoans.  An¬ 
other  strip  was  devoted  to  a  party. 

“There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to 
make  society  news  interesting,”  re¬ 
marked  Leola  Allard,  Daily  News 
women’s  editor.  “We  find  by  alternat¬ 
ing  caricatures  with  photographs  of 
society  folks  we  gain  extra  attention 
and  make  our  readers  smile.  There 
have  been  no  unpleasant  reactions  by 
those  people  whom  we  have  caricatured. 
In  fact,  they  love  it.” 

Holding  Popularity  Contest 

The  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil, 
in  co-operation  with  local  merchants  is 
conducting  a  popularity  contest  in  which 
the  girl  winning  first  prize  will  be 
awarded  a  trip  to  Europe  with  all  ex¬ 
penses  paid.  Second  place  winner  will 
be  given  a  trip  to  the  (Canadian  Rockies 
and  third  place  a  trip  to  Chicago. 
Seven  other  prizes  will  complete  the 
awards.  The  trips  will  be  conducted 
and  supervised  by  representatives  of  a 
travel  organization. 

Carriers  Attend  Banquet 

Two  hundred  carrier  boys  of  the 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune  held  their 
annual  banquet  recently.  The  expenses 
were  paid  out  of  their  insurance  funds. 
The  insurance  fund  was  started  two 
years  ago  by  Sylvester  Vopel,  former 
city  circulation  manager  with  each  boy 
contributing  five  cents  a  week  to  the 
funds.  The  boys  in  addition  to  con¬ 
tributing  $100  to  sick  carriers  have 
given  $20  to  the  charity  fund  last 
winter. 

Ripley  Contest  In  Columbia 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  to  be  awarded 
in  the  national  “Believe  it  or  Not”  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  Robert  L.  Ripley, 
the  Columbia  (S.  C)  Record  will 
award  a  wrist  watch,  and  fountain  pens 
to  the  three  persons  submitting  the  best 
unusual  facts  gathered  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Organising  Baseball  Leagues 

George  Vandegrift,  sports  editor. 
Flushing  (N.  Y.)  North  Shore  Daily 
Journal,  is  forming  a  baseball  league 
of  eight  teams  on  the  North  Shore  of 
Long  Island.  It  is  planned  to  have 
each  team  play  two  night  games  per 
week.  The  Journal  is  donating  a  cup 
to  the  winning  team. 

Utica  Bowling  Tourney 

Entries  are  coming  in  for  the  fourth 
annual  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press 
bowling  tourney,  and  500  are  expected 
to  enroll.  There  will  be  a  first  prize 
of  $25  cash  and  trophy,  and  several 
other  prizes.  G.  S.  Germann  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee. 

Adds  Shopping  Feature 

The  Boston  Post  had  added  a  new 
feature  to  its  usual  shopping  news,  run 
weekly  by  Dorothy  Dobson.  Some 
popular  actress,  appearing  at  a  local 
theatre,  accompanies  Miss  Dobson  on  a 
tour  of  the  city  shops  and  is  featured 
in  the  copy. 

Held  Cooking  School 

The  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune  con¬ 
ducted  a  cooking  school  May  3  to  6  in 
the  Princess  theatre  with  Mrs.  Pauline 
L.  Rohrs  in  charge. 

Sponsoring  Safety  Campaign 

The  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  News 
is  sponsoring  a  an  automobile  safety 
campaign.  Ralph  S.  Kingsley  is  editor. 


REPORTING  OLYMPIC 
GAMES  FACILITATED 

Elaborate  Plans  Made  to  Accommo¬ 
date  News  Writers  and  Give 
Results  of  Event*  in  Nine 
Stadiums 

When  newspaper  sports  writers  ar¬ 
rive  in  Los  Angeles  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  cover  the  Olympic  Games, 
July  30  to  Aug.  14,  they  will  step  from 
the  train  into  a  newspaperman’s  “Para¬ 
dise,”  according  to  W.  M.  Creakbaum, 
manager  of  the  press  department  of  the 
Olympic  Games. 

Preparations  described  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  as  the  most  complete  of  any 
ever  made  for  covering  a  big  news 
story  arc  being  perfected  by  the  or¬ 
ganizing  committee.  Press  sections  are 
being  installed  at  the  nine  different 
stadiums,  auditoriums  or  water  courses 
where  the  135  programs,  representing 
14  branches  of  sport,  will  be  held. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies  for 
special  offices  at  the  stadiums.  Plans 
have  been  made  for  a  huge  uptown 
press  headquarters.  A  system  for 
gathering  and  distributing  results  to  the 
army  of  sports  writers,  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  an  event,  has 
been  perfected. 

At  Olympic  Stadium,  which  will  be 
the  hub  of  sports  activity,  3,0(X)  seats 
have  been  torn  out  to  make  room  for  a 
special  press  section,  with  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  1,000  correspondents.  Each 
man  will  be  assigned  a  special  seat  for 
the  entire  16-day  period  of  the  games. 

Immediately  behind  the  press  section 
will  be  the  sports  technical  department, 
which  will  be  the  source  of  all  official 
announcements  from  the  various  sta- 
liums.  William  M.  Henry,  veteran 
newspaperman,  will  be  in  charge  of 
this  department.  The  instant  there  is 
a  news  development  in  any  part  of  the 
Olympic  organization,  it  will  be  flashed 
over  the  teletype  system  to  Mr.  Henry’s 
department,  where  it  will  be  relayed  to 
the  sports  writers. 

To  further  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
correspondents,  special  offices  of  the 
Western  Union,  Postal  Telegraph  and 
Mackay  Radio  Company  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  press  section. 

For  the  benefit  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents,  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
telegraph  companies  whereby  news 
stories  filed  at  the  Stadium  will  be  sent 
direct  to  their  destinations.  This  was 
made  possible  through  the  agreement  of 
the  companies  to  arrange  special  direct 
hookups  instead  of  relaying  the  dis¬ 
patches  at  points  en  route. 

Sponsors  Thrift  Gardens 

Under  sponsorship  of  the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times-Herald  a  Thrift  Garden 
project  to  use  vacant  city  lots  is  being 
carried  out.  Coupons  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  daily  asking  for  donations  of 
land,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
property. 

“Believe  It  Or  Not”  Contest 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Timcs-Dispatch 
is  conducting  a  “Believe  It  or  Not” 
contest  in  which  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  to 
readers  submitting  the  best  original 
“believe  it  or  nots.” 

Circulation  Wins  Golf  Meet 

Gordon  Cassidy  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  runner-up  last  year,  recently  won 
the  second  annual  press  golf  tourna¬ 
ment,  by  defeating  Jack  Pridgen  of  the 
News,  4  and  3,  in  a  36-hole  finals  match. 

Girl  Wins  Spelling  Be^. 

By  winning  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald-J  oumal  spelling  bee,  Mattie 
Cora  Settle,  Spartanburg  county  school 
pupil,  will  be  given  a  vacation  trip  with 
all  expenses  paid  by  the  newspaper. 

Fall  River  Cooking  School 

The  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
News  conducted  its  annual  Cooking 
School  at  the  Morgan  Street  Casino 
May  9-12. 


DAILY  ISSUES  YEARBOOK 

172-Page  Illustrated  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Oakland  Tribune 

The  1932  yearbook  of  the  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Tribune,  a  172-page  magazine 
with  many  illustrations  and  compre¬ 
hensive  data,  was  issued  recently. 

The  book  is  attractively  and  carefully 
gotten  up  and  printed,  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  text  and  pictures  makes  it  a 
valuable  index  to  the  community’s  ac¬ 
tivities.  It  is  printed  on  coated  paper. 

Among  the  interesting  features  is  an 
article  on  what  the  Tribune  achieved 
during  1931,  an  account  of  its  expendi¬ 
tures,  editorial  drives,  and  a  list  of  the 
“big”  news  stories  of  the  year. 

“Sandhog”  For  a  Day 

Edward  A.  Driscoll,  photographer  for 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  be¬ 
came  a  “sandhog”  for  about  an  hour 
recently  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Hudson  River  for  pictures  to  illustrate 
a  story  on  building  of  a  new  bridge. 
He  came  back  with  the  pictures,  and  a 
story  of  his  own  which  began:  “I 
wouldn’t  be  a  sandhog  for  10  times  $12 
a  day.” 

Featured  Ripley’s  Return 

Arrival  of  Robert  Ripley  in  San 
Francisco  April  28  was  featured  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  by  “Believe  It 
or  Not”  advertisementr  given  the  run 
of  the  paper.  There  were  believe  it  or 
not  sales,  values,  products^  etc.,  fea¬ 
tured. 

Held  Homemakers’  School 

Several  thousand  people  attended  the 
four-day  cooking  school  and  homemak¬ 
er’s  institute  sponsored  by  the  Council 
Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  May  3-6  in  the 
Masonic  temple.  Laura  K.  Kennedy, 
Kansas  City,  was  in  charge. 

Held  Baby  Contest 

More  than  500  babies  competed  in  the 
Better  Baby  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star,  and  the 
Metropolitan  theatre  which  ended  re¬ 
cently.  A.  J.  Dalrymple  conducted  the 
contest. 

Printing  “Prosperity  Pellets’’ 

A  front  page  box  containing  short 
paragraph  prosperity  items  compiled  by 
Bradstreet’s  is  being  run  daily  by  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  .mder 
the  title  of  “Prosperity  Pellets.” 

Group  Names  Tanner  Vice-President 

Daniel  W.  Tanner,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch, 
has  been  elected  vice-president.  Com¬ 
mercial  Travelers’  Benevolent  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Eligible  For  West  Point 

Two  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stand¬ 
ard  carriers,  J.  Dean  Rutledge,  Jr.,  and 
Karl  T.  Klock,  Jr.,  have  been  accepted 
for  admission  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

Daily  Host  to  Children 

More  than  7,(X)0  school  children  at¬ 
tended  the  reception  in  a  local  theatre 
sponsored  by  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram 
for  the  Singer  Midgets  during  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Utah  the  past  week. 

On  Los  Angeles  Stands 

Entering  metropolitan  Los  .\ngeles 
for  the  first  time,  the  Hollywood  (CaL) 
Citisen-News  recently  announced  the 
locations  of  three  downtown  newsstands 
where  the  paper  may  be  purchased. 

Hoots  Addresses  Business  Group 

Walter  Hoots,  circulation  manager, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Northside  Business  Mens 
Association  of  that  city  recently. 

Seek*  Unemployment  Remedies 

The  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press  is 
sponsoring  a  contest  in  which  cash 
prizes  are  awarded  for  the  best  ideas 
submitted  on  unemployment  cures. 


TO  CELEBRATE  50TH 
YEAR  ON  PAPER 


CONNECTICUT  MEETING 


Hugh  Baillie  of  U.  P.  Will  Addrea* 
Greenwich  Convention  May  20-21 
Hugh  Baillie,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Press,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  two-day  session 
of  the  Connecticut  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Greenwich  May  20-21.  His  sub- 
Baldwin,  who  joined  the  ject  will  be  “On  the  Inside  of  the 
J.)  Sunday  Call  as  an  News.” 

t  $2.50  a  week  and  is  now  The  session  will  open  Friday,  May  20, 
business  and  ad-  with  an  inspection  of  the  Conde  Nast 
Z  j  vertising  manager  Press  &  Publications,  Inc.,  plant. 
I  and  a  member  of  Luncheon  will  be  served  at  the  factory. 

The  afternoon  session  will  be  held 


V  the  board  of  di- 

rectors,  will  cele-  at  the  Milbrook  Country  Club.  John 
brate  his  50th  E.  Allen,  editor.  Linotype  News,  will 
speak  on  “How  Does  Your  Newspaper 
M  paper  next  week.  Look?”  “Keeping  Up  Your  Circula- 

S  Already  a  flood  tion”  will  be  discussed  by  Charles  M. 
of  telegrams  and  Schofield,  circulation  manager.  Long 
letters  praising  Island  City  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Star,  and 
and  congfatulat-  William  T.  White,  director  of  sales 
ing  him  on  his  promotion,  Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  will 
golden  anniver-  speak  on  “Pepping  Up  Your  Advertis- 
sary  in  news-  ing  Columns.” 

paper  work  has  On  Saturday  morning  a  round  table 
PHILIP  ii.  BALDWIN  received.  conference  will  discuss  “Trimming  Ex- 
When  Mr.  Baldwin  went  to  work  for  penses  to  Meet  Reduced  Income,  and 
the  Call,  type  was  set  by  hand  and  the  Finding  New  Sources  of  Revenue.”  A 
paper  was  printed  on  an  old  camel-back  sail  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  a 
press.  Paper  rolls  were  not  yet  per-  luncheon  at  Island  Beach  will  close  the 
fected,  and  young  Baldwin  used  to  pull  meeting. 

on  a  pair  of  hip  boots  every  week  and  - 

turn  a  hose  on  the  newsprint  sheets  to  ‘DOLLAR  TREK*  SOLD  SPACE 

keep  them  moist  for  Saturday.  - 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  born  in  Dublin  and  Merchants  Took  Full  Page  To  Pro- 
was  brought  to  America  when  he  was  mote  Sales  Stunt  In  Fairfield 
two  years  old.  When  he  was  10  years  The  Fairfield  (Conn.)  News,  weekly, 
old  his  father  died  and  he  applied  for  has  built  advertising  linage  and  reader 
a  paper  delivery  route  to  help  support  interest  by  means  of  a  cooperative  stunt 
his  mother.  One  of  the  first  papers  he  known  as  the  “Dollar  Trek.”  Twenty- 
carried  was  the  Sunday  Call.  He  had  one  dollar  bills  with  folders  ^attached 
attended  high  school  but  a  few  months  were  placed  in  circulation  through 
when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  get  Fairfield  merchants,  and  each  recipient 
a  permanent  job.  Through  the  inter-  was  asked  to  sign  his  name  on  the 
cession  of  the  rector  of  his  church  he  folder. 

was  given  a  position  on  the  Sunday  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  it  was 
Call  by  G.  Wisner  Thorne,  now  presi-  discovered  that  one  dollar  bill  bore  20 
dent  of  the  company  and  a  close  friend  signatures,  and  had  purchased  ^0  worth 
of  Mr.  Baldwin.  of  merchandise,  since  each  merchant  to 

Experience  m  all  departments  marked  whom  one  of  the  bills  is  presented  gives 
Mr.  Baldwin’s  career  with  the  Call.  $1.50  in  merchandise  for  it. 

He  spent  many  years  in  the  composing  Twenty  merchants  were  signed  up  for 
room  and  was  head  of  the  mechanical  the  stunt,  taking  space  in  a  full-page 
staff  for  13  years.  He  carries  one  of  spread.  Each  has  agreed  to  honor  the 
the  few  honorary  withdrawal  cards  is-  $1  bills  at  $1.50  during  the  campaign, 

sued  by  his  old  typographical  union.  At  the  end  of  the  period  the  News  will 

which  gives  him  the  privilege  of  resum-  redeem  the  bills  for  $1.50  cash.  The 
ing  his  membership  whenever  he  only  provision  is  that  one  person  may 
chooses.  He  served  for  several  years  not  present  more  than  one  of  the  special 

as  a  reporter  and  eventually  was  trans-  bills  in  the  same  store  on  the  same  day. 

ferred  to  the  business  and  advertising  Howard  1.  Comstock  is  editor  of  the 
departments.  Fairfield  News. 


Can  he  take  " 
THE  HURDLE? 


The  radio  entertainer  may  be 
thrown  by  the  broadcasting  equipment 
—  unless  it’s  Western  Electric  quality  .  .  . 


To  get  on  the  air  right  is  to  half  win  the  race  for  atten¬ 
tion.  Many  a  star  performer  falls  down  because  the  sending  ap¬ 
paratus  is  not  all  it  should  he.  About  200  leading  broadcasting 
stations  are  using  Western  Electric  equipment,  supplied  by 


EVERYWEEK 


A  magazine  for 
newspapers  that 
offers  the  best 
of  quality  with 
greatest  variety 
in  the  selection 
and  presentation 
of  its  features. 


first  successful  talking  picture  equipment.  It  has  also  been  fore¬ 
most  in  radio  telephony  for  aviation,  police  and  marine  uses. 


Western  Electric 


LEADERS  IN  SOUND  TRANSMISSION  APPARATUS 
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Advertising  Agencies 

KELLOGG  LAUNCHES 
SIX  CAMPAIGNS 


Next  60  Day*  to  See  One  of  Food 
Industry’s  Greatest  Advertising 
Efforts — Space  Scheduled 
in  1,000  Newspapers 


With  the  peak  season  for  ready-to- 
eat  cereals  just  beginning,  the  Kellogg 
Company,  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  will 


Part  of  the  new  Kellogg  advertising 
campaign  for  com  flakes,  one  of  simul¬ 
taneous  campaigns  for  six  Kellogg 
products.  Inset,  one  of  the  news-style 
advertisements  for  whole  wheat  biscuits. 


launch  the  most  intensive  advertising 
and  sales  campaign  in  its  history  on 
May  15.  Newspapers,  magazines,  farm 
papers,  and  trade  papers  will  be  used, 
reinforced  with  a  coast-to-coast  radio 
program  and  a  sampling  campaign  in 
which  more  than  a  million  packages  of 
Kellogg’s  Com  Flakes  will  be  mailed  to 
private  homes,  while  more  millions  will 
be  delivered  by  other  means.  Store 
displays  and  other  promotional  material 
will  round  out  the  campaign. 

Six  campaigns  will  1^  conducted  at 
once  for  six  Kellogg  products,  and 
more  than  1,000  newspapers  will  carry 
Kellogg  copy.  The  intensive  campaign 
is  to  last  60  days,  but  the  Kellogg 
practice  in  recent  years  has  been  to 
keep  its  advertising  appearing,  although 
on  a  less  extensive  scale,  during  most 
of  the  year. 

W.  K.  Kellogg,  founder  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  announcing  the 
new  campaign  to  the  grocery  trade,  said : 

“Our  experience,  especially  during  the 
past  two  years,  has  shown  that  in  our 
line  business  may  be  had  if  it  is  gone 
after  hard  enough. 

“We  are  entering  at  this  time  upon 
what  we  believe  is  one  of  the  greatest 
drives  ever  put  back  of  a  line  of  food 
products  because  we  are  confident  that 
it  will  produce  results  for  us  and  help 
start  a  quicker  flow  of  business  through 
grocery  stores.” 

Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes  will  be 
stressed  in  the  campaign  with  adver¬ 
tising  in  987  newspapers,  61  magazines, 
17  farm  papers,  and  64  special  maga¬ 
zines.  The  radio  program  will  also  be 
devoted  largely  to  the  corn  flakes,  with 
“Kellogg’s  Singing  Lady”  featured  on 
a  program  broadcast  from  32  stations 
five  days  a  week. 

A  list  of  1,000  newspapers,  together 
with  13  magazines  and  35  special  maga¬ 
zines,  will  carry  the  advertisements  for 
Kellogg’s  All-Bran.  Copy  for  this 
product  will  be  based  largely  on  labora¬ 
tory  investigation  of  the  bran,  discus¬ 
sing  its  contents  in  bulk,  vitamin  B, 
and  iron.  Special  broadcasting  over 
station  WOR  will  support  this  cam¬ 
paign.  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
booklets  on  diet  will  be  distributed. 

Kellogg’s  Rice  Krispies  will  be  ad¬ 
vertised  on  a  schedule  including  425 
newspapers,  5  farm  papers,  12  maga¬ 
zines,  and  15  special  magazines.  Copy 
will  emphasize  this  as  a  food  for 
children.  Sampling  and  special  display 
material  will  be  used. 

Kellogg’s  Pep  Bran  Flakes  will  also 


be  the  subject  of  sampling  campaigns, 
while  advertisements  will  appear  in  139 
newspapers,  8  special  magazines  and 
farm  papers,  also  in  college  newspapers. 

Kellogg’s  Whole  Wheat  Biscuit  will 
be  advertised  in  293  newspapers  with 
copy  in  news  style. 

Kaffee  Hag  Coffee,  which  has  been 
supported  by  large  advertising  in  42 
metropolitan  newsi^pcs,  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  special  campaign  in  12 
national  magazines  and  32  special  maga¬ 
zines.  with  special  sampling  to  doctors 
and  nurses.  Four  appeals  will  be  used 
in  this  copy,  dealing  with  sleep,  indiges¬ 
tion,  nerves,  and  heart  trouble.  This 
product  will  also  tie  up  with  All-Bran 
through  the  distribution  of  the  book¬ 
lets  on  diet. 

The  campaigns  are  being  placed 
through  the  Kellogg  advertising  agency, 
N.  W.  .\yer  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia. 


NEW  PRODUCTS  FOR  SHELL 

Sixty  Newspapers  in  Pacific  Terri¬ 
tory  Carry  Announcements 

Announcement  of  two  new  products, 
3-Energy  gasoline  and  Shell  Ethyl  gaso¬ 
line,  heralded  the  second  phase  of  an 
advertising  campaign,  involving  expendi¬ 
ture  of  approximately  $500,000,  recently 
launched  by  Shell  Oil  Company,  Shell 
Union’s  western  operating  subsidiary. 
The  newspaper  schedule  includes  use 
of  space  in  sixty  newspapers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada. 
Idaho,  Montana,  Utah.  Arizona,  British 
Columbia,  and  Hawaii.  Full  outdoor 
coverage  is  provided  by  1,012  boards. 

“Eb  and  Zeb,”  a  new  radio  feature, 
has  been  put  on  the  air  as  an  evening 
broadcast,  based  on  humorous  experi¬ 
ences  of  two  residents  of  Corn  Center, 
who  are  part  owners  and  operators  of 
a  general  store  and  service  station  on  a 
state  highway.  In  addition,  the  Shell 
Happytime  morning  broadcasts  will  be 
continued. 

An  innovation  in  connection  with  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  new  Shell  gasoline 
was  an  early  morning  radio  sales  con¬ 
vention  on  May  7,  when  groups  of  the 
company’s  dealers,  salesmen  and  em¬ 
ployes,  assembled  in  scores  of  cities, 
were  advised  of  merchandising  plans  by 
executives  speaking  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Portland. 

Characterizing  the  current  campaign 
as  the  greatest  Shell  has  ever  launched, 
G.  Leigh- Jones,  president,  told  the  com¬ 
pany  men  that  “We  believe  the  cam¬ 
paign  we  are  now  launching  will  con¬ 
tribute  materially  to  the  restoration  of 
prosperity  on  the  Pacific  Coast.” 

E.  L.  Miller,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  marketing,  said  that  “signs  are  not 
wanting  that  the  tide  is  beginning  to 
turn  and  we  are  now  ready  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  which 
we  believe  will  present  themselves.” 


Luncheon  Series  Ends 

The  final  joint  luncheon  meeting  for 
Chicago  advertising  agencies,  sponsored 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.N.P..\., 
and  the  Newspaper  Representitives  As¬ 
sociation  of  Chicago,  was  held  May  10 
at  the  Medinah  Athletic  Club.  Guests 
included  clients  and  executives  of  the 
following  agencies :  Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert,  Inc.;  Gale  &  Pietsch;  Green. 
Fulton  &  Cunningham ;  Henri,  Hurst  & 
McDonald:  Matteson,  Fogarty  &  Jor¬ 
dan:  Mitchell,  Faust,  Dickson  &  Wie- 
land :  Carroll  Dean  Murphy,  Inc. ;  and 
Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham. 


Remington  Agency  Appointed 

William  B.  Remington,  Inc.,  agency 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Fafnir  Bearing  Company 
of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  to  direct  its 
account,  effective  July  1. 


Coast  Agency  Joins  Four-A 

Leon  Livingston  Advertising  Agency, 
San  Francisco,  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Ditto  Machines  to  Ayer 

Ditto,  Inc.,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of 
Ditto  Duplicating  Machines,  has  placed 
its  advertising  acco’int  with  N.  W.  .\yer 
and  Son,  Inc. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
By  C.  P.  McDonald 


J.  Walter  McLean 


“'T’M  STILL  fired  with  the  careless- 

Xness,  the  quizzicalness,  the  energy 
of  youth.  I  swim,  dance,  get  sun¬ 
burned,  make  up  a  fourth  at  bridge, 
drink  when  my  friend  the  sheriff  has 
his  back  turned,  hike,  drive  fast  cars, 
and  try  to  keep  the  boss’s  daughter  sold 
on  the  idea.  I’m  the  only  man  in  the 
world  who  can  make  her  happy  for 
life.”  • 

Thus,  the  copy  chief  of  the  Tomowske 
Advertising  Agency,  Spokane,  Wash., 
uncorks  his  confessions.  J.  Walter 
McLean’s  career  is  approaching  its 
three-year  period.  The  first  six  months 
he  busied  himself  burning  his  fingers 
with  mining  operations.  It  was  then 
that  “Truth  in  Advertising”  was  etched 
deep.  For  three  years  or  so  he’s  done 
copy  for  Tomowske,  “starting  on  ten 
smackers  a  week.” 

“I’m  a  classic  and  compact  example 
of  the  training  most  executives  prescribe 
for  beginners  nowadays.  Sold  retail 
merchandise  over  counters,  at  the  point 
of  a  gun,  and  before  and  behind 
doorbells.  Purposely  banished  anything 
above  two  syllables  from  my  working 
vocabulary  long  ago.  I  devour  adver¬ 
tising  magazines  by  the  score. 

“Copy  men  on  our  force  must  also 
do  layouts,  supervise  finished  art  work, 
and  have  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
typography  and  all  types  of  engraving, 
contact  and  handle  retail  and  semi¬ 
national  accounts. 

“My  college  sheepskin  is  only  four 
years  old.  If  the  advice  of  the  Big 
Shots  in  advertising  is  worth  the  postage 
that  carries  it  to  the  editors — well, 
'twon’t  be  long  now.” 

Walter  was  born  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
on  May  25,  1906.  He  attended  local 
public  schools  and  graduated  from 
Washington  State  College.  .  He  belongs 
to  Sigma  Nu,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and 
others. 


Camel  Radio  Program  Ending 

The  Camel  Quarter  Hour,  radio  pro¬ 
gram  advertising  Camel  cigarettes,  will 
go  off  the  air  May  28  after  a  year  on 
a  coast-to-coast  network.  The  Prince 
Albert  Quarter  Hour,  also  sponsored 
by  the  R.  T.  Reynolds  Company,  went 
off  the  air  at  the  end  of  April. 

Jedele  to  Benton  and  Bowlei 

Earl  E.  Jedele  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  as  traffic  manager. 
He  has  been  for  seven  years  with 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  as  an  assistant 
account  representative. 

G.  E.  Air  Conditioning  Appoints 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  air  conditioning  department  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  to  direct  the 
advertising  of  its  new  line  of  oil-heating 
and  air  conditioning  equipment. 


STORE  SALES  TURN  UP 


Reserve  Board’s  Index  Rises  in  April, 
Although  Below  Last  Year 

Preliminary  figures  on  the  value  of 
department  store  sales  show  a  consid¬ 
erably  larger  increase  from  March  to 
April  than  the  estimated  seasonal 
amount,  according  to  figures  gathered 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
Board’s  index,  which  makes  allowance 
for  number  of  business  days  and  for 
usual  seasonal  changes,  including 
changes  in  the  date  of  Easter,  was  81  in 
April  on  the  basis  of  the  1923-25  aver¬ 
age  as  100,  compared  with  78  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  72  in  March. 

In  comparison  with  a  year  ago,  the 
value  of  sales  for  April,  according  to 
the  preliminary  figures,  was  24  per  cent 
smaller.  The  aggregate  for  the  first 
four  months  was  2l  per  cent  smaller. 

SQUIBB  CREDITS  ADVERTISING 

Newspapers  Helped  Set  1931  Rec¬ 
ord,  Say  Drug  Firm  Executives 

Consistent  advertising  in  newspapers 
and  salesmanship  were  listed  as  the 
reasons  for  a  record  sales  year  in  1931 
for  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc.,  manu¬ 
facturing  druggists,  by  officials  of  the 
company  in  session  at  the  Atlanta  Bilt- 
more  Hotel  recently. 

The  executives  stated  that  more 
money  will  be  spent  for  advertising  and 
re.search  during  1932  than  last  year  and 
that  a  closer  contact  between  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  dealers  will  be  sought 
through  the  medium  of  a  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign. 

British  Ad  Men  Meet  June  13-15 

The  British  Advertising  Association 
will  hold  its  eighth  annual  convention 
at  Liverpool  June  13  to  15.  Beside 
general  sessions  and  sightseeing,  the 
program  provides  sessions  for  manu¬ 
facturers,  newspaper  managers,  direct 
mail  advertisers,  press  representatives, 
club  executives,  advertising  agents,  pos¬ 
ter  advertisers  and  retailers.  The  In¬ 
corporated  Sales  Managers  Association 
and  the  British  Federation  of  Master 
Printers  will  each  be  in  charge  of  a 
general  session. 

New  Memphis  Agency 

A  new  agency  has  been  formed  at 
Memphis,  the  Harding-Wright  Com¬ 
pany,  composed  of  Henry  Lake,  who 
has  been  in  the  advertising  business  in 
Memphis  for  the  past  25  years;  E  I. 
Harding,  veteran  of  14  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Mid-South,  and  J.  W. 
Wright.  Since  1927  Wright  has  had 
his  own  agency  in  Pontiac,  Mich.  It 
is  being  closed. 

Appoints  Pittsburgh  Agency 

The  advertising  of  the  Mackintosh- 
Hemphill  Company,  Pittsburgh,  is  now 
being  handled  by  Ketchum,  MacLeod  & 
Grove,  Inc.,  also  of  Pittsburgh.  This 
advertiser  designs  and  builds  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment.  Plants  are 
located  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Midland. 
Pa.;  and  Wooster,  Ohio.  Trade  papers 
and  direct  mail  will  be  used. 


Kirch  Account  Placed 

Advertising  for  the  Kirsch  Company, 
of  Sturgis,  Mich.,  manufacturers  of 
drapery  hardware,  will  again  be  han¬ 
dled  by  Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc., 
Detroit  agency,  which  handled  the  ac¬ 
count  in  1928  and  1929. 


New  Ingalls  Account 

Little  Tree  Farms  of  Framingham 
Center,  Mass.,  growers  of  trees 
shrubs,  have  placed  their  advertising 
account  with  Ingalls-Advertising,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Newspapers  and  radio  will  be 

used.  - 

Establishes  Branch  Office 

Fairall  &  Co.,  Des  Moines  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  has  established  a  branch  m 
Burlington,  la.,  with  Parker  H.  Erick- 
sen,  of  Burlington,  in  charge  of  the 
firm’s  accounts  in  eastern  Iowa. 

Bakery  Appoints  Tracy 

Gnome  Bakery,  Inc.,  New  York, 
maker  of  Cranberry  Rye  Bread,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  its  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


A  STUDY  of  the  coffee  advertising 
of  the  leading  grocery  chains  in 
14  large  cities  indicates  that  the  chain’s 
copy  gives  private  brands  a  4-to-l  space 
advantage  over  nationally  advertis^ 
brands,  according  to  the  News  Bulletin 
of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  In  this  study,  which  covered  the 
Friday  advertising  in  one  newspaper  of 
each  city  for  13  weeks,  chain  store 
brands  accounted  for  80  per  cent  of  all 
the  space  used  in  advertising  coffee. 

Of  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  a  trifle 
more  than  half,  or  10.8  per  cent,  was 
divided  by  four  of  the  best-known 
brands,  in  this  order:  4.5  per  cent,  3.3 
per  cent,  1.7  per  cent,  and  1.3  per  cent. 

Each  of  ten  of  the  largest  chains 
advertised  at  least  two  private  brands, 
and  in  most  cases  emphasis  was  on 
lower-priced  brands,  selling  at  substan¬ 
tially  lower  prices  than  the  advertised 
brands. 

.\ssuming  that  an  advertiser  would 
have  100  per  cent  advertising  coopera¬ 
tion  from  chains  if  his  product  were 
advertised  at  least  once  by  each  chain 
in  each  city  during  the  13  weeks  studied, 
the  report  states  that  only  two  coffee 
advertisers  obtained  as  much  as  39  per 
cent  cooperation,  while  a  third  obtained 
24  per  cent  and  a  fourth  21  per  cent 
cooperation. 

*  «  * 

T.\KING  readers  of  advertising  into 
its  confidence,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
recently  cited  in  large  space  “a  few  of 
the  rules  which  every  member  of  our 
Advertising  Department  must  know  by 
heart.”  The  tone  of  the  rules  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  the  “Standards  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Practice”  adopted  by  the  Sales 
Promotion  Department  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  but  the 
Macy  touch  lies  in  taking  the  rules  to 
the  public. 

“Never  use  superlatives  in  referring 
to  merchandise.  They  lead  to  exaggera¬ 
tion,”  says  the  first  item,  and  the  last 
one  winds  up:  “Understatement  will 
make  friends  faster  and  keep  them 
longer  than  overstatement.” 

Words  barred  include  “genuine,” 
“fast-color,”  “non-shrinkable.”  One 
paragraph  says :  “Call  it  rabbit  every 
time  you  use  the  term  ‘lapin’.  .  .  . 
Throw  in  a  ‘muskrat’  whenever  you  use 
the  term  ‘Hudson  seal.’  ”  Other  terms 
are  to  be  used  only  when  tests  show 
they  are  accurate. 

*  *  * 

CONCENTR.A.TION  of  advertising 
and  sales  efforts  on  cotton  goods 
by  department  stores,  apparel  shops, 
drug  stores,  shoe  shops,  even  grocery- 
stores  and  variety  stores,  is  coiyited 
on  as  part  of  the  National  Cotton 
Week,  sponsored  by  Cotton-Textile  In¬ 
stitute.  Estimates  by  the  Institute  are 
that  from  May  16  to  21,  close  to  $2,- 
000,000  will  be  spent  on  advertising 
cotton  goods,  most  of  this  sum  in  news¬ 
papers.  Some  25,000  stores  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  part. 

Last  year’s  promotion  efforts  brought 
surprisingly  successful  results  in  many 
places.  George  A.  Sloan,  president  of 
the  Institute,  on  the  basis  of  reports 
received  at  his  office  this  year,  said: 
‘‘Of  outstanding  significance  is  the  fact 
that  merchants  have  not  hesitated  to 
giva  expression  to  their  confidence  in 
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this  concentrated  merchandising  event 
of  our  industry  by  actual  orders  and 
purchases  of  goods.” 

*  V  a 

Resolutions  opposed  to  the 

.  “use  of  untruthful,  unfair,  and 
maligning  statements  in  the  advertising 
of  toilet  articles,”  also  opposing  the 
marketing  of  products  believed  to  be 
detrimental  of  public  health  and  well¬ 
being,  were  adopted  by  the  Association 
of  American  Manufacturers  of  Toilet 
Articles  at  a  recent  convention  in  New 
York.  The  resolutions  also  condemned 
commercial  bribery  in  that  field  and 
the  use  of  “scandalous  and  derogatory” 
statements  in  switching  buyers  from 
one  product  to  another.  A  committee 
of  the  association  was  authorized  to 
make  complaints  to  governmental 
authorities  in  cases  where  evidence  of 
the  condemned  practices  is  found. 

*  V  V 

A  LARGE  New  York  department 
store  used  50  inches  of  newspaper 
space,  costing  $370,  to  advertise  dresses 
which,  had  every  dress  been  sold,  would 
have  brought  in  only  $465.  The  adver¬ 
tising  cost  was  bound  to  be  at  least  79 
per  cent. 

A  Fifth  .Avenue  specialty  shop  spent 
almost  $190  advertising  hats  and 
dresses  of  a  total  retail  value  of  $325. 
making  the  advertising  cost  at  least  58 
per  cent. 

-Another  Fifth  Avenue  store,  with  a 
certain  lot  of  merchandise  priced  at 
$490,  not  including  all  sizes  in  all  colors, 
spent  $300  on  advertising,  making  the 
advertising  cost  61  per  cent  if  all  the 
merchandise  were  sold. 

These  instances  are  cited  in  Retailing 
for  Mav  9  (published  by  the  Women’s 
Wear  Company)  in  an  article  by  Har¬ 
vey  E.  Runner,  which  comments  that 
the  retailer  who  complains  of  high  ad¬ 
vertising  costs  and  decreased  pulling 
power  might  well  consider  whether  his 
own  craze  for  minimum  inventory  is 
not  partly  to  blame. 

The  article  is  based  on  a  survey  of 
New  York  stores,  in  which  shoppers 
were  sent  to  check  on  the  goods  offered 
in  13  newspaper  advertisements.  Their 
reports  told  of  stocks  incomplete  as  to 
size  and  colors,  with  saleswomen  offer¬ 
ing  to  order  goods  for  delivery  later  if 
wanted.  Estimates  of  the  total  value 
of  goods  on  hand  for  sale  were  then 
compared  with  estimated  advertising 
costs.  The  percentages,  beside  those 
cited  were :  34, 6, 21, 41, 4, 10,  53, 5, 13, 48. 

"A  promotion  should  not  cost  over 
10  per  cent,  it  is  generally  agreed,”  says 
the  article.  “It  will  he  noted  that  but 
four  of  the  13  ads  fall  within  this  per¬ 
centage.  Six  have  cost  percentages  of 
over  40  per  cent.” 

“Stores  can’t  sell  what  they  haven’t 
bought.”  one  store  executive  is  quoted 
as  saying.  And  another  added:  “.^ny 
merchant  can  get  from  10  to  25  per  cent 
additional  business  without  adding  to 
his  expenses  by  watching  his  stocks.” 

Italics  that 

will  Stereotype 

TZv  only  italics  of  full-kerning 
design  which  will  successfully 
withfland  the  pressure  of  dry 
mat  Hereotyping  are  Ludlow 
italics.  Give  to  your  advertisers 
the  advantage  of  using  them. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

20}2  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

SET  IN  LUDLOW  CARAMON  D  ITALIC 


ART  DIRECTORS  ELECT 

Edward  Molyneaux,  art  director  of 
the  Newell-Emmett  Company,  Inc.,  has 
been  re-elected  president  of  the  Art 
Directors  Club  of  New  York.  Other 
officers  are:  First  vice-president,  Joseph 
Platt ;  second  vice-president,  E.  A. 
George;  secretary,  Nathaniel  Pousette- 
Dart ;  treasurer,  William  Longyear ; 
executive  committee,  George  Welp,  El- 
wood  Whitney,  Lurelle  Guild,  and 
C.  H.  Cottington. 


Gets  Stamp  and  Coin  Account 

A  campaign  in  21  newspapers  is  to 
be  used  by  the  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin 
Company,  New  York,  which  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Lyddon,  Hanford  &  Frohman, 
also  of  New  York,  to  direct  the  adver¬ 
tising.  J.  C.  Morgenthau  &  Co.,  New 
York,  commission  agents  and  auc¬ 
tioneers  of  coins,  stamps,  and  works  of 
art,  have  appointed  the  same  agency  as 
advertising  counsel. 


Montgomery  Ward  Appoints 

Publication  advertising  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Lord  &  Thomas 
and  Logan,  Inc.,  of  that  city,  which  al¬ 
ready  handled  the  firm’s  radio  adver¬ 
tising. 


Paramount-Publix  Appoints 

Paramount- Publix  Corporation,  New 
York,  has  placed  its  advertising  account 
with  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  effec¬ 
tive  July  1. 


AD  TIPS 


X.  W.  .\yer  &  Son,  Washington  street, 
Philadelphia.  Placing  account  for  the 
Lane  Company,  cedar  chests,  Alta  Vista, 
Va. 

Bermingham,  Castleman  &  Pierce, 
Inc.,  136  Bast  38th  street.  New  York, 
Placing  orders  with  newspapers  in 
selected  sections  for  the  Ritz  Carlton 
hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  207  Fourth 
avenue,  New  York.  Making  contracts 
with  some  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  newspapers  for  the  Flako  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Donahne  A  Coe,  1799  Broadway,  New 
York.  Has  secured  the  following  ac¬ 
counts  :  J.  R.  Wood  &  Sons,  Inc., 
Omega  Watches,  Flower  of  Love  Rings, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  United  Artists  Cor- 
iporation.  Motion  Pictures,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  :  and  Udall  &  Ballou,  Jewelry, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

II.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  .4genry,  420 


Trained  Men  On  The 
Barsain  Counter! 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
during  a  depression  you 
can  bolster  your  staff  with  top- 
notch  men? 

When  that  occasional  vacancy 
occurs,  fill  it  with  the  best  man 
availablel  Prepase  for  better 
timesi 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  has  men  listed  —  good 
men  —  for  every  type  of  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  staff  job.  The 
Bureau  puts  you  in  touch  with 
them  promptly.  Never  before 
was  so  much  high-grade  jour¬ 
nalistic  talent  availablel 

Let  the  Personnel  Bureau  find 
the  right  man  for  your  particular 
needs.  Write  or  wire  — 

Personnel  Bureau 

of 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 

No  Charge  to  Employers 


Lexington  avenue.  New  Y'ork.  Again 
renewing  newspaper  contracts  for  the 
Scholl  Manufacturing  Company,  foot  ap¬ 
pliances,  Chicago. 

Hay*  MacFarland  Company,  333  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Orders  are 
being  issued  to  newspapers  on  the 
Orange  Crush  Company,  Chicago, 

Menken  .Advertising,  Ine..  67  West 
44th  street,  New  York.  Now  handling 
account  for  the  Blynn  Shoe  Company, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  P.  Muller  &  Co.,  220  West  42nd 
street.  New  York.  Placing  orders  with 
some  Pacific  Coast  newspapers  for 
Richardson  &  Robbins,  Dover,  Delaware. 

Carroll  Dean  Murphy,  Inc.,  35  East 
Wacker  drive,  Chicago.  Issuing  orders 
to  newspapers  on  eight-week  schedule 
of  Reliance  Manufacturing  Company, 
Chicago,  advertising  Big  Yank  Work 
Shirts. 


RuthraufT  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chrysler 
Building,  New  Y'ork.  Placing  account 
for  the  Book-Cadillac  Hotei,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Tonzalin  Advertising  Agency,  7  South 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  Schedules  are 
being  issued  to  newspapers  on  Chicago, 
Duluth  and  Georgian  Bay  Transit  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 


Cline  -  W estinghouae 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Chicago,  Illinois 
A  ah  tham  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFG.  CO. 
Chicago:  111  West  Washington 
Street 


I  New  York:  Daily  News  Bldg.  I 
I  220  East  42nd  St.  | 

I  San  Francisco:  First  National  I 
I  .  Bank  Building  a 


The 

UNITED 
PRESS 
Is  Your 
Eye  Witness 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

i 

Can  supply  you  with  com-  1 
petent  circulation  men  of  | 
capacity  and  ability  capable  ! 
to  take  entire  charge  of  j 
your  department  or  to  fill  | 
important  posts  in  the  de-  ^ 
partment.  | 

Address  the  Secretary-  I 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar-  J 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


i 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
TO  PUBLIC  STRESSED 

A.  K.  Remmel  and  Fred  F.  Shedd 
Emphasize  Leadership  in 
Addresses  at  Indiana 
Short  Course 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Bloomington,  Ixd.,  May  7. — News¬ 
paper  publishers  and  editors,  public 
officials  and  educators  were  among  those 
on  the  program  at  the  annual  Indiana 
University  Journalism  Short  Course 
which  closed  here  today. 

Among  them  were  Arthur  K.  Rem¬ 
mel,  editor,  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel; 
Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  editor.  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  and  president,  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspapers  Editors ;  Lawrence 
F.  Orr,  chief  examiner,  state  board  of 
accounts;  Prof.  J.  J.  Robinson,  Indiana 
University  law  faculty,  and  others. 

Mr.  Shedd,  speaking  at  the  banquet 
said  that  “a  newspaper  is  counselor  for 
the  people  and  is  retained  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  when  the  people  subscribe  for  it 
and  advertisers  pay  for  it  to  exploit 
their  wares. 

“Therefore  the  newspaper  must  serve 
the  public  first  and  when  it  becomes 
subservient  to  a  utility  or  any  other 
interest  it  is  just  as  much  a  culprit  as 
any  lawyer  would  be  who  took  money 
from  two  opposing  clients  in  the  same 
case.”  Mr.  Shedd  was  introduced  by 
James  A.  Stuart,  managing  editor,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  and  a  former  national 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national 
professional  journalistic  fraternity,  an 
honor  also  held  by  Mr.  Shedd. 

Mr.  Remmel  told  the  students  attend¬ 
ing  the  course  that  “no  issue  that  is 
not  strong  enough  to  withstand  all  the 
facts  that  the  opposition  can  throw 
against  it  is  worth  advocating  by  a 
newspaper.”  He  said  that  too  much  of 
an  editor’s  time  has  to  be  spent  trying 
to  keep  propaganda,  publicity  and 
“bunk”  out  of  his  paper. 

“The  ideal  newspaper,  as  some  one 
has  said,  is  vigorous,  but  not  vicious; 
interesting  but  not  sensational ;  fearless 
but  fair ;  accurate  as  far  as  human 
effort  can  obtain  accuracy;  striving  to 
gain  and  impart  information;  as  bright 
as  possible,  but  never  sacrificing  solid 
information  for  brilliancy;  looking  for 
the  uplifting  things  of  life  rather  than 
the  deprav^.” 

Mr.  Orr  said  that  “the  newspaper, 
by  imselfish  endeavors,  has  more  power 
for  good  in  governmental  affairs  than 
any  other  instrumentality.”  He  spoke 
on  “Public  Business  and  the  News¬ 
paper.” 

Guests  of  honor  at  the  banquet  were 
M.  W.  Pershing,  Indianapolis,  oldest 
living  charter  member  of  the  Indiana 
Republican  Editorial  .\ssociation ;  James 
K.  Gorrell,  editor,  Bremen  Enquirer 
and  president  Indiana  Weekly  Press 
Association;  A.  M.  Smith,  Crawfords- 
ville  Journal  and  Retieiv,  president,  In¬ 
diana  Republican  Editorial  Association, 
and  Clarence  P.  Wolfe,  New  Harmony 
Times,  president,  Indiana  Democratic 
Editorial  Association. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  in  memory 
of  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Crim,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Salem  Republican-Leader, 
who  died  recently. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  Prof.  J. 
Wymond  French  of  the  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  journalism  department  awarded 
a  silver  loving  cup  to  Paul  Flanagan 
of  the  Crawford  County  Democrat  at 
English,  who  ranked  first  in  the  News 
contest  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  short  course.  Mrs.  Crim  was  the 
winner  last  year. 


DAILY  BUYS  WEEKLY 

Piu-chase  of  the  Cat  skill  (N.  Y.)  Re¬ 
corder,  a  weekly,  by  the  Catskill  Daily 
Mail,  was  announc^  this  week  by  M 
EMward  Silberstein,  publisher  of  the 
Mail  for  the  last  25  years.  Transfer  of 
ownership  will  take  place  June  1.  Pub- 
Uution  of  the  Recorder  as  a  weekly 
wll  be  continued  from  the  same  build¬ 
ing  in  which  it  has  been  published  for 
more  than  SO  years.  The  estate  of  the 
late  Joseph  B.  Hall,  owner  for  many 
years,  has  been  managing  the  Record. 


SHOP  TALK  AT 
“THIRTY” 


(Continued  from  page  44) 


dess  is  badly  obscured  in  this  day.  If 
I,  or  one  beloved  by  me,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  law  on  a  false  criminal 
charge  I  could  only  pray  to  God  or 
wish  for  mortal  luck.  If  I  were  sued 
in  a  civil  matter  I  should  try  to  settle 
out  of  court,  and  to  take  the  worst  of 
it  smilingly.  No,  I  cannot  and  would 
not  “fix”  a  cop  or  judge,  and  advise 
all  others  to  pay  their  fines  like  men. 
How  common  is  fixing?  Well,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  isn’t  confined  to  newspapermen. 
They  probably  are  the  least  offenders. 
.\ny  general  contractor  or  bootlegger 
could  show  them  tricks. 

*  *  m 

^  1  — Do  many  people  “pay  off"  for 
favorable  treatment  at  your 
hands?  Should  reporters  accept  favors? 
Do  you  know  any  reporter  with  under¬ 
world  connections? 

A. — I  have  never  taken  a  bribe  of 
any  kind  that  I  am  conscious  of.  I 
don’t  care  so  much  about  reporters  tak¬ 
ing  favors,  as  I  do  about  their  granting 
them  at  the  expense  of  honest  news 
columns.  I  think  there  is  some  of  this, 
among  low-grade  financial,  real-estate, 
movie  and  sports  writers,  but  it  is  all 
small  stuff  and  the  people  involved  are 
the  nobodies  in  journalism.  Yes,  I 
know  reporters  with  underworld  con¬ 
nections,  and  managing  editors,  too. 
And  I’d  say  it  is  the  best  protection  the 
public  has  against  conspiracy  between 
traitor  public  officials  and  criminals. 

Q. — Tell  us  about  the  “inside  story”; 
the  stuff  that  never  gets  into  print,  but 


that  newspaper  people  pass  to  one  an¬ 
other. 

A. — Less  than  formerly.  All  “big 
stories”  are  published  somewhere,  some¬ 
time.  To  understand  much  “inside- 
story”  gossip  one  must  be  familiar  with 
the  libel  laws  and  the  tendency  of  judi¬ 
cial  tyrants  to  exercise  the  constructive 
contempt  of  court  license.  Newspaper¬ 
men  cannot  publish  all  they  know — they 
must  be  able  to  prove  their  writing  on 
the  witness  stand  and  there  is  an  ancient 
precept  in  law  that  “the  greater  the 
truth  the  greater  the  libel.”  I  have 
previously  discussed  the  suppression 
evil.  A  much  more  flagrant  abuse,  how¬ 
ever,  is  press  agentry,  which  induces 
editors  to  print  the  offerings  of  paid 
propagandists  disguised  as  “news.” 
Much  of  this  is  commercial,  cheating 
the  newspaper’s  box-office.  Nearly  all 
of  it  is  an  imposition  upon  the  reading 
public.  Publication  of  partisan,  self- 
serving,  unauthenticated,  public-exploit¬ 
ing  communications  violates  ethics  and 
only  anesthetic  editors  ignore  the  abuse. 
Press  agentry  is  being  hotly  contested 
by  honest  newspapermen  and  will  some 
day  be  curbed. 

Q. — Cite  some  excellent  example  of 
recent  reporting. 

A. — Charles  G.  Ross’  comprehensive 
round-up  of  the  national  economic  panic, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Nov.  26,  1931. 

Q. — What  is  your  idea  of  what  ought 
to  be  done  with  the  future  newspaper 
and  reporter  for  the  public  good;  what 
changes  do  you  advocate? 

A. — Publish  more  news,  more  ex¬ 
pertly  written,  and  less  amusing  feature 
matter.  Return  to  fearless  crusading 
journalism  and  publish  editorials  that 
are  calculated  to  hit  the  hot-spots  of 
life  and  action,  for  public  leading.  Pay 
reporters  attractive  wages,  employ  none 


but  the  true  journalist  type,  eliminate 
rewrite  systems  and  return  to  the  narra¬ 
tive  form  of  story-telling.  Eliminate 
the  absurdly  exi^nsive  system  of  sell¬ 
ing  advertising,  increase  rates  to  com¬ 
pel  advertisers  to  cut  down  their  space 
and  really  value  the  service;  intensify 
make-up,  prune  financial,  sports  and 
women’s  pages  to  the  essentials,  make 
every  word  count,  have  some  decent 
respect  for  the  time  of  the  reader,  and 
publish  more  and  better  news  pictures 
and  cartoons.  Greatly  improve  printing 
processes  and  use  color.  Cover  the 
world’s  high  interests,  but  concentrate 
on  national  and  local,  with  the  accent 
on  the  latter.  Tell  a  common  story  and 
quit— do  not  repeat  the  facts  three  times, 
in  introduction,  description  and  inter¬ 
view.  Train  experts.  Give  them  their 
heads.  Not  quite  so  much  pressure  from 
a  dogmatic  desk,  please!  Be  natural, 
direct,  wholesome,  alert.  Work  for 
the  readers,  busy  people  who  are  de¬ 
pending  upon  you  to  tell  them  “what’s 
doing.”  See  the  beauty  in  life  as  well 
as  the  horror.  Tell  it  all  and  tell  it 
straight.  Charge  5  cents  per  copy  daily 
and  10  cents  Sunday  and  give  quality 
value. 

Q. — What  do  you  think  of  schools  of 
journalism? 

A. — Just  what  I  think  of  sdiools  of 
medicine,  engineering,  law,  commerce, 
science,  art  or  any  other  educational 
department.  Journalism  is  mainly  an 
art  and  the  more  one  knows  about  it 
the  more  skillful  he  will  be.  I  believe 
in  full  background  and  also  in  technical 
instruction,  but  only  apt  students  should 
be  encouraged. 

OKLA.  GROUP  TO  MEET 

The  Oklahoma  Press  Association 
will  meet  May  27-28,  in  Shawnee. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


DAY  AND  NIGHT 
EMERGENCY  SERVICE 

The  manner  in  which 
the  Hoe,  24 -hour, 
night  and  day  emer¬ 
gency  and  repair  de¬ 
partment  functions 
in  getting  replace¬ 
ment  parts  out  in  the 
minimum  of  time  is 
not  a  hit  or  miss 
affair.  It  is  a  posi¬ 
tive,  dependable 
service,  efficiently  or¬ 
ganized  in  personnel 
and  facilities  and 
equipped  with  a  large 
stock  of  parts,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  publishers. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 


OCMCBl  OflM* 

138th  St.  and  East  Rivw 
New  Yorit  Cty 


SUPERIOR 

CORK 

MOLDING 

BLANKETS 

for  BEST  RESULTS 


American  Publishers  Supply 
P.  O.  Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulars 
to  your  nearest 
G-B  aalcs  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Maas.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cabl.  Addraw  NENSCO— WoreMtnr 
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‘ROGERS  184r  MARK  IN 
COURT  CONTEST 


‘  International  Silver  Co.  Seeks  to 
Restrain  Oneida  Communitjr, 
Ltd.  From  Using  Magic 
Talisman  For  Its  Wares 

Exclusive  rights  to  the  trade  talisman 
“Rogers  1847”  are  at  stake  in  litigation 
which  is  now  before  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
which  is  destined  for  Supreme  Court 
determination.  For  35  years  the  use 
of  the  “magic”  trademark,  as  it  has 
bwn  termed  in  this  action,  has  been 
I  contested  without  final  decision. 

(  The  present  action  is  brought  by  the 
International  Silver  Company  against 
Oneida  Community,  Ltd.,  of  which 
4  Pierrepont  B.  Noyes  of  Utica  is  presi¬ 
dent.  For  several  days  the  Meral 
courtroom  at  Albany  has  been  a  sort  of 
advertising  gallery,  chief  documents  of 
the  plaintiff  being  copies  of  advertise¬ 
ments  used  since  three  Connecticut  sil¬ 
versmiths,  the  Rogers  brothers,  began 
manufacturing  silver  plate  by  an  electro 
process  in  1847. 

As  the  principal  witness  to  date, 
William  G.  Snow,  advertising  manager 
of  the  International  company  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  its  predecessors  since  1893, 
has  traced  the  history  of  the  firm,  its 
,  product  and  its  advertising  to  show 
that  the  “Rogers  1847”  talisman  has 

(been  worth  “a  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars”  as  an  advertising  emblem. 

,  International  Silver  Company  is  seek- 
®  ing  an  order  restraining  Oneida  Com¬ 
munity,  Ltd.,  from  using  the  trademark 
on  its  silverware.  Unfair  competition 
is  charged. 

The  two  litigants  are  two  of  the  most 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

^  1  Time  —  .50  per  line 

^  3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 
4  Times  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
:  insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
I  The  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
j  to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 

▼ery  desirable — Kveiiing  paper  in  one  of  the 
Kinall  cities  in  middle  west.  Weekly  and 
job  plant.  PennHylvunia.  Weekly  and  job 

plant.  Long  Islnnd.  All  extdiiKive  fields,  earn- 
lag  handNome  dividends.  Prit'e  and  terms 

reasonable.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building, 
New  York. 


The  depression  having  been  knocke<l  out  after 
two  years  of  scrapping.  I  am  selling  news¬ 
papers  again.  I  can  sell  the  only  paper  in  a 
county,  making  over  $3,000  a  year,  for  a  down 
payment  of  $4,000,  and  I  have  other  real 
bargains.  Omar  D.  Gray,  Sturgeon,  Mo. 


Interest  for  Sale 


H»U  intereit  for  sale  In  8  year  old  neglected 
country  newapaper  for  $4,000  cash.  Young 
joraon,  either  sea.  Box  C-808,  Editor  & 
PuhllHher. 


widely  known  industrial  organizations 
in  America.  Both  trace  their  origin 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  therein  lies  Judge  Frank  Cooper’s 
problem  to  decide  which  may  have  sole 
right  to  the  trademark  at  issue.  It  was 
in  1847  also  that  John  Humphrey 
Noyes,  New  England  religious  zealot, 
founded  the  cult  which  became  Oneida 
Community  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 
animal  traps. 

Oneida  company  bases  its  claim  to  a 
Rogers  mark  on  the  purchase  of 
William  A.  Rogers,  Ltd.,  a  Canadian 
concern,  in  1929.  International  con¬ 
tends  that  all  the  Rogers  companies 
which,  by  purchase  or  family  tics,  have 
a  right  to  the  original  Rogers  title, 
were  bought  by  it  in  1898.  The  com¬ 
pany  charges  the  purchase  of  the 
Canadian  unit  by  Oneida  was  made 
with  fraudulent  purpose  “to  get  a  trade¬ 
mark  bearing  the  magic  name  of 
Rogers.” 

Judge  Cooper  denied  the  motion  to 
dismiss  the  complaint. 


DAILY  WINS  SUIT 

The  Hope  (Ark.)  Star  has  been 
awarded  $1,211.50  judgment  for  the 
full  legal  amount  of  the  1931  delinquent 
tax  list  in  a  decision  by  Circuit  Judge 
Dexter  Bush.  It  was  the  second  trial 
of  the  newspaper  case  against  County 
Judge  L.  F.  Higgason  and  Hempstead 
county,  the  first  being  sent  to  a  jury 
April  5  on  a  question  of  fact  and  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  disagreement. 


MARKET  BOOKLET  ISSUED 

A  mimeographed  market  booklet  has 
been  issued  by  the  merchandising  serv¬ 
ice  department  of  the  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Gazette,  giving  tabular  data 
on  the  Kalamazoo  market. 


Newepapera  Wanted 


Will  pay  cash  for  weekly  or  hl-weekly  newf»- 
pfiper  in  live  community  of  20  to  35.000 
people.  Loontion  does  not  matter.  Paper 
doea  not  neceaaarily  have  to  be  on  paying  baaia 
hut  must  be  priced  rlsht.  Addreaa:  .Tobn 
Diihn.  P.  O.  Box  1518,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Circulation  Promotion 


No  "forced  circulation,”  no  premiums,  no  cut 
prices,  no  bscesin  offers,  no  inducements  of 
any  type  to  the  anbscrlher.  Every  subscription 
secured  In  a  PARTLOWE  PLAN  ^ampalitn  is 
sold  to  the  subscriber  throuftb  unusual  sales¬ 
men  and  saleswomen,  strictly  upon  the  merits 
of  the  publication.  Charles  Partlowe  added 
circulation  is  clean  circulation.  Charles  Part¬ 
lowe  Company — Clr.*nlatlon  Specialists  for 
over  23  years — Indianapolis.  Indiana. 


Promotion  now  will  help  brine  hack  “better 
times.”  Write  or  wire.  Hudson  DePrlest 
and  Associates,  World's  record  circulation 
campaiens,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


The  W.  S.  Kendall  Company,  104  X.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Louisville.  Ky. — Circnlntion  Builders — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


Syndicate  Features  Wanted 


If  you  are  producing  a  feature  now  beine 
ayndicated  or  If  you  are  prodiiclne  a  feature 
for  a  newspaper  where  yon  are  employed,  send 
samples.  Well  financed  organization.  P.  O. 
Box  6611,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Man,  long  experience,  unequalled 
references.  Oo  anywhere  for  small  salary. 
Alex  Hall.  Apt.  7,  1244  E.  Morehead,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C. 


Advertising  Han  —  High  clasa  and  capable, 
thoroughly  experienced  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  ropy  writer,  lay-out  and  salesman.  Suc¬ 
cessful  record  as  local  or  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Good  mixer,  bard  worker.  Can 
increase  advertising  under  most  adverse  con¬ 
ditions.  Married,  family,  four  children. 
Write  or  wire  Advertiaing  Manager,  Brown- 
wood  Bulletin,  Brownwood,  Texas. 


Advertising  Manager  or  assistant  with  daily 
newspaper  or  magazine  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Several  years’  successful  ex¬ 
perience  as  copy  writer,  salesman,  executive 
and  advertising  manager;  also  publishing  ex¬ 
perience.  Sober,  Industrious,  capable  and 
versatile.  Reasonable  salary.  Address;  8. 
Lambert,  144  Ardmore  Rd.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


Circulation — I  have  had  13  yeara’  experience 
aa  circulation  manager  on  paper  of  28,000. 
I  know  how  to  keep  costs  down  and  still 
produce.  I  will  consider  going  anywhere. 
Gan  furnlah  reference  and  will  talk  aalary 
with  any  publisher  Interested.  I  can  run 
your  circulation  department  in  a  buslneas- 
Uke  manner.  L.  H.  Kimball,  Angola,  Ind. 


Circulation  Man  wanta  to  make  connectlona 
with  live  newapaper  In  town  of  2S,000  or  over. 
Have  22  yeara'  exi>erlence  In  circulation  work 
In  all  Ita  branchea.  C-8S7,  Editor  ft  Publlahor. 


Situations  Wanted 


Circulation — 

Daring  this  period  of  reconstruction, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  maiatain  the 
present  level  of  circulation — Increase 
the  percentage  of  revenue,  decrease 
the  percentage  of  returns,  and  build 
for  the  future;  but,  above  all.  It  must 
all  be  accomplished  very  economi¬ 
cally.  Consider  these  facts,  then  In¬ 
terview  a  Circulation  Manager  with 
sixteen  yeara  of  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  experience.  His  system 
of  office-owned  routes  have  been  ac¬ 
claimed  as  the  best  ever.  A  Circula¬ 
tor  whose  references  will  stand  the 
teat — A  carrier  boy  promoter  of 
proven  ability.  An  Interview  will  cost 
you  nothing  and  place  you  under  no 
obligation  whatever.  The  advertiser. 
In  honor  bound,  will  keep  such  Inter¬ 
view  strictly  confidential.  C-874, 
Editor  ft  ihiblisher. 


Clasaifiad  SALES  Manager 


Local  ft  National  Adv.  SALESman 

“With  a  great  deal  of  pride  I 
am  able  to  point  to  a  gain  of  over 
100.000  lines  of  Real  Estate  Display 
Advertising  for  the  year  1031.  The 
cost  of  my  entire  d^artment  has 
been  approximately  11%. 

"I  anticipate  for  tbe  year  19.32 
even  with  a  poor  market,  an  Increase 
of  50%  over  tbe  total  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  lN>th  classified  and  display  for 
1931." 


THE  ABOVE  IS  A  PORTION  OP  RE¬ 
PORT  FOR  1931-19.32  MADE  BY 
THE  WRITER  TO  HIS  IMMEDIATE 
SUPERIOR. 


Tbe  writer  baa  had  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Has  managed  classified  depart¬ 
ment  of  12  outside  men  and  2  pbone 
girls.  Has  sold  both  Local  and  Na¬ 
tional  advertising.  He  would  feel 
elated  to  receive  an  Interview  with 
the  thought  of  selling  his  services  as 
Classified  Salesmanager  or  Ix)cal 
or  National  Advertising  Salesman. 
C-h66,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager — Six  yeara  successful  ex¬ 
perience  as  O.A.M.  on  second  paper.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  tough  fight  for  business.  Com- 
hinetl  executive  and  sales  ability.  C-877, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Desk  Man — Fast,  accurate,  alert,  excellent 
background.  20  years’  experience  leading 
dailies.  University  graduate,  available  now 
as  copy  reader  or  rewrite  man  for  reasonable 
salary.  References.  C-878,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial — Opportunity  more  important  than 
salary.  Experienced  in  rewrite,  copy  desk, 
make-up,  city  editor,  managing  editor.  Would 
siccept  poaltlon  as  either.  With  last  employer, 
one  of  laraest  newspaper  organisations,  ten 
years.  Position  swept  away  by  economy. 
Dartmouth  1904,  married.  References  from 
outstanding  editors.  C-888,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial — Write  news,  features,  editorials. 
15  years’  experience  on  large  and  little 
dailies  and  A.P.  News  photo  and  roto  editor, 
(•an  pinch-hit  with  camera,  turn  out  good  art. 
Family.  C-895,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Oklahoma  Senior  High  School  Teacher  desires 
summer  position.  Limited  general  experience; 
can  handle  general,  humorous  or  political 
column;  feature  writing.  Will  do  column  or 
features  on  side  during  winter.  Consider  per¬ 
manent  position.  College  graduate.  Refer¬ 
ences.  C-883,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mr.  Publisher  or  General  Manager; 

My  services  are  available  as 
Composing  Room  Executive 
Mechanical  Superintendent 
Production  Manager 
Assistant  to  the  Publisher 
If  existing  business  conditions  compel  you  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  lowering  your 
mechanical  departments  costs  I  can  belp  you. 
During  my  18  years’  experience  as  a  mech¬ 
anical  departments  executive  I  have  always 
been  able  to  operate  more  economically  than 
niy  pretlecessors. 

My  experience  has  been  with  The  Bee,  Omaha; 
Courier-Journal  and  Tbe  Times,  I,oulsviIle; 
The  Tribune,  Reading,  Pa.,  and  The  Record, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  where  I  spent  the  past 
five  years  as  production  manager  and  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher.  Tbe  Record  Is  a  six- 
day  morning  paper  and  during  my  time  aver¬ 
aged  around  12,000,(100  lines  of  advertising 
yearly. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  make  you  a  proposition 
based  on  lowering  your  costs  within  a  limited 
time  or  of  withdrawing. 

References:  Guy  W.  Moore,  395  Wyoming 
Ave.,  Kingston,  Pa.;  H.  D.  Braiiff,  The  Sun, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Remmel  W.  LaBar,  58 
Virginia  Terrace,  Forty  Fort,  Pa. 

Address  voiir  correspondence  to  Frank 
Jacobs,  1634  Sterling  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Economist 

I  am  specializing  in  zurveyz  of  Clrcnlatlon 
departments,  Composing  rooms.  Newsprint 
Waste  and  Consumption,  and  Office  Organlza- 
tion.  Qualified  by  many  years’  exoerlence  as 
business  office  executive  to  reduce  costs  and 
Improve  methods.  My  Newsprint  Ek-onomy 
survey  Includes  538  causes  of.  and  checks  on. 
waste.  My  clients  are  my  references.  I 
work  alone.  J.  L.  Houston.  Jr.,  1033  E. 
45tb  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


Circulation  Premiums 

ATTENTION  CRCiaATION  MANAOERSt 

Contract  Brldi^o  hat  taken  the  Country  by 
•toriii.  Ten  million  people  In  tbe  United 
■Mtes  are  ready  to  divorce  Auction  for  Con- 
ntet  as  soon  as  they  can  find  an  easy  and 
Um)**“*  3*  ’*•5’  becoming  Renoized.  Other 
Mllons  have  already  taken  up  Contract  and 
•re  athirst  for  accurate  Information. 

in  order  to  meet  these  situations.  I  have 
pnduced,  in  collaboration  with  Robert  M. 
Wannon  the  clearest  CSontract  writer  In  tbit 
(wintry  a  combination  Contract  Bridge  8am- 
•^PP'o^i^h  Forcing  System)  and  Re- 
wisble  Score  Pad,  the  simplicity  and  utility 
"Which  is  remarkable. 

This  op  to  tbe  minnte  Bidding  manual  and 
|™il  score  pad  bat  met  with  Immediate  ap- 
UV**,  introduced.  Aa  a  subscription 

price  to  you  is 
n^ulonsly  low.  If  Interested  I'll  send  a 
JPwlmen  copy  wlthont  any  obligation  on  your 

S',  ®fsU*rgood,  c/o  American  Printing 
Book  Corporation,  480  Canal 
ttreet.  New  York  City. 


Situfttioaa  Wunted 

National  Advertising 


YOU  May  Bs  This  Publlihar! 

In  some  large  city  there  is  a  tbinking  pub¬ 
lisher  who  recognizes  the  greater  efficiency  of 
exclusire  *  national  adTertising  repreaenta* 
^  advantages  of  concentrated 

selling-effort  by  an  individual  aa  being  far 
more  productive  than  by  an  organiiation  of 
divided  interests. 


If  you  are  this  publisher,  there  is  a  man  randy 
to  provide  you  with  exclusive,  personal  repre¬ 
sentation  In  the  national  advertising  field. 


tor  of  one  of  tbe  largest  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  In  this  country.  At  this  time  his  objective 
IS  to  furnlah  one  or  two  newspapers  with  his 
exclusive  services  In  the  Eastern  territory. 


1!??**  upward  even  in  these  times. 
Box  C-875.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


reporter,  exparienoed.  leaving  Army  Air  Corps 
after  acUve  flying  duty  desires  connection  with 
progrMsive  newspaper  or  magasine  offering 
opj^rtunity  to  combine  flying  and  writing.  Is 
college  graduate,  licensed  transport  pilot,  ex- 
^riraced  serial  photographer.  Write  Lt.  W. 
M.  Wood.  Brooks  Field.  Texas. 

rJfJJ?  Yhotorra^er^l2  years  with  the  biggest 
Dailies  in  the  East,  thorough  inside  and  out¬ 
side  man;  age  35.  Gentile.  Will  work  any. 

SdUor  ft  Pnblls”-er®-  C-898. 

“*"•  Export  baseball, 
football,  track,  basketball,  wrestling,  boxing, 
etc.  Experienced.  Best  references.  Moderate 
In  U.  S.  C-879.  Editor  ft 

Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 

For  ^le — One  Hoe  Curved  Router.  One  Fist 
a^nd  Curved  a-orcher.  One  Smooth  Shaver. 

“‘-o*  Machinery  Com- 
pany,  478  West  Broadway,  New  York. 

W****l5vi?>l'**  I •'orsepower  motor, 
type  No.  39755,  in  good  condition,  will  be 
ceaBonable  price:  66  cycle,  3  phase, 

Ch“en'ne.“wyt  Co.. 

One  Embosaograph  (Camel  Back);  1  Cash 
no»-  (Electric);  I  Wire 

metal  pot  750  lb.  capacity;  4  Single  page 
of  paper;  Type.  C-896,  Editor  ft 
Jt  uDlisner. 


Pho^ngraving  eqnipment  for  isle.  Ck>mplete 
plant  OT  aiyr  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Two  X-Patent  Hop  Sextuple  presses,  rubber 
roller  equipped,  ent-off  221  incheH.  To  be 
replaced  soon  by  Wood  presses.  One  avail- 
able  June  1st,  the  other  July  Ist.  No  reasoii- 
able  oner  refused.  Address  Publisher,  DIs- 
patch-Ploneer  Press,  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 

Equipment  Wanted 


linotype  for  small 
daily.  C-897,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

P aimer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

BusIneM  Established  In  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Mr*  Publisher: 

Check  up  your  organiza¬ 
tion  and  find  where  another 
man  is  needed.  Some  de¬ 
partment  may  be  slipping 
and  now  is  the  time  to  get 
in  touch  with  a  high  class 
man. 

We  have  names  and  records 
of  available  men. 

CLASSIFIED 

SERVICE 

EDITOR  SC.  PUBLISHER 
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Estate  for  M  a  y  '1  4 ,  1932 


By  MARLEN  PEW 
J_JARRY  E.  MOORE,  of  the  Uni- 


sociological  study  of  the  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  and  has  sent  to  me  a  question¬ 
naire  which  he  asks  be  filled  out.  Other 
newspapermen  will  be  similarly  ap¬ 
proach^  and  if  the  replies  are  inter¬ 
esting  Mr.  Moore  proposes  to  write  a 
book.  It  would  be,  he  believes,  the  first 
study  ever  made  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  reporter  and  the  public.  I 
am  glad  to  start  the  ball  rolling  for  this 
amiable  and  intelligent  Texan,  mainly 
because  I  feel  with  him  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  news  writer  is  the  unknown  man  in 
educational  circles.  “Certainly,”  writes 
Mr.  Moore,  “anyone  who  reads  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  newspapers  and  reporters  in 
the  sociological  journals  must  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  ignorance  and  lack  of 
appreciation  prevailing  among  such  pro¬ 
fessionals.”  Yes,  true  enough!  While 
by  no  means  convinced  that  my  credo 
will  relieve  the  situation,  I  gladly  take 
the  dare. 


Q: 


for  the  shorn  lamb.  I  have  tried  to 
look  beyond  fallible  humans  to  fixed 
causes  and  organized  systems.  Some¬ 
times  I  have  won  the  good-will  of 
persons  that  afi  first  fear^  my  paper. 
I  have  never  worked,  for  long,  for  a 
publisher  who  expected  me  to  “pull  my 
punches.”  I  have  resigned  four  editor¬ 
ships  for  principles  and  am  always 
ready  to  repeat.  I  have  never  had  other 
feeling  than  that  I  was  the  accredited 
representative  at  the  news  front  of  the 
readers  of  my  newspaper. 


/ 


t  I  — Please  give  your  general  back- 
ground,  family,  home  town,  for¬ 
mal  education,  youthful  ambitions. 

A. — Paternal  grandfather  ow'ned,  it  is 
said,  the  first  steel  plough  in  Ohio. 
Maternal  great  grandfather  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  set  up  in  wood  type  and  printed 
on  liand  press  a  Bible,  with  calf-skin 
binding.  Average  American  stock,  busi¬ 
ness-minded,  except  mother  who  in 
widowhood  supported  her  brood  by 
painting  excellent  portraits,  flower- 
pieces  and  chinaware.  Home-town — 
Warren,  O.,  prettiest  place  in  the  mid¬ 
west  before  smeared  by  industrial 
smoke.  Father,  a  psalm-singing  Metho¬ 
dist,  lover  of  horse-flesh,  generous  pro¬ 
vider  until  fiat  money  broke  him  and 
wiped  out  his  business  after  the  Civil 
War.  Moved  the  family  to  Cleveland 
where  he  died.  When  there  was  no  de¬ 
mand  for  portraits  my  mother  kept 
boarders,  and  died  with  a  smile  on  her 
face  while  holding  the  hands  of  her 
children  and  bidding  each  to  lead  an  up¬ 
right  life.  Married  at  30,  three  children, 
daughter  a  promising  portrait  painter, 
two  sons  studying  to  be  newspapermen. 
My  youthful  ambitions :  Fireman,  circus- 
performer,  manufacturer  of  a  patent 
washing  fluid,  newsboy,  artist,  printer, 
reporter,  editor,  publisher,  playwright 
and  farmer. 


Describe  your  techniques  in  get- 
_  ting  news,  interviewing,  writing 
features,  etc. 

A. — My  first  writing  was  done  at 
home.  My  mother  would  tell  me  stories 
and  I  would  try  to  write  them  up  as 
interviews.  She  also  taught  me  how  to 
sketch  and  paint  crude  landscapes. 
From  her  'I  gained  an  appreciation  of 
color  and  form.  She  was  gentle  and 
rejected  ugliness,  harshness  or  disorder. 
She  did  not  understand  the  world  and 
saw  beauty  or  good  in  everything.  In 
the  office  of  the  Cleveland  Voice,  a 
weekly,  I  learned  the  importance  of 
spelling  names  correctly  and  something 
of  the  propriety  to  treat  people  as  fairly 
in  print  as  in  personal  relationship. 
Mr.  Griffin  insist^  that  public  writing 
was  an  art  which  only  gentlemen  should 
practice.  He  was  a  gentleman.  From 
Robert  F.  Paine,  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  I  learned  of  the  power  of 
the  press  and  the  delightful  adventure 
that  public  service  journalism  might 
afford.  Mainly  under  his  tutelage  I 
formed  a  fixed  faith  in  objective  jour¬ 
nalism.  In  getting  news  I  found  one 
must  have  many  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  that  the  best  way  to 
enlarge  the  circle  was  to  he  friendly  and 
hold  respect  by  writing  honestly.  Mr. 
Paine  taught  me  to  go  behind  every 
story  for  the  hidden  “why"  or  “how.” 
I  have  always  sought  to  interview 
people  in  easy  conversational  terms  and 
interpret  their  spirit  and  meaning  as  ac¬ 
curately  as  possible,  using  as  much  of 
their  language  as  I  could  remember. 
When  practical  to  do  so  I  made  notes, 
latterly  using  the  Phillips  telegraph 
code  in  lieu  of  short-hand.  Features 
were  second-day  stories,  usually  in  news 
form,  more  deliberately  written,  some¬ 
times  with  such  flourishes  as  I  thought 
might  pass  the  copy-desk.  I  enjoy 
feature  writing  more  than  news  work 
and  have  had  some  success  in  round¬ 
ing  up  news  situations,  long  running 
disconnectedly  in  news  columns,  for 
first-page  “smashes.”  I  do  not  enjoy 
glorifying  the  merely  rich  or  powerful. 
I  like  to  write  about  intrinsically 
worthy,  effective  or  strange  people,  of 
whatever  station.  Best  of  all  I  enjoy 
making  revelations  in  print. 


a- 


— There  is  a  belief  that  much  news 
_  is  colored  or  suppressed  on  order 
from  the  business  office.  Is  this  true? 
Can  you  recall  incidents  in  support  of 
your  belief? 

A. — It  happens  once  in  awhile  in 
many  oflSces.  The  publisher  is  a  weak¬ 
ling,  or  is  out  playing  golf  while  some 
narrow-minded  henchman  is  riding  the 
staff.  An  advertiser  calls  up  demand¬ 
ing  that  some  scandal  story  be  sup¬ 
pressed  and  invariably  contacts  with 
the  business  office,  for  obvious  reasons. 
Some  editors  are  independent  enough 
to  throw  ink-wells  at  publishers’  as¬ 
sistants  or  tell  even  the  boss  he  doesn’t 
know  the  butter  side  of  his  own  bread 
and  sometimes  convince  him  of  the  fact. 
Other  editors  compromise  or  wiggle  out 
of  unpleasant  situations  of  this  sort. 
But  not  much  news  that  is  worth  while 
is  suppressed.  I  have  had  success  in 
urging  persons  asking  for  news  sup¬ 
pression  to  give  me  the  privilege  to 
tell  the  sjory  and  have  the  unpleasant¬ 
ness  cleaned  up  and  out  of  the  way. 
One  irate  Boston  advertiser,  years  ago, 
tried  to  blackmail  me  into  suppressing 
the  story  of  his  daughter’s  elopement, 
but  when  we  got  through  discussing  the 
inevitable  consequences  he  was  more 
anxious  than  I  to  print  the  story  and 
even  took  proofs  of  our  account  •around 
to  the  other  newspapers.  Sensible  peo¬ 
ple  know  that  it  is  better  to  have  the 
unhappy  business  out  in  normal  news¬ 
paper  fashion,  than  attempt  suppression 
and  give  the  back-stairs  whisperers  and 
corner  blackguards  a  chance  to  blow 
up  a  one-day  sensation  to  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  ten-day  horror.  I  believe  in 
news  realism  and  would  suppress  legiti¬ 
mate  news  only  in  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  or  when  publication 
of  disgraceful  news  might  blight  the 
life  of  immature,  and  therefore  irre¬ 
sponsible,  youth.  There  is  much  less 
suppression  than  in  former  years  and 
the  greatest  offenders  are  not  adver¬ 
tising  men,  but  publishers  who  have  be¬ 
come  case-hardened  or  more  interested 
in  general  business  or  politics  or  so¬ 
ciety  than  in  journalism. 


the  work,  but  I  see  no  relevance  to  thi 
inquiry. 

Q. — Do  reporters  in  your  town  sharjf 
news  with  each  other?  What  is  the  at* 
titude  of  editors  to  this  ? 

A. — Yes,  they  report  in  packs.  Lat  , 
comers  are  filled  in.  Editors  do  na 
mind,  except  when  packs  become  un 
wholesome  and  then  there  is  a  shake-uj 
But  the  modem  editor  is  more  inten  I 
upon  getting  all  of  the  worth-whij  ^ 
news  than  in  scoring  beats.  (This  i 
not  to  say  that  I  wholly  concur.) 

Q. — What  is  the  effect  of  the  necei  i 
sary  haste  on  your  writing?  On  you 
accuracy  ? 

A. — I  can  write  under  pressure  rathe 
better  than  in  leisure.  I  write  acca  j 
rately  or  not  at  all.  I  insist  that  iq; 
copy  be  read  by  others.  I  edit  as  1  go 

Q. — Are  you  now,  or  do  you  expee 
to  do  other  sorts  of  writing,  such 
plays,  novels,  short-stories,  etc. 

A. — I  write  to  capacity  weekly,  but 
be  assured  I  fully  expect  to  write  the 
great  American  novel  and  set  the  stagoj 
on  fire,  ere  I  enter  the  golden  gate.  .  < 

Q.-Have  you  found  newspaper  wori^ 


‘romantic  profession.' 

A. — It  has  been  the  most  wonderfA 
glamorous,  satisfying  adventure  thjp 
any  man  could  desire  and  at  53  I  fedi 
that  I  have  lived  at  least  a  dozen  ful, 
lives,  and  look  forward  to  a  dozen  moi®' 
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— W'hy  did  you  choose  newspaper 
work? 

A. — At  seven  I  peddled  a  newspaper 
route.  At  15  I  met  a  great  editor,  the 
late  Henry  A.  Griffin,  of  Cleveland, 
who  paid  my  tuition  in  a  night  school 
while  I  worked  in  his  print-shop  by 
day.  One  of  my  duties  was  to  deliver 
to  my  editor’s  home  a  copy  of  Dana’s 
New  York  Sun,  which  arrived  in  Cleve¬ 
land  on  a  late  afternoon  train.  Next 
day  he  would  hand  the  paper  back  tq 
me,  with  articles  marked  in  blue  pencil 
and  instructions  to  read  them.  I  chose 
newspaper  work  for  the  same  reason 
that  ducks  choose  water — it  was  a 
pleasant  and  seemingly  natural  environ¬ 
ment.  First  w’age,  $8  per  week.  Since 
then  I  have  never  wanted  for  bread  or 
roof.  My  formal  education  ended  in 
the  7th  grammar  grade,  after  my 
father’s  death,  pieced  out  by  a  kind  lady 
school  teacher.  Miss  Lily  Graham  of 
St.  Clair  public  school,  Cleveland,  who 
invit^  me  to  come  to  her  home  each 
evening,  after  my  day’s  work  in  a  gro¬ 
cery  store,  and  who  thus  kept  me 
abreast  of  the  class  I  was  forced  to 
leave.  I  was  “graduated”  from  gram¬ 
mar  school  in  her  parlor.  My  “college” 
was  a  year  at  a  private  night  school, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Griffin.  People  have  al¬ 
ways  been  kind  to  me — generous  beyond 
estimation. 


— What  is  the  newsjiaper’s  place 
ill  the  general  scheme  of  things? 
The  reporter’s  place  in  the  newspajicr 
organization  ? 

A. — I  take  the  Jeffersonian  view  of 
the  newspaper,  as  the  medium  through 
which  the  whole  people  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  understand  the  affairs  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  vote  intelligently,  act  sen¬ 
sibly  and  according  to  common  human 
experience  thus  made  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  reporter  is  the  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  world’s  affairs  and  the  print¬ 
ing  office,  and  is  therefore  the  main 
cog.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
newspapers  and  for  the  nation  if  the 
publishing  processes  were  simplified  and 
the  reporting  function  enlarged  and 
refined. 

Q. — Do  you  do  other  work  than  re¬ 
porting? 

A. — Yes,  but  nothing  that  is  useful. 

Q. — Discuss  your  reception  by  the 
general  public;  by  your  regular  news 
sources.  Who  is  anxious  to  give  or 
withhold  news  ?  Why  ? 

A. — In  daily  newspaper  work  I  have 
had  all  of  the  usual  experiences  of  the 
average  reporter.  I  have  been  invited 
in  to  tea  or  been  kicked  out.  Generally, 
my  experiences  have  been  pleasant. 
Honest  people,  with  nothing  to  conceal 
and  with  good  public  objectives  have 
been  receptive.  Crooks  and  weaklings 
have  resisted.  I  have  sought  to  be 
helpful  to  distressed  or  embarrassed 
people,  especially  to  temper  the  wind 
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-Sociologists  have  a  term,  “Occu¬ 
pational  Complex,”  to  describe 
the  attitudes,  ideas,  etc.,  growing  out 
of  a  given  profession, 
the  newspaper  field. 

A. — All  good  newspapermen  are 
afflicted.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  not 
until  nine  years  ago  had  anyone  ever 
attempted  to  write  a  code  of  ethics  to 
govern  newspaper  practices.  The  Can¬ 
ons  of  Journalism  were  then  written  for 
the  newly  formed  .\merican  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  and  every  tenet 
in  this  code  responds  exactly  to  prac¬ 
tices  that  for  more  than  100  years  have 
been  regarded  by  newspapermen  as 
honorable  methods.  I  suppose  that  not 
one  working  newspajierman  in  100  even 
to  this  day  is  familiar  with  the  Editor’s 
Society  laws,  yet  each  one  works  with 
such  rules  in  mind.  He  instinctively 
knows  that  to  violate  them  is  wrong 
morally  and  unwise  professionally. 
Newspaper  practice  is  largely  governed 
by  the  sociologist’s  “Occupational  Com¬ 
plex.” 

Q. — Are  most  of  your  associates  out¬ 
side  of  working  hours  other  newspaper¬ 
men  ?  Why  ? 

A. — About  50-50.  I  am  interested  in 
newspajiers  primarily,  but  enjoy  other 
things.  Shop  talk  is  not  a  leading  topic 
of  table  conversation  at  home. 

Q.— There  is  a  language  peculiar  to 
editorial  rooms,  made  up  of  such  terms 
as  “scoop.”  “sacred  cow,”  etc.  Will 
you  list  and  explain  as  many  terms  as 
you  can  recall. 

A. — Nope.  It  is  gocxl  patter  and  eases 


— How  about  your  position  as 
*  vantage  point  from  which  to  stixttf 
human  nature,  foibles,  vanities,  etc.?  r 
A. — Exceptional,  and  thoroughly  ap|; 
preciated,  but  of  course  not  as  complel|| 
as  formerly  when  in  daily  newspaper  of 
press  association  work. 

Q. — What  effect  can  you  see  that 
newspaper  work  has  had  on  your  per¬ 
sonality?  Are  reporters  more  immonlt 
than  the  average  person?  Has  youri 
work  made  you  less  dogmatic? 

A. — I  am  inclined  to  dreamy  stupid-1, 
ity,  but  to  keep  pace  with  my  fellowlj 
on  the  job  it  has  been  necessary  for  me’ 
to  be  alert.  Therefore  this  occupa¬ 
tion  has  made  a  worker  out  of  one  whp 
was  designed  by  nature  to  be  a  loafer,' 

I  am  inclined  to  be  gullible,  but  newij 
paper  work  has  sharpened  my  wits.  (I 
am  still  taken  in  by  sympathy  dodg<|t 
and  by  a  certain  type  of  fast-talker,). 

I  thinic  the  work  has  made  me  toleraal| 
surely  kindly  disposed  toward  my  asf 
ciates.  I  have  bitter  contempt,  at  tirti 
for  those  who  deceive  and  prey  on  thfV 
public  and  itch  to  expose  mean  fraudf 
and  vicious  exploitations.  No,  on  thi 
contrary,  reporters  are  above  the  aver* 
age  in  real  morals.  They  do  no 
cheat,  lie  with  malice,  or  steal  ani  thiif  j 
of  greater  value  than  a  passing  wise  ' 
crack.  The  corrupt,  cheap-skate,  movi< 
type  reporter  may  exist,  but  I  do  n« 
know  him.  Most  of  the  reporters 
.,  have  known  have  made  model  citizeo  ^ 

Discuss  this  in  faithful  husbands  and  adoring  father  ^ 
I  know  of  no  higher  morality  than  th 
quality  of  loyalty  and  self-effacemes 
that  newspapermen  give  to  their  sheef  f 
and  good  public  causes.  r 

Q. — Give  a  discussion  of  the  ethi^ 
of  reporting.  ' 

A. — It  is  all  summarized  in  th 
Canons  of  Journalism. 
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— Has  your  work  affected  you 
_  respect  for  law,  or  enforccmeUl 
Can  you  fix  minor  law  infractions  witl 
the  police  or  courts?  Do  you?  Hov 
general  is  this  practice? 

A. — It  has  given  me  the  cerfii| 
knowledge  that  the  American  legal  syU 
tern,  in  practice,  is  unworthy  of  4 
honest  and  intelligent  man’s  re#] 
and  that  the  less  one  has  to  do 
the  courts  the  better  he  is  off.  Wl 
does  not  mean  that  I  lack  respert 
the  principle  of  even-handed  j 
through  democratic  legal  proci 
Nor  that  I  fail  to  recognize  the 
in  many  men  who  sit  upon  the 
or  practice  before  the  bar.  Amei 
jurisprudence  has  been  so  badly  p4 
verted  by  legislation  which  seeki,|l 
protect  property  at  the  tpense?  S 
humanity  and  the  bench  and  bar  h# 
generally  become  so  crafty,  c« 
blooded,  statistical,  tribal,  technical,  ot 
cumlocutionary,  corrupt  and  brazen  th» 
the  original  meaning  of  the  blind  god' 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


